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Her Majesty. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS BEATRICE 


For leave to express thanks to H.R.H. The 

Princess Beatrice for graciously supplying 

information and facts, the Authoress, Erica Beal, 

desites to acknowledge the gracious permission 
of Her Royal Highness. 


DEDICATED 
TO 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE VALDEMAR OF DENMARK 


For leave to dedicate this Book to H.R.H. The 

Prince Valdemar of Denmark, the Authoress, 

Erica Beal, desires to acknowledge the gracious 
permission of His Royal Highness. 


DEDICATION 


Christian of Glucksburg gave birth to her youngest son, 

Prince Valdemar of Denmark. He was the only one of 
the six children belonging to the future King and Queen of 
Denmark to be born at Bernstorff—the beautiful Castle, which 
was allotted to his father, after the latter was proclaimed Heir- 
Presumptive to the Danish Throne. The avenues of beech 
trees, for which Bernstorff is famed, were carpeted in golden 
leaves when the infant Prince was born. His eyes gazed on what 
appeared to he a pathway of gold, leading up to the white Castle. 

Years passed, and from the family of three brothers and three 
sisters came a cosmopolitan blossoming of a Danish and a 
Grecian King and an English and a Russian Queen, namely : 
Frederick the Eighth, King of Denmark; George the First, 
King of Greece; Her Majesty Queen Alexandra and Marie 
Feodorovna, Empress of Russia. In 1886, the Crown of Bul- 
garia was offered to the youngest son, but Prince Valdemar 
preferred to remain Prince of Denmark—son of the ‘ Kings of 
the Sea,’ to quote the Poet Laureate, Lord Tennyson. With 
his wife, the former Princess Marie of Orleans, the Prince 
identified himself with Danish interests and since her death in 
1909, he has continued to do the same. 

His Royal Highness is the only member left of the happy 
band of brothers and sisters who once played beneath the beech 
trees at Bernstorff. He has seen sunshine and tragedy since then. 
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P Dedicati 
When he was a little boy of four years he was present at the 
wedding of his eldest sister, Alexandra, to the Prince of Wales, 
and he stood beside Queen Victoria and the young Princess 
Beatrice and his sister, Princess Thyra, at Windsor Castle, to 
watch the Royal bride and bridegroom depart on their honey- 
moon. In 1893, he came to England with his father, Christian 
the Ninth, King of Denmark, to attend the wedding of another 
and a younger generation—that of his nephew, the Duke of 
York to Princess May of Teck. Queen Victoria welcomed him 
at Buckingham Palace. In 1897, he was present at Her Majesty’s 
Diamond Jubilee, and two reigns later he attended the Silver 
Jubilee of his nephew, King George the Fifth. His personal 
associations with England have endured now for over seventy- 
five years, from the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria—his 
sister's mother-in-law—to the reigns of his brother-in-law, 
King Edward the Seventh, of his nephew, King Goorge the 
Fifth, and of his great-nephews, King Edward the Eighth, and 
the present Sovereign, King George the Sixth. He has been 
through the troublous period of the assassination of his brother, 
the King of Greece, and the tragedy of the Romanoff Dynasty. 

In memory of the three Queens in this book—-Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and Her Imperial 
Majesty the Empress of Russia—to two of whom His Royal 
Highness has been brother and counsellor—1 dedicate this 
book to H.R.H. The Prince Valdemar of Denmark in grateful 
appreciation to His Royal Highness for the gracious assistance 
he has given me in connection with its compilation. 

Enica Beat, 


Since this Dedication was shown to, and approved 

by H.R.H. The Prince Valdemar of Denmark, 

His Royal Highness has Passed On. I leave it 

in its original form as a grateful tribute from an 

Englishwoman to a Prince who was a sincere and 
gracious Personality. 


PREFACE 


OR graciously consenting to read the typescript of this 
F volume, and for revising the chapters, and for graciously 

giving me information and facts about the Royal Family 
of Hesse-Cassel I desire to acknowledge my deep thanks and 
appteciation to Her Majesty Queen Mary. And also for the 
loan of, and leave to reproduce as the frontispiece the painting 
by Winterhalter from Marlborough House of Her Majesty’s 
Mother, H.R.H. The Duchess of Teck, when Princess Mary of 
Cambridge. 

For graciously consenting to read the typescript of this 
volume to approve it, and for graciously supplying information 
and facts about Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and respecting the 
illness of the Prince of Wales in 1871, and the betrothal at 
Coburg in 1894 of the Tzarevitch Nicholas to Princess Alix of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, and about the death-beds of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria and His Majesty King Edward the Seventh, 
I beg to acknowledge my deep thanks to H.R.H. The Princess 
Beatrice, Princess of Great Britain and Ireland. And also for 
the loan of, and leave to reproduce, the painting from Kensington 
Palace of H.R.H. The Princess Beatrice, as a little girl, taken 
with Queen Victoria after the death of Her Majesty’s mother, 
the Duchess of Kent, 

For graciously consenting to read the typescript of this 
volume to approve it, and for permitting it to be dedicated to 
His Royal Highness, I desire to express my grateful thanks to 
H.R.H. The (late) Prince Valdemar of Denmark. And also 
for the loan of, and leave to reproduce, the picture of the group 
taken at the Royal Family reunion at Fredenshorg Castle, 
Denmark. 

For leave to make use of certain extracts from the Diaries of 
Nicholas the Second, the Emperor of Russia, I desire to acknow- 
ledge the gracious permission of H.R.H. The (late) Prince 
Valdemar of Denmark and the Heirs of the (late) Emperor, 
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For leave to make use of extracts from the correspondence 
of Nicholas the Second, Emperor of Russia, and Alexandra 
Feodorovna, Empress of Russia, I desire to acknowledge the 
gracious permission of H.R.H. The (late) Prince Valdemar of 
Denmark and the Heirs of the (late) Emperor. 

For leave to make use of certain extracts from the corre- 
spondence of the Empress Frederick I desire to acknowledge the 
permission of the Dowager Lady Syonsby, and the Heirs of the 
(late) Lord Syonsby, 

I wish to express my thanks to Sir John Murray for permitting 
me to reprint extracts from the Lecters of Queen Victoria 
published by his firm. 

I should like to express my very grateful appreciation to 
Louisa, Countess of Antrim, formerly Lady-of-the-Bedchamber- 
in-Ordinary to Her Majesty Queen Victoria and to Her Majesty 
Queen Alexandra ; and also to Miss Elizabeth Bulteel, Lady-in- 
Waiting to H.R.H. The Princess Beatrice ; and to Vice-Admiral 
G. C. Amdrup, Equerry to H.R.H. The (late) Prince Valdemar of 
Denmark, for their valuable assistance and for supplying me with 
anecdotes and biographical data concerning Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, and King Edward the Seventh, and Queen Alexandra, 
and concerning the Royal Families of Denmark, Russia, and 
Prussia, and also for helping me with information relating to the 
Entourage and to the Court at Buckingham Palace, at Windsor, at 
Balmoral, and at Osborne. I have also to thank Vice-Admiral 
Amdrup for kindly loaning me the photograph of the late Prince 
Valdemar of Denmark, which is reproduced in the book, 

For leave to make use of extracts from the correspondence of 
William the Second, Emperor of Germany, when he was Prince 
William of Prussia, I wish to acknowledge my thanks to 
Monsieur André Maurois, D.C.M. 

Tam most grateful to Mr. Hauch-Fausbell, the Director of the 
Danish Genealogical Institute, for revising and subsequently 
redrafting the copy of the pedigree of the Royal Family of 
Hesse-Cassel. 

I wish to thank Mr. Eric G. Cable, the British Consul at 
Copenhagen, and Mr. Joh D. Dane, the Acting British Consul, 
for most kindly supplying me with information and data about 
the Royal Family oF Denmark, and also about His Excellency, 
Councillor of State, the late H. N. Andersen. 


Preface W 

In connection with assistance over research work I have to 
thank the Director of the British Museum, and the Editor of 
The Times. 

My thanks are likewise due to Mr. J. S. Middleton, the Secre- 
tary of the Labour Party, for kindly supplying me with particu- 
lars regarding the early days of the Labour Party and the returns 
at the general elections. 

For the discovery and loan of the picture of Kschessinska, 
the Russian Premiére Ballerina, 1 am indebted to the Allied 
Newspapers, Limited, and to Mr. J. Tevnan, and the copyright- 
holders—the Graphic Photo Union. 

This book was commenced in 1936. In 1937 I underwent a 
major operation and in consequence the manuscript had to be 
laid aside for many months. When I recommenced to work it 
had to be done from my bed, and it was a slow and painful 
process. In addition, during the interval, more books had been 
published about Queen Victoria, As I wanted to keep my mind 
uninfluenced I decided not to read any of them, even the best- 
sellers, But in discussing my projected work with various 
people one fact in particles seni to emerge, namely: that 
some authors set down their personal opinion of the lives of Queen 
Victoria and of members of the Royal Family, instead of tran- 
scribing the viewpoint of the Queen and of the other Royal Person- 
ages concerned. It seems as if the modern tendency, indulged 
in by some journalists, of superimposing their tastes, habits, 
complexes, and inhibitions upon the story is creeping into the 
works of biography. It is the more puzzling as it has been 
contended in respect of novel-writing that the narrator is to be 
subordinate to the hero, or the heroine of the tale. 

Another thing—the future Queen Alexandra appears to have 
been portrayed as existing in a state of rural simplicity before 
her marriage, chiefly occupied with dressmaking and needlework 
to the exclusion of study. A survey of the background and the 
method with which the children of the King and Queen of 
Denmark were trained shows this idea to be quite misleading. 

It has been my aim in this book—and whether I have suc- 
ceeded or not will have to be left to the decision of the reader— 
to leave Queen Victoria and Queen Alexandra and the Empress 
of Russia to speak for themselves and to relate their lives through 
the medium of their correspondence and from diaries and 
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journals. Each Queen had a distinct personality, and 1 have 
tried to act as a scribe to the three and to take down their opinions 
and their reactions towards events and towards individuals 
instead of intruding my interpretation of such matters. 

As I was confined to my room for many months, some of the 
people who helped me with facts and material came to me, and 
I have to thank members of the past and present Entourage for 
their kindness in doing so. 

I have submitted lists of queries to H.R.H. The Princess 
Beatrice which Her Royal Highness has patiently waded through 
and returned with—wherever possible—the answers appended, 
I have to thank the mediation of Her Royal Highness for the 
gracious interest of Her Majesty Queen Mary. When I was in 
despair about obtaining necessary information concerning the 
Royal Family of Hesse-Cassel, Princess Beatrice advised my 
approaching Queen Mary, and Her Majesty—on learning how 
handicapped I was by being confined to one room, and that 1 
was obliged to work lying on my back—was so gracious as to 
answer the queries and to help still further by correcting a 
draft of the pedigree. 

This book has eventually emerged as a story about three 
countries, as well as about three Queens—the tribulations, 
struggles, and internal conflicts of three nations—Great Britain, 
Denmark, and Russia. 

Erica BEAL, 
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PET-NAMES AND NICKNAMES IN USE AT THE. ENGLISH, 
DANISH AND RUSSIAN COURTS 


(Quoted in the book) 


A Man or Gop. Grecor Rasputin. 

AFFIE, THE Duke o¥ EDINBURGH, LATER DUKE OF SAXe-COBURG-AND= 
Gorna. Second son of Queen Victoria. 

ALEKO, PRINCE ALEXANDER PETROVITCH OF OLDENBURG. Father-in-law 
of Grand Duchess Olga Alexandroyna, by her first marriage. 

ALICKY. ALEXANDRA FzopoRovNA, Empress OF Russia. Fourth daughver 
of Grand Duchess Alice of Hesse-Darmstadt, Granddaughter of Queen 
Victoria, 

Aum. HER Majesty QugeN ALEXANDRA. Danghter-in-law of Queen 
Victoria, Eldest daughter of Christian the Ninth, King of Denmark. 

Amamma. HER Majesty QuEEN Loviss oF DENMARK. Mother of H.M. 
Queen Alexandra. 

ANIA. MaDaMe ANNA Vyroupova. Lady-in-Waiting to Alexandra 
Feodorovna, Empress of Russia, 

ApaPA. His Majesty CHRISTIAN THE NINTH, KING OF DENMARK. Father 
of H.M. Queen Alexandra. 

Artaun. H.R.H. Tae Duxe or ConnaucHt. Third son of H.M. Queen 
Victoria. 

Aunt ALIx, HER Majesty Queen ALEXANDRA, See ALIX. 

AUNT Manic, THE DucHEsS OF EDINBURGH. LaTER THE DUCHESS OF 
SAXE-CoBURG-AND-GoTHA. Only daughter of Alexander the Second, 
Emperor of Russia. Daughter-in-law of Queen Victoria. Sister-in- 
law of Marie Feodorovna, Empress of Russia, 

Aunt MiecHeN. Tue Gaanp Ducuess ViaDiMir. Name was a diminutive 
of Mariechen, Sister-in-law of Marie Feodorovna, Empress of Russia 
Grandmother of Duchess of Kent. 

Bay, H.R.H. THe Princess Beatrice. Youngest daughter of H.M, 
Queen Victoria. 

Basy. Tae Gran Ducess OLGA ALEXANDROVNA. Youngest daughter 
of Marie Feodorovna, Empress of Russia. 

Basy-Boy. Princk Icon Constantinovircy. Youngest son of the 
Grand Duke Constantine Constantinovitch. Nephew of Queen Olga 
of Greece, 
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Beatie. His Majesty Kinc Epwarp THE SEVENTH. Eldest son of H.M. 
Queen Victoria. 

Cosry, Tue Gran Duxe Constantine ConsTantinovirca. Nephew 
of Alexander the Second, Emperor of Russia. Brother of Queen Olga 
of Greece. 

Dizzy. Disraec.i. Laver THE First EaRt OF BEACONSFIELD. 

Dona. Tue Empress Aucusta Victoria oF Gramany. First wife of 
The Kaiser. 

Drino. Formerly PRINCE ALEXANDER OF BATTENBERG. Now THE 
Marquess oF Canrssrooke, Eldest son of H.R.H. The Princess 
Beatrice. Grandson of Queen Victoria. 

Ducky. Formerly Princess Vicronta MELITA OF CosurG. Later THE 
GRanD Duchess oF Hesst-Darnstap. Later, by second marriage, 
‘Te Granp Ducuess Cyr, Viapmairovitcx. Second daughter of 
The Duke of Saxe-Coburg-and-Gotha. Granddaughter of Queen 
Victoria, 

Eppy. H.R.H. Tue Duxe or Cranence. Eldest son of H.M, King 
Edward the Seventh. Grandson of Queen Victoria. 

Eta. Grand Duchess Sercius or Russia. Later GRAND DucHess 
ELIZABETH AFTER ASSASSINATION OF HER HusBaND. Second daughter 
of Grand Duchess Alice of Hesse-Darmstadt. Granddaughter of 
Queen Victoria. Sister of Alexandra Feodorovna, Empress of Russia. 

ENA. HER MAjesTY QUEEN VicroRIA EvcEnte or Spain. Only daughter 
of Princess Beatrice. Granddaughter of Queen Victoria. 

Exnest C. ERNEST THE SECOND, THE DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG-AND- 
Gorna. Brother of Prince Consort. Brother-in-law of Queen 
Victoria. 

Ernest L. Prince ERNEST OF LBININGEN. 

Eanic. GRAND Duke ERNEST OF HESSE-DanrmsTaDt. Only son of Grand 
Duchess Alice of Hesse-Darmstadt. Grandson of Queen Victoria, 
Brother of Alexandra Feodorovna, Empress of Russia. 

Foxy FERDINAND. KING FERDINAND OF BULGARIA. 

Frirz. ‘Tue Emperor FREDERICK OF GERMANY, Son-in-law of Queen 
Victoria, 

Gxorciz. His Majesty Kinc Grorce THE FirTH. Surviving son of 
HLM, King Edward the Seventh. Grandson of Queen Victoria. 

GRAND OLD Man. Mr. GLADSTONE. 

GRANNIE. THe GRAND DUCHESS ALEXANDRA JOSEPHOVNA. Aunt-in-law 
of Marie Feodorovna, Empress of Russia. Mother of Queen Olga of 
Greece. Great-grandmother of Duchess of Kent. 

Greex Nicky. Prince Nicuoias of GREECE. Son of George the First, 
King of Greece. Nephew of Queen Alexandra and Marie Feodorovna, 
Empress of Russia. Father of Duchess of Kent. 
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Inox Duke. Tue Due of WELLINGTON. 

Jusmer Basy. Her Majesty QuEEN Vicrorta EUGENIE oF SPAIN. See 
Ena. 

LeNcHEN. H.R.H. THE Princess CHRISTIAN OF SCHLESWIG-HOLsTEIN. 
‘Third daughter of H.M. Queen Victoria. 

Lixo. Prince HENRY OF BATTENBERG. Son-in-law of Queen Victoria. 
Husband of Princess Beatrice. 

Lrrrce BEE. Princess BEATRICE OF COBURG. Now INFANTA BEATRICE OF 
SpaIN. Youngest daughter of Duke of Saxe-Coburg-and-Gotha. 
Granddaughter of Queen Victoria. Goddaughter of Princess Beatrice, 

Lirrie WILLIAM. Tue Kalsen. Eldest son of The Empress Frederick. 
Grandson of Queen Victoria. 

Loviscuen, THe Ducuess or ConnauGut. Daughter-in-law of Queen 
Victoria. 

Marte B. THE Ducuess or BRABANT. 

Maniz PavLOvNA JUNIOR. GRAND DUCHESS MARIE PAVLOVNA JUNIOR. 
Daughter of Grand Duke Paul Alexandrovitch by his first wife, 
Princess Alexandra of Greece. Niece-in-law of Marie Feodorovna, 
Empress of Russia, 

May. Her Majesty Queen Mary. Granddaughter-in-law of Queen 
Victoria. 

Miscuen. THE Granp Ducuess VLapmir. See AUNT MIRCHEN. 

MINNY. MARIE FEODOROVNA, EMPRESS OF Russta. Sister of Queen 
Alexandra. Mother of Nicholas the Second, Emperor of Russia. 

M.P, Garanp Ducuess VLADIMIR. See AUNT MIECHEN. 

Misa. GRAND DUKE MICHAEL ALEXANDROVITCH. Youngest son of 
Marie Feodorovna, Empress of Russia. Nephew of Queen Alexandra. 

Missiz. HER Majesty QueEN Marie of Roumanta. Eldest daughter of 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-and-Gotha. Granddaughter of Queen Victoria. 

Mrrya. Granp Dux Duiray Consrantivovircu. Brother of Queen 
Olga of Greece. 

MoTuHER-DEAR. MARIE FEODOROVNA, EMPRESS OF Russia. See MINNY. 

Nicky. NICHOLAS THE SECOND, EMPEROR oF Russia. Eldest son of 
Marie Feodorovna, Empress of Russia. Grandson-in-taw of Queen 
Victoria. Nephew of Queen Alexandra, 

NicoLaswé. Gnanp Duke Nicuo.as Nicuocargvircy. Nephew of 
Alexander the Second. Husband Ex-Duchess of Leuchtenberg. 

Our FRIEND, GrecorI RasPuTIN. See A Man oF Gop. 

Peria. PETER, DUKE OF OLDENBURG. Husband of Grand Duchess Olga 
Alexandrovna by her first marriage. Son-in-law of Marie Feodorovna, 
Empress of Russia. 

PRINCEss SUNSHINE. PRINCESS Many oF Teck. Now Her Majesty 
‘QUEEN Mary. See May. 
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SANDRO. Prince oF BuLGariA, formerly PRINCE ALEXANDER OF BATTEN- 
BERG. Brother-in-law of Princess Beatrice. 

Sanpro. Tx Granp DUKE ALEXANDER MICHAELOVITCH. Husband of 
Grand Duchess Xenia Alexandrovna, eldest daughter of Marie Feo 
dorovna, Empress of Russia. Nephew of Alexander the Second. Son- 
in-law of Marie Feodorovna, Empress of Russia. 

SeRGey. GRAND DuxE SERGIUs MICHAELOvITCH. Younger brother of 
Sandro above. Brother-in-law of Grand Duchess Xenia Alexandrovna 


of Russia. 

Srana. DucHess OF LEUCHTENBERG. Formerly PRINCESS ANASTASIA 
oF Monvenecro. Later Tue Granp Ducuess NicHOLAS. 

‘Tuar Bap Spirit. GreGorI Rasputin. See A MAN OF Gop. 

‘THE BLACK ONE, PRINCE ORLOFF. 

Te Back One, SAMARIN. PROCURATOR OF THE HOLY SyNoD. 

Tur BLack SIsTERS. Formerly Princess ANASTASIA and PRINCESS MELITZA 
OF MonrENEGRO. Danghters of Nicholas the First, King of Mon- 
tenegro. Now THE Granp Ducuess NICHOLAS (see STANA).. AND 
‘Tue Granp Ducuess PETER NICHOLAIEVITCH. 

Tue Bic Ong. Grand Duke NicuoLas NICHOLAIEvITcH. See 
NICOLASHA. 

‘THE CHAUFFEUR-OF-THE-TZaR. PRINCE ORLOFF. See THE BLACK ONE. 

‘Tas DANDY-OF-THE-HOUSE. MR. CHARLES DUNCAN, M.P. 

‘The LitTLe Butt-TERRIER. MARIE FEODOROVNA, EMPRESS OF Russia. 
See Minny. 

‘Tue Littie FaTHer. NICHOLAS THE SECOND, EMPEROR OF Russta. See 
NICKY. 

Tus NieMKA. ALEXANDRA FEODOROVNA, EMPRESS OF Russia. See 
ALICKY. 

THE OLD MAN. BARON FREDERICKS. THE LORD-CHAMBERLAIN-OF-THE~ 
IMPERIAL-HOUSEHOLD. 

THE Supreme, GRAND DuKE NICHOLAS NICHOLAIEVITCH. See 
NICOLASHA. 

Tino. ConsTANTINE THE Finst, Kinc oF Grezce. Eldest son of George 
the First, King of Greece. Nephew of Queen Alexandra and Marie 
Feodorovna, Empress of Russia. 

‘UNCLE BERTIE. HIS Majesty Kinc EDWARD THE SEVENTH. See BERTIE. 

Vicky. THE Empness FReperick or Germany. Eldest daughter of 
HLM. Queen Victoria. Mother of the Kaiser. 

‘ViaDya. PRINCE ORLOFF. See CHAUFFEUR-OF-THE-TZAR. 

Vor. GENERAL Vokov. COMMANDANT-IN-CHIEF-OF-THE-IMPERIAL- 
Pataces. Son-in-law of Baron Fredericks. 

Wuutam. Tue Kaiser. See LITTLE WILLIAM. 
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Wii. Gzonce THe First, Kine or Greece. Second son of Christian 
the Ninth, King of Denmark. Brother of Queen Alexandra and Marie 
Feodorovna, Empress of Russia. Married to Grand Duchess Olga 
Constantinovna. Grandfather of Duchess of Kent. 

‘Wily. GzoRGE THE First, Kinc oF GREECE, See WiLuIR, 

‘Wuty. Tue Karser. See LirtLe Wittiam and WILtaN. 


‘Younc Arruur. H.R.H. THE PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT. 


Son of 
Duke of Connaught. Grandson of Queen Victoria. 


Part One: SEED 


ERRATA 
Page 83, line 32, for ‘York Cottage’ read ‘ Sandringham 
House.’ 


Page 377, line 24, for ‘her nephew, Willy’ read ‘her 
brother, Willy’ 


Page 477, line 7, for ‘uncle’ read ‘ first cousin? 
Page 477, line 10, for ‘nephew’ read‘ Russian Prince.’ 
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1838—Celebrating the young Queen’s birthday—A Drawing-Room at St. 
James’s Palace—Gas illuminations in the streets—Royal riding parties 
“How the Queen was charged toll—Opening of Great Western 
Railway—Linking east and west coasts by railroad—Mishap to the 
Civic party at Newcastle—First railway journey taken by the Queen— 
Celebrating the Eton Montem in 1838—State Ball at Buckingham 
Palace---Queen dances the Country Dance—A great-great-grandson of 
George the Second—Prince Christian of Glucksburg—His up- 
bringing—His first meeting with Queen Victoria—Received in 
audience—Another Levee and a Drawing-Room—The Duke and 
Duchess of Cambridge—Coronation Day, June 28th, 1838—Confusion 
through lack of rehearsal—Discomfort endured by the Queen duriny 
Abbey ceremony—Archbishop of Canterbury—Lengthy Act of 
Homage—Five hours in the Abbey—The Tzarevitch——Characteristics 
of Queen Victoria—Her Entourage—Coronation Ball at Apsley House, 
given by the Duke of Wellington. 


tion. Her birthday was celebrated in a very different style 

to a year ago when her uncle, King William the Fourth, 
had been alive, and she had been residing in modest state at 
Kensington Palace, under the moral surveillance and strict 
supervision of her mother, the Duchess of Kent. Now it was a 
case instead of the Court Circular announcing: “ Her Majesty, 
accompanied by the Duchess of Kent.” 

The Queen decided to celebrate the anniversary in State, and 
to hold a Drawing-Room, Arrangements were made for this 
Court function to take place on Thursday, the 17th of May. It 
was settled, therefore, that her birthday should be kept up 
officially on that date, instead of the correct day, the 24th of May. 
In the following years the anniversary was celebrated on the 
accurate date. Nobody thought, in 1838, that it would become 
universally commemorated throughout Great Britain, and the 
Dominions and India as Empire Day, in tribute to the memory of 
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the Queen. In 1838, Victoria was still an untried sovereign, a 
young girl, whose ability to rule an Empire was, as yet, a matter 
for conjecture. The Dominion of Canada had not been 
established then. Her Majesty was not Empress of India. 

Society wanted to see the new nineteen-year-old Queen, 
and applications to attend her Drawing-Room poured in on the 
Lord Chamberlain. Two thousand were eventually summoned 
to the function, An unprecedented number a century ago. 
Queen Victoria drove in State from the new Buckingham Palace, 
where she was now in residence, to St. James’s Palace. The 
Drawing-Rooms and Levees were held there at the commence- 
ment of her reign. 

From an early hour in the morning the thoroughfare, along 
which the Royal cortége was to pass, was thronged—according 
to the description of a spectator, with “ well-dressed and orderly- 
behaved persons.” Some of the houses were bedecked in advance 
for the Coronation. Gas was used to illuminate the decorative 
signs, which were lavishly displayed along Pall Mall. They 
rivalled the daylight for brilliance, and flared magnificently at 
night-time, serving usefully then the double purpose of lighting 
pedestrians, and the occupants of family barouches and coaches, 
along the otherwise dimly-lit street, and providing tangible 
evidence besides of the loyalty of Whitehall and Westminster to 
the Crown. The firm of Harding & Son, situated in Pall Mall, 
were very loyal in the choice of their decorations. The Royal 
Standard floated from the roof, and the front of the building 
displayed an enormous star, outlined in gas, while, to quote a 
contemporary writer, “A Musical Band had been engaged, 
which entertained the waiting crowd with repeated performances 
of the National Anthem.” Other establishments in Pall Mall 
were ablaze with gas illuminations. 

The firms in Regent Street sought to convey their loyalty by 
the size and elaborate style of their decorations. Messrs. Dyson 
& Co., lacemen to the Queen, displayed a magnificent trans- 
parency, depicting the young Queen in her robes of State, 
seated upon her throne, with the British lion rampant at her 
side, repelling the hydra-headed demon of anarchy and confusion, 
Evidently the latter monster is not a production solely con- 
ceived by the present generation, as some people insist, This 
regal-looking model was surmounted with the motto—“ Hail { 
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Star of Brunswick !” in compliment to the Queen’s descent from 
George the First, who was the first of the Hanoverian monarchs 
to be styled—‘ King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
Duke of Brunswick-Luneburg, et ceterc, Defender of the Faith.” 

A contemporary writer, in alluding to the accession of the 
youthful Queen, said: “ May Queen Victoria never forget the 
principles which placed the House of Brunswick on the throne 
of these realms,” 

By comparison with other local streets, the Strand put up a 
poor show in the way of birthday decorations. Practically the 
only exception to the sombre-looking, unadorned buildings was 
the one occupied by Mr. Deville, the phrenologist. His facade 
displayed a modest Star, made of variegated lamps. As for 
Somerset House, according to a satirical-spoken reporter, 
belonging to The Times: “the Poor Law Commissioners rule 
the roost there, and, of course, could not afford to light up.” 

The Queen maintained her Household in State, and kept up 
a large Entourage. When she went out riding, she was generally 
accompanied by a Suite of seventeen, mounted likewise on 
horseback. It was quite a procession. As Queen Victoria 
cantered along King’s Road, Chelsea, en route for Battersea 
Bridge, the good people of the neighbourhood gazed in admira~ 
tion upon Her Majesty, and her spirited cavalcade. Lloyd, the 
turnpike-keeper at Battersea Bridge, was as zealous in collecting 
his dues from 2 Queen as from a commoner, The charge was 
a penny a head per rider. One day, the Queen’s groom, who 
brought up the rear in the Royal retinue, was faced with a 
demand for eighteen pennies from the shrewd-eyed Lloyd. The 
groom was ignorant of the local custom, and was consequently 
unprepared with funds, He had upon his person a silk hand- 
kerchief, and he offered this to the turnpike to hold as a pledge 
for the payment of the toll. Lloyd accepted it, and the relieved 
groom galloped after the Royal party. 

In those days toll was demanded at three bridges, Battersea, 
Fulham, and Putney. Any member of the Royal Family, from 
the Queen downwards, was expected to contribute a penny per 
head. No class distinction was allowed by the turnpike-men. 
Everybody alike had to pay their way across. 

It was prophetical of the progress to be made in transport 
during the reign of Queen Victoria that the opening of the Great 
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Western Railway occurred on Whit-Monday, the 4th of June, 
1838,—-the month of Her Majesty’s Coronation. The Bank 
Holiday had been purposely selected in the hope of attracting 
some of the holiday-makers as passengers. The new railway now 
extended from Paddington Station to Buckinghamshire, a distance 
of twenty-four miles. On Whit-Monday, this journey was 
triumphantly completed in a1 hour and five minutes. 

The Company was equipped with steam locomotives, The 
North Star was considered the most reliable of all their engines. 
In writing about it to another engine-maker, Brunel said: “ We 
have a splendid engine of Stephenson’s. Jt would be a beautiful 
ornament in the most elegant drawing-room.” 

On June 18th, 1838, the twenty-third anniversary of the Battle 
of Waterloo was commemorated by opening sixty miles of rail- 
road, which linked the Eastern and the Western coasts of England 
together. A new era was dawning. The day of the old stage- 
coach was vanishing. 

The opening ceremony of the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway, 
the precursor of the London and North-Eastern Railway Com- 

any of to-day, was planned on an elaborate scale. Unfortunately 
for the organizers, the weather was not on their side. It com- 
menced to rain steadily as the five trains, filled with Civic digni- 
taries from Carlisle and their wives, and the directors of the 
Railway Company, set out for Redheugh. On arriving at the 
latter destination, the party was welcomed officially by His 
‘Worship, the Mayor of Newcastle, who conducted them across 
the River Tyne, to partake of a Civic luncheon in the Borough. 
Just as twelve members of the party, including two ladies, very 
fine in crinolines and tulle-trimmed bonnets, were stepping 
along a gangway, placed between the quay and the boat, it 
collapsed, and the twelve were precipitated into the river. 
Happily, it was not very deep just there. Still, crinolines are 
not the most comfortable garments when filled with water, 
apart from the loss of dignity involved to the wearers. The 
municipal luncheon somewhat consoled the impromptu bathers, 
but their troubles were not yet ended. On returning later to 
Redheugh, to make the journey back to Carlisle, they found that 
a crowd of excited sightseers had taken their reserved seats, 
They had to make do with what alternative accommodation they 
could find. Some of the Aldermen were reduced to sitting in 
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the cattle-trucks. The journey to Carlisle took three hours and 
three-quarters. There was no protection from the elements for 
the unhappy occupants of the open trucks, and the rain pelted 
down and drenched them. They were thankful when their 
ordeal was over at last, and they could leave the train, and 
tetire to bed and the comfort of a hot posset. 

The Newcastle municipal contingent, who had gallantly 
borne them company on the journey, were faced with the return 
trip to their Borough. Their trains left Carlisle at ten o’clock in 
the evening, in the midst of a violent thunderstorm. The 
second train delayed the progress of the first by running into it, 
and knocking some of the carriages off the line. This mishap 
held them up until one a.m., and it was past six in the morning 
when the last group of exhausted Civic dignitaries finally arrived 
back at Newcastle. 

Railway travel certainly provided some excitement in those 
days, In spite of that fact people were proud of the new method 
of transport. ‘The younger generation talked of “ advancement ” 
and “ new-fashioned ways.” A few of the older generation took 
umbrage, and sarcastically inquired : ‘‘ What is the world coming 
to with these new-fangled inventions?” But, in the main, the 
majority felt a satisfaction at the thought of living in such 
modern times. 

When the Great Western line was extended as far as Twyford 
in 1839, a publication was printed, entitled: Guide to the Great 
Western Railway as far as Reading. One passage read: “ The 
success of the railway as regards the number of passengers 
conveyed upon it has been, from the first, most decided. In the 
ten weeks immediately following the opening, the number 
conveyed was 100,222, producing (with a few carriages and 
parcels) the sum of £15,974 3s. 4d.” 

It was not until after her marriage to the Prince Consort had 
taken place that Queen Victoria made her first railway journey. 
The Queen’s coachman was very displeased. He insisted on 
sitting beside the engine-driver, in the full glory of his scarlet 
livery, and cocked hat trimmed with-white ostrich feathers, in 
order to promulgate his prior right to drive Her Majesty any- 
where. When he alighted at the end of the journey, his coun- 
tenance was as black as that of a Christy Minstrel, owing to 
his contact with the smuts in the tunnels. As for the Royal 
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livery, it appeared to be decidedly the worse for wear, while his 
plumed hat was sadly bedraggled. After that experience, the 
coachman was content, in future, to demonstrate his rights by 
driving the Royal horses only, and to let the engine-driver carry 
off all the glories of the railroad. 

The Eton Montem, celebrated every three years at Eton, co- 
incided with the year of Queen Victoria’s Coronation. The event 
took place on Tuesday, the sth of June. The Queen, accompanied 
by the Duchess of Kent, the Countess of Mulgrave, and the rest 
of her Suite, arrived at the college, and was met by a reception 
committee consisting of Doctor Goodhall, the Provost, Doctor 
Hawtrey, the head master, and a group of assistant masters, 
Queen Victoria watched the procession of Eton boys, wearing 
ceremonial coats of scarlet and blue, march round the Great 
Court of the college, and proceed onwards to the Mount, called 
Salt Hill, situated on the Bath Road. To the delight of the 
crowds assembled along the roadway, Queen Victoria drove in 
her carriage to Salt Hill to see the final ceremony of the col- 
lection. She contributed a hundred pounds towards it. The 
total amount received on that occasion, including the sum from 
the Queen, amounted to a thousand pounds. This money 
became the property of the head boy, the Captain-of-the- 
Montem, and at that time was used for his outfit on his removal 
to King’s College, Cambridge. . 

After the Queen had taken her departure, some of the Eton 
boys made a raid upon a neighbouring kitchen garden. They 
trampled it underfoot, and destroyed most of the contents, This 
was done with the intention of annoying the Captain-of-the- 
Montem, who had to make good the damage out of the collection 
he had received. 

A number of the visitors to Eton decided to patronize the new 
railway to convey them to the Montem, instead of driving down. 
The train left Maidenhead at seven on its return journey to 
London, and was due at Paddington at eight o’clock. An hour 
went by, and still there was no sign of its arrival. Parties had 
assembled on the platform to enjoy the novelty of meeting 
relations and friends who were coming by the train, and they 
were greatly alarmed at its being so late, and were afraid that 
an accident had occurred. At last, shortly after nine o'clock, it 


was seen approaching. The bursting of an engine-pipe had been 
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the cause of the delay. In those early days of travelling by rail- 
road, such minor accidents as these often lent a little additional 
excitement to the journey. 

On the evening of June 5th, the Queen was present at Taglioni’s 
début. Protests were immediately made that she was favouring 
foreign musicians. A century ago, the rivalry between English 
and foreign musicians and artistes was as keen as it is at the 
present time. The storm increased in volume when the English 
company, who were performing at Covent Garden, tried to 
engage the Boulogne Theatre to give a short season over there, 
and were refused. The local theatre manager indignantly 
rejected the request, declaring: “1 will not let my house to 
English actors upon any terms whatsoever.” 

“Why should foreigners be allowed to perform in England, 
and to take the bread out of the mouths of honest, hard-working 
English men and women, and the latter be denied permission to 
appear in Boulogne,” demanded the public, in a fury, when they 
heard about the incident ? 

Heated arguments arose in those days over unemployment 
and the vexations of foreign competition. A sad state of unem- 
ployment prevailed in some of the industrial cities in England. 
The Government were censured for spending so much money 
upon the Coronation, while such numbers of the working 
classes were unemployed and starving. No dole existed then. 
In some quarters of England and Ireland the unfortunate work- 
less were literally dying of hunger. The local people said that 
somebody ought to enlighten the young Queen about the plight 
of her subjects, The difficulty was to find anybody in authority 
with sufficient humanity and courage to undertake the delicate 
mission. 

The popular press, as a medium for ventilating the grievances 
of the people, did not exist then. Newspapers were for the 
leisured classes. The price charged placed them beyond the reach 
of the working classes. Zhe Times cost fivepence. The Sunday 
Times sixpence. 

The Houses of Parliament were too preoccupied with other 
matters to concern themselves about the fate of the workless, 
while a number of the Members themselves, were Lordlings of the 
Tory Party, to whom the languages of democracy and socialism 
were then unknown. The second Marquess of Salisbury, a pillar 
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of the group, fell foul of the Sunday Times : “No one accuses 
him of any excess of intellect, or knowledge,” acidly reported 
that august organ of the Press. 

On Saturday, the 26th of May, Queen Victoria gave a State Ball 
at Buckingham Palace. This was the second State Ball held that 
season, and guests, who had heard all about the fine interior of 
the new palace, from those summoned to attend the first function, 
welcomed the opportunity afforded by the second one of in- 
specting the Royal residence for themselves, The Queen was 
fond of dancing. She was also enjoying her newly-acquired 
freedom from maternal domination. Dancing took place in the 
Yellow Drawing-Room, and in the Grand Saloon. Whippert’s 
Band was engaged to play. The quadrille was, as usual, a feature 
of a Court Ball, but the valse had recently become fashionable, 
and a new set of valses, called Alpine, were included. 

The last dance of the evening was a Country Dance. The 
Queen and all the members of the he Family joined init. Her 
Majesty’s partner was the Earl of Uxbridge. His father, the first 
Marquess of Anglesey, would have joined in likewise, in spite 
of his seventy years, had it not been for the fact that! he had had 
to have his right leg amputated owing to a wound received in 
the right knee at the Battle of Waterloo. The numbers taking 
part in this last dance of the evening were so many that the line 
of dancers extended from the Yellow Drawing-Room into the 
Grand Saloon. The Queen and her guests kept the measure 
going for an hour without stopping in their desire that the Ball 
should not end. 

The preparations for the Coronation of the young Queen were 
nearly completed. Her robes had been ordered some months 
ago. Among the Royal visitors from Foreign Powers, who were 
expected to be present at the ceremony, was one who was later 
to become the father-in-law of the Prince of Wales. 

Prince Christian of Glucksburg, as he was called in 1838, was 
the fourth son of Prince William of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonder- 
burg-Glucksburg, and the former Princess Louise of Hesse- 
Cassel. His maternal grandmother was Princess Louise of 
Denmark, the daughter of King Frederick the Fifth by his first 
wife, Queen Louisa (the youngest daughter of George the 
Second, King of England). Prince Christian—the great-great- 
grandson of George the Second—was born at Gottorp, the 
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capital of the Duchy of Holstein, on the 8th of April, 1818. His 
father had suffered such severe losses through the Napoleonic 
Wars that he was unable to make adequate provision for his large 
family. On his death in 1831, the problem of who should bear 
the expense of educating Christian and his brothers became acute. 
King Frederick the Sixth was reigning in Denmark. He was 
doubly related to the widowed Princess Louise of Glucksburg, 
being her first cousin and her brother-in-law, owing to his 
marriage with her-elder sister, Marie. The Danish monarch 
came to the rescue of his thirteen-year-old nephew. He invited 
him to Copenhagen, and became responsible for the young 
Prince’s education, and practically adopted him. When King 
Frederick died in 1839, and Christian the Eighth acceded, the 
latter looked after the interests of his cousin, who was then 
twenty-one, The Prince was given a commission in a Guards 
regiment, and the question of a suitable bride began to be 
tentatively discussed. 

Prince Christian of Glucksburg, who was ultimately to be 
crowned King of Denmark, and to become the father of two 
Kings and two Queens, namely, the King of Denmark, the 
King of Greece, Queen Al and the Empress of Russia, 
‘was not even regarded an an embryo heir-presumptive by the 
Courts of Europe at the time of his first meeting with Queen 
Victoria. 

He and Prince Ernest of Hesse journeyed to England to 
attend the young Queen’s Coronation. They were accompanied 
by Monsieur de Bille, who was later appointed Danish Minister in 
London, and by Le Comte de Blucher, and arrived in London on 
Monday, the 18th of June. They stayed in modest state at Far- 
rance’s Hotel, in Belgrave Street. Two days later, their first 
meeting with the Queen took place. 

On Wednesday, the 2oth of June, Her Majesty held another 
Levee at St. James’s Palace. Prince Christian of Glucksburg and 
Prince Ernest of Hesse were present at it. Victoria received them 
in audience beforehand. Sir Robert Chester, the Marshal-of- 
Ceremonies, conducted them into Her Majesty’s presence, and 
they were presented by Lord Glenelg, one of the Queen’s 
principal Secretaries-of-State, who was deputizing for the Prime 
Minister, Viscount Palmerston. 

‘The next day, Thursday, the 21st of June, the Queen held a 
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Drawing-Roomat St. James's Palace. Prince Christian of Glucks- 
burg was present also at this Court function. The Queen arrived 
at the Palace shortly before two o’clock in an excellent humour. 
She had been greeted on her drive thither by crowds of decorous 
but cheering people, composed of sedate residents, a sprinkling 
of Cockneys, and a large influx of visitors from the country, who 
had come to London to view the Coronation procession and to 
join in all the festivities. 

Six days after the arrival of Prince Christian, the Duke and 
Duchess of Cambridge invited him to a dinner party. Their 
town residence, Cambridge House, shone with a blaze of lights 
when the Prince drove up there on the Sunday evening. As a 
sister of the Landgrave William the Second of Hesse-Cassel, the 
Duchess of Cambridge took a special interest in the future of the 
young Danish Prince. Four years later, he married her niece, 
Princess Louise of Hesse-Cassel. 

The first Duke of Cambridge, uncle to Queen Victoria, was 
the seventh son of George the Third. In 1818, he married 
Princess Augusta of Hesse-Cassel, the third daughter of Land- 
grave Frederick the Third of Hesse-Cassel, and the grand- 
daughter of the late Landgrave Frederick the Second and his 
first wife, the former Princess Mary of England. From the 
family and the relations of the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge 
were to come two successive generations of Queens of England. 
Her niece, Princess Louise, was to become the Queen of Den- 
mark, and the mother of Queen Alexandra, and her second 
daughter, Princess Mary, was to become the Duchess of Teck, 
and the mother of Queen Mary. 

Coronation Day dawned on Thursday, the 28th of June. A few 
sharp showers fell in the early morning, but by ten o’clock the 
sun shone forth, and the damp roadways quickly dried. Along 
the processional route, windows had been lifted out of their 
frames to enable the spectators to have a clear view. Balconies 
and roofs of buildings were crowded with sightseers. Pedestrians 
were wedged in solid masses on either side of the thoroughfare. 

At a quarter-to-ten, the vanguard of the Royal procession 
started from Buckingham Palace, and as the palace clock chimed 
ten strokes, Queen Victoria stepped into the gold State Coach, 
drawn by the Windsor Greys, and drove off to Westminster 


Abbey. 
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The Duke of Wellington received a great ovation from the 
crowd as he passed in the Royal procession. His appearance 
was the signal for prolonged outbursts of cheering. The hero 
of the battle of Waterloo was Lord-High-Constable-of-England 
at the Coronation ceremonies, and was immensely popular with 
the nation. 

It is said that during a certain big battle the “ Iron Duke” 
suddenly appeared in front of a sentry, set to guard a dangerous 
position, who was awaiting reinforcements. Upon seeing the 
Duke of Wellington the sentry cried out, forgetful of manners 
and discipline: God bliss your long nose! I would rather see 
it than ten thousand min !”” 

Queen Victoria arrived at the Abbey shortly after eleven- 
thirty. No rehearsal of the ceremony had been held, and the 
eight Trainbearers, in attendance on the Queen, experienced 
considerable difficulty in attempting to carry out simultaneously 
the duty of holding the Queen’s train, and manipulating their 
own. They walked two and two, in order of precedence. Lady 
Caroline Lennox with Lady Adelaide Paget; Lady Mary Talbot 
with Lady Fanny Cowper; Lady Alice Fitzwilliam with Lady 
Wilhelmina Stanhope; and Lady Louisa Jenkinson with 
Lady Mary Grimston. Each was dressed alike in white and 
silver. 

The Queen wore a gown of gold tissue. Over it she had a 
mantle and train of crimson velvet, bordered in gold lace, and 
lined with ermine, and on top of that, a long ermine cape. 
On her head was a circlet of diamonds. 

As Her Majesty advanced up the length of the Abbey to her 
throne, she expected every second to be pulled over backwards 
by her eight Attendants, so tightly did they cling to her train, as 
they jerked it first one way and then another in their efforts to 
avoid treading on each other’s trains, and tripping themselves up, 
Had they rehearsed beforehand they would have learned through 
Ee the way to relieve the Queen from the burden of the 

eavy weight. As it was, Victoria told her Mistress-of-the- 
Robes, the Duchess of Sutherland, afterwards: “ It was the most 
frightening experience of my life. How and why, they did not 
pull me over backwards I shall never understand.” 

This ordeal was not the only one experienced by the Queen 
during the Coronation ceremony. No one had instructed her in 
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the procedure of the service. At one part of the proceedings 
she whispered to Lord John Thynne, the third son of the second 
Marquess of Bath, and Sub-Dean of Westminster: “ Pray tell 
me what] am todo, The clergy do not know.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury knew no better than the rest. 
While the Queen was being invested with the Insignia, he 
unexpectedly placed the Orb in her hand. It was so heavy that 
she nearly dropped it. In investing her with the Ring—which 
is symbolical that the Sovereign is wedded to the State—the 
Archbishop placed it on her third finger, instead of on the little 
finger, which it had been made to fit. It is supposed to be 
slipped on the fourth finger of the right hand. The Archbishop 
tried to force the Ring over the Queen’s knuckle, and caused 
her such acute pain that it was with difficulty she restrained 
herself from crying aloud. 

The Act of Homage, paid by the Peers to their new Sovereign, 
proved to be another exhausting ordeal. At the present time, 
this ceremony has been simplified by one Peer acting as repre~ 
sentative, and doing homage for all. This arrangement was 
not the custom at the date of Queen Victoria’s Coronation, and 
no fewer than seventeen dukes, twenty-one marquesses, ninety~ 
three earls, nineteen viscounts, and ninety-one barons, knelt at 
her feet reciting their homage, and touched her crown and 
kissed her hand. 

Each in turn recited the words: “I do become your liege 
man of life and limb, and of earthly worship and faith, and truth 
I will bear unto you to live and die against all manner of folk, 
so help me, God.” 

By the time the Peerage had finished paying hot to the 
Queen, she had a severe headache caused through her crown 
being continually knocked as the various Peers touched it before 
kissing her hand. 

This Act of Homage aroused the jealousy of some people, 
who in spite of their pedigrees going back a hundred years were 
from lack of a peerage excluded from participating in the 
ceremony. One “country gentleman of the old school,” to quote 
his own description of himself, fell foul of the first Earl of 
Durham. “A mushroom Earl, who supplies you and me with 
coal,” he declared indignantly. He was highly incensed at the 
Earl being appointed Governor-General of British North America 
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while he, himself, as a “loyal country gentleman,” was pre- 
eluded from even taking part in the Act of Homage. “ Without 
which,” he concluded sadly, “rank of any sort dwindles to a 
name.” 

Mr. Disraeli, in describing later the scene in Westminster 
Abbey, during the crowning of the Queen, said: ‘‘ The Queen 
performed her part with great grace, which cannot in general be 
said of the other performers. They were always in doubt as to 
what came next, and you saw the want of rehearsal.” 

The ceremony in the Abbey lasted altogether for five hours. 
It was four-thirty when the Queen re-entered the gold State 
Coach, and was driven back to Buckingham Palace. According 
to her own account of the day, she reached “home, a little after 
six.” 

Among other representatives of Foreign Powers, who came to 
England to attend the Coronation, was the Tzarevitch, After 
his accession to the Russian throne as Alexander the Second, he 
was to become father-in-law to the second son of Queen Vic- 
toria, the Duke of Edinburgh, and also to Dagmar, the second 
daughter of the former Prince Christian of Glucksburg. Affie 
married the only daughter of the Emperor, and Dagmar married 
his eldest surviving son. 

It is difficult to convey an adequate pen portrait of Queen 
Victoria. So many of those who were associated with her 
have died. A former Lady-of-the-Bedchamber-in-Ordinary, 
who was In-Waiting during the last ten years of her reign, and 
who had been a playmate of the Queen’s children, told me: 
“ The characteristics which most impressed me in Queen Victoria 
were her utter truthfulness, and her faithfulness. It was not only 
that she was absolutely truthful herself. She expected the same 
standard from those about her, and her habit of believing’ that 
they were truthful caused them to tell her the truth. 

“She was most faithful to her friends, and most considerate 
to her Entourage. 

“ She was a brilliant Stateswoman, and a great foreign diplo- 
mat. She was very popular in France, and at other places 
abroad. The French people admired and loved her. When she 
stayed at Cimiez, near Nice, they would run along beside her 
en carriage, and cheer her when she went for her daily 

rive. 
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“ Queen Victoria had immense charm. She was an excep- 
tional character. Even when she was old, she still retained her 
wonderful memory, and all her faculties.” 

The Queen maintained a large Entourage throughout her 
reign. She was considerate not only to the members of her own 
Household, but to those belonging to her relations. A case in 
point was that of Mrs. Louisa Louis. She was 2 German by 
birth, and had been in the Household of Princess Charlotte of 
Wales. She lived in England altogether, for forty-nine years. 
After the death of his first wife, the King of the Belgians per- 
mitted her to remain at Claremont, but, as soon as Queen 
Victoria acceded to the Throne, she sent for Mrs. Louis, and 
installed her in the palace. The Queen was very attached to her. 
Mrs, Louis had known Victoria from the days of her childhood, 
and spoiled her. She was looking forward to being present in 
the Abbey at the Coronation ceremony, but she died, two months 
before the event, on Easter Sunday. During her last days, the 
young Queen was frequently with her. 

The ceremony of the Coronation, and the climax of the 
London season coincided. The Duke of Wellington issued 
invitations to a Coronation Ball. Young Prince Christian of 
Glucksburg was present, revolving stiffly with military precision 
in the new-fashioned dance, the valse. The vast ballroom was 
filled with couples, similarly rotating, to the rhythmical strains 
of Strauss’s Band. Crinolines swayed in time to the music, as 
their wearers swung round in the arms of an officer. His scarlet 
and gold-embroidered sleeve tenderly encircled his partner's 
“hour-glass ” waist. It was a brilliant assembly. A splendid 
scene to watch. The beautiful women in their delicate-hued 
gowns of brocade and satin. The young girls in frocks of filmy 
white tulle and sarletine. The men magnificent in Court 
uniforms, 

Such a number of guests accepted the “Iron Duke's” hospi~ 
tality that at onea.m. some of them had not yet reached the portico 
of Apsley House, and the line of waiting coaches, barouches, and 
fashionable “ sociables”—the name bestowed upon a roomy 
landau of the period, drawn by a pair of high-stepping horses— 
still stretched along Piccadilly. kis 

The two thousand guests included a number of Royal Person- 
ages, besides Prince Christian of Glucksburg, as well as all the 
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Ambassadors and Foreign Diplomats who had attended the 
Coronation. The Duchess of Gloucester (the fourth daughter 
of George the Third) was present, and the Duke and Duchess 
of Cambridge with their only son, Prince George of Cambridge, 
and the Duc de Nemours. 

Fourteen years later, in 1852, a Protocol was signed in 
London, under the terms of which Prince Christian of Glucks- 
burg was acknowledged successor to the Crown of Denmark. 


CHAPTER II 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE DANISH CROWN 


Northern Enrope disturbed about Succession of Denmark—Assembly of 
States, 1844—Royal Edict—Revolt of the Duchies—Marriage of 
Prince Christian of Glucksburg to Princess Louise of Hesse-Cassel— 
Pedigree of Royal Family of Hesse-Cassel—Its connections with the 
Sovereigns of England and Denmark—From Princess Mary of England 
to Her Majesty Queen Mary—Accession of Frederick the Seventh— 
Desire to appoint Prince Christian as Heir-Presumptive—Renunciation 
by Landgravine Charlotte—King of Denmark writes to Queen 
Victoria—Letter from the Queen to Frederick the Seventh—Protocol 
signed in London, May, 1852—Attirude of Duke of Augustenburg— 
Danish Constitution—Action by the Danish Diet—Royal Message—~ 
Controversy in England over Protocol—Protest by a disappointed 
claimant, 


HE question of the Danish succession to the Duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein began to disturb the tran- 
quillity of Northern Europe. The cause of the dispute 
was that in the event of failure of issue to the eldest male line 
then reigning that the several Dominions of the Crown would 
pass according to different laws of succession, which would mean 
the division of the Monarchy. In such event, Denmark proper 
would descend through a female branch to the Princess of 
Hesse-Cassel, while Holstein would follow the strict line of 
male succession, As for Schleswig, one party contended that the 
Duchy followed the descent of the Crown of Denmark, and a 
rival faction declared that it was indissolubly united to Holstein. 
Among the various claimants to the Duchies was the Grand 
Duke of Oldenburg, a junior branch of the Gottorp line, the 
Duke of Augustenburg, and his brother, Prince Frederick of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Noer. 
In 1844, the States of Denmark assembled at Rosskilde, and 
the decision was reached that Denmark, Schleswig, Holstein, and 
Lauenburg should be an indivisible State, and that it should 
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be hereditary in the female line. A Royal Edict, setting forth 
these conditions, was published by the Danish monarch, 
Christian the Eighth, on the 6th of July, 1846. 

The inhabitants of Schleswig and Holstein openly revolted 
against the Edict, and rose against the Danes. Warfare broke 
out between the Duchies and Denmark. A Danish army, 
under the leadership of General Hedemann, defeated the insur- 
rectionists at Bov, in the neighbourhood of Flensberg. The 
King of Prussia took the part of the rebels at first, and marched 
into Schleswig to go to their assistance, accompanied by an army 
of twenty thousand troops. At last, an armistice was entered 
into at Malmo, in August, 1848. Prussia and Austria changed 
their tactics, and sided with Denmark in assenting to its regaining 
the Duchies. 

The peace was only temporary. The following April, war 
broke on afresh. At the cost of considerable bloodshed, the 
Danish army was victorious. Its troops marched south and 
occupied Dannewirke, the valuable line of forts which—fifteen 
years later—-was to be the cause of warfare between Prussia 
and Denmark. 

Two years before the Royal Edict, on the 26th of May, 1842, 
Prince Christian of Glucksburg married Princess Louise of Hesse- 
Cassel, the daughter of William, Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel and 
Princess Charlotte of Denmark. Louise was in her twenty-fifth 
year. The Landgravine was a half-niece of the late Christian 
the Seventh, King of Denmark. Her father had been the son of 
King Frederick the Fifth by his second wife, Queen Juliana 
Marie. The Landgravine was also a sister-in-law of the Duchess 
of Cambridge. The former Princess Charlotte of Denmark 
renounced her rights to the Crown of Denmark, and likewise 
the rights of her son, the Landgrave Frederick the Fifth, in 
favour of her son-in-law and his wife, Louise. 

On the opposite page is reproduced the Royal Pedigree of the 
family of Hesse-Cassel. It traces the linking up of Queen 
Alexandra and Queen Mary. 

I am indebted very much to Queen Mary for giving me 
particulars of the Royal Family of Hesse~Cassel, and also for 
graciously correcting a copy of the pedigree which I submitted 
to Her Majesty. For many months I searched for a copy of the 
pedigree of the Royal Family of Hesse-Cassel. Failing to 
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discover one over here, I decided that the only thing to do was 
to try and draft one. The original attempt, with the corrections 
in the handwriting of Queen Mary, I have carefully preserved 
and treasured. 

The final draft, facing page 41, was kindly revised by 
Mr, Hauch-Fausbell, the Director of the Danish Genealogical 
Institute. 

The family of Hesse-Cassel is connected by marriage to the 
Sovereigns of England and Denmark. Frederick the Fifth, 
King of Denmark, was married first to Princess Louisa, the fifth 
and youngest daughter of George the Second, King of England, 
Their second and surviving son succeeded to the Danish Throne 
as Christian the Seventh. ‘Their third daughter, Princess 
Louise of Denmark, married the Landgrave Charles of Hesse- 
Cassel. In the next generation, the eldest daughter of the 
Landgravine Louise became Queen Marie of Denmark after her 
marriage to her first cousin, Frederick the Sixth. The younger 
daughter, named after her mother, the Landgravine Louise, 
married Prince William of Glucksburg, and gave birth to Prince 
Christian, the future King of Denmark. 

King Frederick the Fifth’s second wife was Princess Juliana 
Marie of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel. She also bore her husband a 
son, who was named after his father. It was this Prince Frederick 
of Denmark’s daughter, Charlotte, who subsequently married 
Landgrave William the Second of Hesse-Cassel, and became the 
mother of another Louise. The circle was completed when 
Princess Louise of Hesse-Cassel went back to her mother’s 
native land after her marriage to Prince Christian of Glucksburg, 
and later became Queen of Denmark.! 

To go back several generations—Landgrave Frederick the 
Second of Hesse-Cassel (grandfather to Landgrave William the 
Second) was married first to Princess Mary, a sister of Queen 
Louisa of Denmark, and fourth daughter of George the Second, 
King of England. Their eldest surviving son, William, became 
Elector of Hesse-Cassel. He was succeeded by his brother, 
Charles. On the death of the latter in 1836, another brother, 
Frederick, succeeded to the Duchy. Landgrave Frederick the 

2 For information concerning the Pedigree of the Royal Family of Hesse~ 
Cassel, the authoress, Erica Beal, desires to acknowledge the gracious 
assistance of Her Majesty Queen Mary. 
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Third was married to Princess Caroline Polyxene of Nassau- 
Usingen. They had a family of five sons and three daughters. The 
eldest son, William (named after his uncle, the Elector), married 
Princess Charlotte of Denmark. The youngest daughter, 
‘Augusta, became the wife of the first Duke of Cambridge, and 
was grandmother to Queen Mary. The family pedigree, as 
traced, degins on one side with a Princess Mary of England, 
and continues t0 Queen Mary, the mother of King George the 
Sizth. 

The death of the Danish monarch, Christian the Eighth, in 
1848, and the accession of his son, Frederick the Seventh, 
immediately drew attention to the vital necessity of settling the 
question of the Heir-Presumptive to Denmark. The new 
monarch was childless. He had married twice, and both marri- 

ses had been dissolved. His second wife was Princess Caroline 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. Their marriage terminated in 1846, 
Prior to his accession, he fell in love with a girl of humble birth 
named Louise Rasmussen, and to the consternation of his 
Ministers, he married her after becoming King. He wished to 
make her his Consort, and raise her to the rank of Queen, but 
other counsels prevailed and instead she was created Countess 
Danner. The new Countess had received a sound education 
and was gifted. Nevertheless, her elevation to the dignity of 
Queen would only have sown disharmony among the Danish 
peoples. There were enough problems to settle in connection 
with the succession and the Duchies, without bringing in the 
additional one of a m tic Queen. 

An estrangement had sprung up between the late King and 
his son. King Christian had been distressed over the collapse of 
his son’s two marriages, and concerned at his infatuation for 
Louise Rasmussen. Some people said that Prince Frederick was 
jealous of his father’s devotion to Prince Christian. Such 
tumours were effectually dispelled by the evident desire of the 
newly-acceded monarch to beftiend his second cousin, and to 
propose him as Heir-Presumptive. 

The most pressing question just then was who should reign 
after Frederick the Seventh. The choice of Prince Christian of 
Glucksburg was favoured by the Danish people. His mother 
was a granddaughter of King Frederick the Fifth, and a sister- 
in-law of King Frederick the Sixth, His mother-in-law was a 
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granddaughter of King Frederick the Fifth by that monarch’s 
second marriage, and a half-niece of King Christian the Seventh, 

Prince Christian of Glucksburg and his young wife were 
popular in Denmark. From the time of her marriage to him, 
Princess Christian had identified herself with Danish interests. 
She had set herself to make a serious study of politics and inter- 
national affairs, and to make useful contacts with such person- 
ages as would prove helpful to the advancement of her husband’s 
career. She contrived to embue Christian with some of her own 
enthusiasm. In the days of his bachelorhood, his interests had 
lain chiefly between his military duties and social amusements. 
His marriage altered all that. The many contacts which his 
energetic, far-seeing wife established proved to be of great 
assistance, not only to himself when it became his turn to reign 
upon the Danish Throne, but also to their children. 

In 1851, the Protocol of Warsaw was signed. The final 
clause in it stabilised the position of Prince Christian of Glucks- 
burg. It read: “The male lineage of Prince Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg, and of his Consort, 
Princess Louise of Hesse, unites in itself the rights of inheritance, 
which, on the extinction of the male line actually reigning in 
Denmark, devolve upon it in virtue of the renunciation of Her 
Royal Highness, the Landgravine Charlotte of Hesse, of her son, 
Prince Frederick of Hesse, and of her daughter, Princess Mary 
of Anhalt-Dessau.” 

The King of Denmark wrote to Queen Victoria, and informed 
her of the proposed arrangements in regard to the future 
rulership of Denmark. Her reply to his letter is set out 
here. 


‘Winpsor Castle, 


4th January, 1852, 
Sir, My BROTHER, 

I received the letter which your Majesty addressed to me 
on the 24th of August last, and in which, after referring to the 
necessity for establishing some definite arrangement with 
regard to the eventual succession to the Crown of Denmark, 
your Majesty is pleased to acquaint me that, in your opinion, 
such an arrangement might advantageously be made in favour 
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of: your Majesty’s cousin, His Highness the Prince Christian 
of Glucksburg, and the issue of his marriage with the Princess 
Louise of Hesse, in favour of whom the nearer claimants have 
renounced their rights and titles. 

I trust I need not assure your Majesty of the sincere friend- 
ship which I entertain for you, and of the deep interest which 
T feel in the welfare of the Danish Monarchy. It was in 
accordance with these sentiments that I accepted the office of 
mediator between your Majesty and the States of the German 
Confederation, and it afforded me the sincerest pleasure to 
have been thus instrumental in re-establishing the relations of 
peace between your Majesty and those States. 

With regard to the question of the eventual succession to 
both the Danish and Ducal Crowns, I have to state to your 
Majesty that although I declined to take any part in the settle- 
ment of thatcombination, it will be a source 7 ie satisfaction 
to me to learn that an arrangement has been definitely deter- 
mined upon equally satisfactory to yourself and to the 
Germanic Confederation, and whenever it shall have been 
notified to me that such an arrangement has been arrived at, 
I shall then be ready in accordance with what was stated in 
the Protocol of the 2nd of August, 1850, to consider in 
concert with my Allies, the expediency of giving the sanction 
of an European acknowledgement to the arrangement which 
may thus have been made. 

} avail myself with great pleasure of this opportunity to 
renew to your Majesty the expression of the invariable 
attachment and high esteem with which I am, 


Sir, my Brother, 
your Majesty’s Good Sister, 
Victoria R. 


In May, 1852, the Plenipotentiaries of the eight countries of 
England, Austria, France, Prussia, Russia, Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark, assembled in London to discuss the terms of the 
proposed Protocol, under which Prince Christian of Glucksburg 
was to be formally recognized by the eight Powers as the Heir- 
Presumptive to the Crown of Denmark. 
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Monsieur de Bille, who had accompanied the Prince to 
London, fourteen years earlier, when the latter attended the 
Coronation of Queen Victoria, was the Danish Plenipotentiary. 

The full text of the Treaty is given below : 


TREATY between Her Majesty, the Emperor of Austria, 
the Prince President of the French Republic, the King of 
Prussia, the Emperor of All the Russias, and the King 
of Sweden and Norway on the One Part AND the King of 
Denmark on the Other Part, relative to the Succession to the 
Crown of Denmark. 


Signed at London, May 8th, 1852. 
Ratifications exchanged at London, June roth, 1852. 


IN the name of the Most Holy and Indivisible Trinity. 

PREAMBLE. Her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, His Majesty the 
Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, the 
Prince President of the French Republic, His Majesty the King 
of Prussia, His Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias, 
and His Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway, taking 
into consideration that the maintenance of the integrity of 
the Danish Monarchy, as connected with the general interests 
of the balance of power in Europe is of high importance to 
the preservation of peace, and that an arrangement by which 
the succession to the whole of the Dominions now united 
under the sceptre of His Majesty the King of Denmark, 
should devolve upon the male line, to the exclusion of the 
females, would be the best means of securing the integrity of 
that Monarchy, have resolved, at the invitation of His Danish 
Majesty to conclude a Treaty, in order to give to the arrange- 
ments relating to such order of succession, an additional 
pledge of stability by an act of European acknowledgement. 

ARTICLE 1. AFTER having taken into serious consider- 
ation, the interests of his Monarchy, His Majesty the King of 
Denmark, with the assent of His Royal Highness the Heredi- 
tary Prince, and of his nearest Cognates, entitled to the 
Succession by the Royal Law of Denmark, as well as in 
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concert with His Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias, 
Head of the elder branch of the House of Holstein-Gottorp, 
having declared his wish to regulate the order of succession 
in his dominions, in such manner that in default of issue male 
in a direct line from Frederick the Third of Denmark, his 
Crown should devolve upon His Highness Prince Christian 
of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg, and upon the 
issue of the marriage of that Prince with Her Highness The 
Princess Louise of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucks-~ 
burg, born a Princess of Hesse, by order of Primogeniture, 
from male to male; the High Contracting Parties, appreci- 
ating the wisdom of the view which has determined the 
eventual adoption of that arrangement, engage by common 
consent, in case the contemplated contingency should be 
realized, to acknowledge in His Highness the Prince Christian 
of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg, and his male 
issue in the direct line by his marriage with the said Princess, 
the right of succeeding to the whole of the Dominions now 
united under the sceptre of His Majesty the King of Denmark, 

Articte II. THE High Contracting Parties, acknowledg- 
ing as permanent the principle of the integrity of the Danis! 
Monarchy engage to take into consideration the further pro- 
positions which His Majesty the King of Denmark may deem 
it expedient to address to them, in case (which God forbid) 
the extinction of the issue male, in the direct line of 
His Highness the Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Glucksburg, by his marriage with Her Highness 
The Princess Louise of Schleswig - Holstein - Sonderburg - 
Glucksburg, born a Princess of Hesse, should become 
imminent. 

ARTICLE III. IT is expressly understood that the reciprocal 
tights and obligations of His Majesty the King of Denmark, 
and of the Germanic Confederation concerning the Duchies 
of Holstein, and Lauenburg, rights and obligations established 
by the Federal Act of 1815, and by the existing Federal right, 
shall not be.affected by the present Treaty. 

Article IV. THE High Contracting Parties reserve to 
themselves to bring the present Treaty to the knowledge of 
the other Powers and to invite them to accede to it. 

Articte V. THE present Treaty shall be ratified, and the 
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ratifications shall be exchanged at London at the expiration 
of six weeks, or sooner, if possible. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF THE RESPECTIVE PLENIPOTENTIARIES 
HAVE SIGNED THE SAME, AND HAVE AFFIXED THERETO 
THE SEAL OF THEIR ARMS. 


Done at London the eighth day of May, in the year 
of Our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
two. 

{L.S.) MALMESBURY, (L.S.) BILE. 

(L.S.) Kupeck. 

(L.S.) A. WALEWSKI. 

(L.S.) BUNSEN. 

(L.S.) BRUNNOW. 

(L.S.) REHAUSEN. 


Eight countries, at any rate, could congratulate themselves 
over the settlement of the vexed question of the Danish succes- 
sion, namely the eight signatories to the Treaty, England, 
Austria, France, Prussia, Russia, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 
Northern cried sat back in a spirit of well-earned tranquillity. 
It was said that two of the rejected claimants to the Crown, 
the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, and the Duke of Augustenburg, 
were dissatisfied over the decision, but none of the signatories 
to the Treaty expected them to be otherwise, in spite of rumour 
having rewarded the Duke of Augustenburg with a million- 
and-a-half dollars, approximately three hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds, as compensation for the surrender of his 
rights, 
eon the 11th of May, 1852, The Times published a leader, in- 
veighing against the Duke, and stated: “ The line of Augusten- 
burg is senior to the line of Sonderburg-Glucksburg, but it is 
attainted for the part it took in the late contest, which was mainly 
fomented by those Princes, in order to secure and extend their 
own exclusive pretensions by the dismemberment of the Danish 
Monarchy.” 
It was not until after the Treaty had been signed and ratified 
in London that King Frederick the Seventh went to the Danish 
Diet with a proposal that they should abolish the existing law 
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of succession in order to fulfil the provisions laid down in the 
Protocol. The delay aroused criticism in certain quarters, but 
it was a wise action on the part of the King to obtain the consent 
of the eight Powers first. He could not have gone ta the Diet 
in the first place. 

The Danish Constitution of 1849, and the political system 
based upon it, was not replaced by a new Constitution 
until 1915. Then, the Great War was the cause. It brought 
about political difficulties which rendered amendments to the 
Constitution a necessity. 

The old Constitution was based upon a hereditary monarchy, 
and two parliamentary Chambers, The Upper Chamber 
consisted of the Landsting, thirty-eight members of over forty 
years of age, who had a property qualification, and who were 
nominated by the Sovereign. The Lower Chamber, the 
Folketing, was composed of men who were not landed pro- 
prietors. Both Chambers were known as the Riksdag, or 
Danish Diet. The Folketing was not sufficiently powerful to 
enforce its views upon the King, and the Upper Chamber, and 
was in perpetual opposition to the Landsting. It was not until 
1894 that a compromise was eventually arrived at between the 
two Chambers. 

The form of government, known as limited monarchy, is 
maintained. The executive power is vested in the King, 
Ministers, who are appointed and dismissed by the Sovereign, 
form the Council of State. The Heir Apparent sits with them, 
when he comes of age, and the King presides. If His Majesty 
is unable to preside, owing to other duties, he can, if he chooses, 
cause the business to proceed in a Council of Ministers, under the 
presidency of the Prime Minister. Without the consent of the 
Riksdag, the King cannot declare war, conclude Peace, make or 
dissolve alliances, or commercial treaties, cede any national 
territory, or contract any obligation w1 ich varies the existing 
conditions of the public law. 

The Royal Message which King Frederick the Seventh sent to 
the Danish Diet, on the 4th of October, 1852, was in two parts, 
The first part proposed : “ That rhe right of inheritance should be 
conferred on Prince Christian of Glucksburg and his heirs male 
by the Princess Louise (according to the Treaty of London of 
May 8th, 1852).” 
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The second part proposed: “ That all right of succession 
accordingly to Articles twenty-seven to forty of the Lex Regia 
should be abolished.” 

A Commission was set up to consider the Royal Message, and 
to present a report upon it to the Diet. It recommended that 
the Riksdag should agree to the first part of the Royal Message, 
but not to the second, and drafted three recommendations for 
the consideration of the Diet. 

The first recommendation, which was formally adopted by 
the Danish Diet, proposed: “ That the question of the abolition 
of the Lex Regia be postponed until the Constitution for the 
whole State, already promised by a Royal Manifesto, be pre- 
sented,” This referred to the promise made by the new monarch, 
King Frederick the Seventh, to establish a Constitutional 
system to safeguard the rights of his German subjects inhabiting 
Schleswig and Holstein, 

The Danish Diet refused to give their assent to Part Two of 
the Royal Message, which referred to the abolition of the Lex 
Regia, until the King had actually instituted the new Consti- 
tution. On this, the Diet dissolved. It was dissolved three 
times altogether, before Part Two of the Royal Message was 
eventually carried. : 

Meanwhile in England, controversy continued in connection 
with the succession of Prince Christian of Glucksburg, and the 
part played by Great Britain in regard to the Protocol pro- 
claiming him the Heir-Presumptive. In March, 1853, a pamphlet 
‘was printed for private circulation in London. It was entitled : 
“ The Crown of Denmark Disposed of by a Religious Minister 
through a Fraudulent Treaty.” The author preserved a discreet 
anonymity. Under its protection he inveighed against the 
British Government, the Cabinet, and the third Earl of Malmes- 
bury, who had been Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs at the 
time of the signing of the Treaty, and had put his signature to it. 
In the pamphlet, England was accused of experimenting upon 
Denmark, the Duchies, and the Danish peoples “in 2 manner 
which evinces unparalleled nerve.” 

The author did not spare Queen Victoria even, and perti- 
nently demanded: “Is Queen Victoria Heir-General to Denmark 
and to the Duchies ?” 

After that broadside the author accused one of the signatories 
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to the Treaty, Baron Brunnow, the Russian Ambassador in 
London, of being the instigator of the article published in The 
Times on the 11th of May, 1852, three days after the signing of the 
Protocol. He further complained that the conditions of the Treaty 
were never published in any newspaper, and said that for ten 
months he, himself, had remained in ignorance of the fact that 
copies could be purchased for the price of one penny from the 
offices of Number 6, Great Turnstile, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or at 
Number 32, Abingdon Street, Westminster. 

It is interesting to compare this pamphlet with the action 
taken by the Duke of Augustenburg’s brother, Prince Frederick 
of Schleswig-Holstein-Noer. On the 3oth of December, 1852, 
the Duke signed an Act of Renunciation at Frankfurt. Three 
months later, on the 30th of March, 1853, the Altona Mercury 
published acopy of the document. Prince Frederick of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Noer read it, and submitted a formal Protest to tl 
President of the Danish Diet. He dated his dispatch the 24th of 
March, 1853, and addressed it from the United Services Club, 
London, Init, the Prince begged the President to place his formal 
Protest before the Danish Diet, and declared that he was unaware 
of the document entered into between the King of Denmark and 
his brother, until he perused the Altona Mercury. He added that in 
case the use of the word “ family ” might be taken to assume his 
personal knowledge of the document and its contents, he 
hereby made a formal declaration that he had no knowledge of it 
whatsoever until he saw the said newspaper. He protested 
vehemently against the Treaty of 1852, and contended that the 
Protocol was “ one of coercion and spoliation.” 

The sentiments were suspiciously similar to those set forth 
by the anonymous author of the pamphlet. 


CHAPTER. III 


CHILDHOOD OF PRINCESS ALEXANDRA AND PRINCESS 
DAGMAR 


‘A cosmopolitan blossoming—The Gule Palace—Copenhagen, a fairy-like 
city—How the Royal brothers and sisters spent their childhood— 
Summer and winter-—A new monarch—Frederick the Seventh— 
Inmates of the Royal nursery in the Gule Palace—Removal to Bern- 
storff—Only member of the family of Prince and Princess Christian 
of Glucksburg to be born there—How the six brothers and sisters 
spent their days at Bernstorff—A magic castle—Simplicity of the 
childhood of Princess Alexandra and Princess Dagmar—The three 
wishes of the three sisters—Future and present. 


OMPARATIVELY little seems to have been published 

in English literature about the Glucksburg dynasty, and 

the cosmopolitan blossoming thence of a Danish and a 
Grecian King, and English and Russian Queens. 

The three brothers and three sisters, Frederick (later King 
of Denmark); Alexandra (Queen of England); William (pro- 
claimed King of Greece); Dagmar (Empress of Russia) ; 
Thyra (Duchess of Cumberland), and Prince Valdemar, were 
brought up amid beautiful surroundings in their childhood. 
The glorious avenues of widespreading beech trees at Bernstorff. 
The vision of the graceful yachts sailing the Sound, the salt 
tang of the sea-breezes. The picnic parties in the woods, the 
gallops on pony-back through the forest at Bernstorff. The 
visits to the Old Market at Copenhagen, at which the Danish 
women wore their picturesque national costumes. This was the 
background for the happy, serene childhood of these six Royal 
brothers and sisters. 

The Gule Palace, the former home of Prince Christian and 
his wife, is situated in Copenhagen, and their residence there 
imbued the Royal children with a deep affection for the Danish 
capital. On summer days they thought Copenhagen a fairy-like 
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city, with its gleaming water, whose smooth, unrippled surface 
reflected white swans, swimming past in stately fashion, and 
willow trees, their branches trailing, and dipping and bowing to 
their own graceful image mirrored in the stream. 

Alexandra and Dagmar loved to walk along the broad 
promenade of the Langeline. The Yacht Club is situated there. 
Its terrace was always a favourite meeting-place with members 
and their guests who foregathered under gay, striped umbrellas, 
and watched the ships and the white sails of the yachts out in 
the Sound, 

The city is intersected with gardens, richly planted with 
roses, and borders of brilliant-coloured flowers. The air was 
scented with their fragrance. Here and there sparkled little 
ponds, fringed with weeping willows whose branches, gaily 
dancing in the summer breeze, seemed to belie their name. The 
sweet perfume of the magnolia trees in the gardens was a 
reminder each year to the Royal children of the advent of 
summer. 

The spirit of Hans Andersen’s stories seems to have imbued 
the city. In the winter it is transformed into a snow scene. The 
delicate branches of the willows hung low with snow. Icicles 
dripped from them. The little gardens looked like a white fairy- 
land. On the frozen ponds skated gay parties of boys and girls, 
The Royal brothers and sisters to set out toboganning. 
The sound of laughter and the jingle of sleigh-bells echoed in 
the clear, frosty air. 

Denmark is a country of windmills. Pretty, picturesque land- 
marks, with their thatched roofs. By contrast to Denmark, 
Russia seemed a bare rugged land to the eyes of Princess Dagmar, 
when she first went to live there after her marriage to the 
Tzarevitch Alexander. 

Alexandra and Dagmar both loved animals, and especially 
deer. Situated near Copenhagen is Dyrehave, meaning literally 
Deer Park, It was a pretty sight to watch the graceful animals 
wandering beneath the avenue of beech trees with which the 
park is thickly planted. The little Princesses had no fear. They 
fed the deer, and the swans alike, whenever the opportunity 
arose. 

It was a happy and united family party who lived together 
in the Gule Palace, lent them by the kindly Danish monarch, 
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Christian the Eighth. Economy had to be practised as the young 
parents were not wealthy, but Princess Christian was a clever 
manager. 

Princess Dagmar was only a baby when King Christian the 
Eighth died in 1848, and her father’s second cousin succeeded, 
The Royal nursery in the Gule Palace had four inmates by then. 
Frederick, the eldest son, was born in 1843, Alexandra, in 1844. 
William arrived on Christmas Eve, the following year, and 
Dagmar was born in 1847. A gap of several years intervened 
before the arrival of Thrya in 1853, and Valdemar in 1858. 

The five elder children of Prince and Princess Christian were 
each born at the Gule Palace. Only Valdemar, the youngest, 
was horn at Bernstorff. 

After the signing of the Protocol proclaiming Prince Christian 
Heir-Presumptive to Denmark he was given a suitable income, 
compatible with the increased responsibilities of his new 
position, and was allotted the Castle of Bernstorff as an official 
residence. 

This castle is situated about ten miles from Copenhagen, 
and is set in the middle of a fine park. It is a two-storied white 
building, with long windows descending to the ground on the 
lower and first floors. The general architectural design is 
simplicity. In the centre of the castle is a circular bay-window. 
On either side of it are five windows. The bay terminates in a 
turret at the top, surmounted by a flagstaff. 

Princess Alexandra loved to watch the setting sun transform 
the windows of Bernstorff into mirrors, and see the golden and 
rose-tinted clouds reflected in them. To her childish imagina- 
tion it became a magic castle then. A stronghold that might 
have been created by her favourite story-teller, Hans Andersen. 

Bernstorff is famed for its avenues of beech trees. Many 
were the games enjoyed by the happy family of young brothers 
and sisters beneath the shelter of the spreading foliage. Princess 
Alexandra revelled in the rides through the neighbouring forest. 
Seated on her pony, she galloped ahead. Her light, brown hair 
streaming out behind her, and her large blue eyes sparkling with 
excitement. 

On December 21st, 1858, two months after the birth of the 
youngest child, Valdemar, the title of Royal Highness was 
conferred upon Prince Christian and his heirs. Prussia perceived 
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with reluctance this further consolidation of the future Danish 
monarch. It enhanced the marriageable qualities of the six sons 
and daughters. As Prussia had an abundant supply of local 
Princesses to marry off, some of whom were unendowed 
with the good looks of the Danish Royal family, she felt 
aggrieved. 

It was a healthy, pleasant existence which the Royal children 
spent at Bernstorff under the kindly guardianship of Apapa and 
Amamma, the names they bestowed upon their parents. Each 
child was given a small garden. They diligently dug it over, 
sowed their seed, and later watered the plants which rewarded 
their horticultural industry. They kept pets, and were taught to 
look after them, and were not allowed to delegate such duties. 
If they disobeyed the punishment was temporary banishment 
from the pet. By such methods each child unconsciously acquired 
a sense of responsibility. 

Princess Alexandra and Princess Dagmar took lessons 
together. They studied under a resident Swiss governess, and 
made rapid strides in languages. They could converse fluently in 
English, French, and German, as well as their native tongue. 
French was the language most generally employed in speech and 
correspondence between Royal personages belonging to the 
Courts of Europe, and of Russia. It was considered fashionable, 
whereas German was thought plebeian by some people. 

There was nearly three years difference in age between 
Alexandra and Dagmar, but this served to introduce an increased 
tenderness into their relationship, and to induce in Alexandra 
a protective air towards Dagmar. The same spirit exists in this 
generation between the two great-grandchildren, Princess 
Elizabeth and her sister, Princess Margaret. 

The two sisters, who were each to become a Queen, were 
brought up under simple conditions in their childhood. The 
Danish people possess a simplicity of outlook, coupled with a 
staunch commonsense, and the two little girls seem to have 
unconsciously absorbed this national attribute. Each day had 
its allotted occupations, and its hours off for recreation. They 
alternately studied, and read and played. When they quarrelled 
with their brothers—an event that sometimes occurred—they 
teasingly quoted a Danish proverb: “ Tomme Tundere buldre 
nest me Empty barrels sound most”). When they essayed a 
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task beyond their mental and physical accomplishment, they 
consoled themselves philosophically instead of bewailing such 
failure: “ Ogsaa Paven har vaeret en Skolepog” (“ Even the 
Pope was once a schoolboy ”). ; 

Other proverbs which could be used to point 2 moral, and 
were gleefully used for that purpose were: “ Hyvor man ikka Kan 
springe over, skal men Krybe under” (‘‘ What a man cannot jump 
over, he must creep under ”), and “‘ God giver hver Fugl Foede men 
Kaster den egi Reden” (“ God gives every bird food, but does 
not throw it into its nest”). 

One day during their girlhood, the three sisters, Princess 
Alexandra, Princess Dagmar, and Princess Thyra, were seated 
beneath the spreading trees in the forest surrounding Bernstorff. 
They had been gathering wild flowers. As they sat there 
arranging their bunches of flowers they began to talk about the 
future, and to confess what each hoped it would bring, Dagmar 
was the first to state her wish. “J would like to have power and 
influence,” she said. 

Thyra sighed. She was still in the schoolroom under the 
daily surveillance of tutors and governesses, and longed to be 

‘own-up. “I would like to be clever and accomplished,” she 

mented, 

“ What is your wish, Alix? It is your turn to confess,” asked 
Dagmar. 

“J—oh! I would like—above all things—to be loved,” was 
the answer. 

Perhaps the fairies, in whom some of the good Danish country- 
people believed, overheard the three wishes, and decided to 
grant them. The future was to prove to Princess Dagmar 
that “ power and influence” does not always bring happiness. 
She had to thank her mother, and the training given her in her 
childhood for the courage that sustained her in later years. 
Princess Christian of Glucksburg bequeathed her own brave, 
gay spirit to her three daughters. 

Amid the sunshine at Bernstorff it was difficult to imagine a 
sorrowful future, or the horrors of revolution and terrorism. 
Princess Alexandra looked around at the familiar, beloved forest, 
and smiled at her sisters. Her wish was to be granted. She was 
to gain and to retain for all time the love of a nation, But, the 
invisible delights of an—as yet—unknown future paled before 
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the visible delights of Bernstorff, and the contentment of the 
present moment. 

She thought affectionately of her shining city. Copenhagen 
—where now Hans Andersen’s sculptured mermaid sits on a 
stone boulder, and gazes serenely down upon the blue waters 
of the Sound, and the yachts sailing along. 


CHAPTER IV 


A ROYAL UPBRINGING IN DENMARK 


How Princess Christian of Glucksburg brought up her children—-A pioneer 
—A different policy to one practised by Baron Stockmar—How it 
affected the furure of the Danish Royal children—~Their religion—The 
Sabbath at Gentofte—The Lutheran Pastor—Confirmation of Princess 
Alexandra in Royal Chapel at the Christiansborg Palace—-The young 
Princess as a girl—A family reunion at Rumpenheim—Princess Mary 
of Cambridge—First meeting ar Rumpenheim between future Duchess 
of Teck and future Princess of Wales—Some Danish legends—One 
in particular—Trolls and Gnomes—Secret terror of Hans Andersen— 
Christmas in Denmark—Quaint customs—Propitiating the Nisser 
—Distributing the aeblas Kiver—Bernstorff at Christmas-time. 


advance of ber generation in her method of bringing up 

her family of boys and girls, She was a pioneer of physical 
culture. She encouraged them to brave the elements, to be 
out-of-doors in all weathers, and to sleep with their windows 
open. As this system was directly opposed to the “ closed- 
window ” creed of the age, it gained her the reputation of being 
a fanatic about fresh air. Undaunted by warnings of danger to 
health, and fear of catching cold the Princess pursued her own 
course, and continued to bring up her family on principles of 
sound common sense. 

Both the Prince and Princess were firm believers in a good and 
varied education, and thought that no advancement was possible 
without it. They did not practise the rigid schedule and doctrine 
of Baron Stockmar, or favour the almost cloistered seclusion in 
which the Prince of Wales was educated. On the contrary 
they held the opinion that the more natural the environment, 
and the more contacts made with people the better for the child. 

If Princess Christian was twentieth-century in some of her 
methods she was a firm supporter of the domestic skill of the 
‘sixties. She insisted on her daughters becoming proficient in 
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every branch of housekeeping. It was due to this early training 
that Princess Alexandra and Princess Dagmar were not only 
good wives, but good home-makers, even to the point of making 
a palace into a home for their husbands. 

In yet another way the Prince and Princess were of material 
assistance to their children, and influenced their futures. It will 
be remembered how Princess Christian helped her husband by 
making contacts with various personages, and by arousing his 
interest in the study of international affairs and statesmanship. 
Now, it was his turn to pass on this knowledge to their children, 
a task in which his wife ably seconded him. The final results of 
their efforts may be perceived in the cosmopolitan blossoming of 
their children upon different thrones, and the quickness with 
which each slipped into their position in their new country, and 
won the confidence, respect, and affection of their adopted 

‘oples. 

Pte three sons and three daughters belonging to Prince and 
Princess Christian of Glucksburg were brought up in the 
Lutheran Faith. On Sunday they attended the simple service, 
held in the little country church of Gentofte, near Bernstortf, 
presided over by the elderly white-haired pastor, who wore his 
picturesque costume with its starched ruff. The Heir-Presumptive 
to the Crown of Denmark and his wife sat in the high wooden 
pew, surrounded by their family of bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked sons 
and daughters. Behind the church spread the woods, a mass of 
delicate green foliage in the spring-time, a voluptuous fire of 
tawny, russet colours in the autumn. In front stretched the sea- 
shore, and the gentle voice of the pastor was permanently 
accompanied by the murmur of the waves. 

Sunday at the Gule Palace, and later at Bernstorff, was always 
a pleasant day. After the service was over, if the weather was 
fine enough, the children were allowed to go down to the sea- 
shore, and mingle with the burghers and their wives, who had 
brought their own sons and daughters there to enjoy the sun- 
shine and the salt breezes, and also in the hope of seeing the 
Royal family. 

On the 18th of October, 1860, when Princess Alexandra was in 
her sixteenth year, she was confirmed in the Royal Chapel at 
the Christiansborg Palace in Copenhagen. The ceremony was 
performed by Dean Stifts Provost Paulli, who had imparted 
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religious instruction to her brothers and sisters, and herself from 
their childhood. The Royal Chapel was crowded as invitations 
had been issued to many members of the Danish nobility. 
King Frederick the Seventh was present, as well as her parents. 

The young Princess looked a very graceful figure in her white 
dress and veil, but the most notable thing about her was the 
serenity of her countenance. She cherished a simple faith in the 
Almighty which she retained throughout her life, and which 
upheld her subsequently through many trials. 

As a girl Princess Alexandra had light brown hair. It was fine 
and silky in texture. She had very large eyes, of an uncommon 
sapphire shade—the colour of the Sound. Although she travelled 
abroad with her mother during her girlhood, she did not go to 
England until she visited Queen Victoria after the formal 
announcement of her betrothal to the Prince of Wales. 

A portion of these early travels abroad consisted of family 
reunions. Both Princess Alexandra and her sister, Princess 
Dagmar, were brought up on family reunions, and the habit 
continued after their respective marriages to the future King of 
England, and the future Emperor of Russia. 

In their girlhood these reunions were held at Rumpenheim, 
near Frankfurt. The Landgrave William the Second of Hesse- 
Cassel and his wife, the former Princess Charlotte of Denmark, 
gave these gatherings during his lifetime. At his death, Rumpen- 
heim was left jointly to his two surviving brothers, Frederick 
and George, and to their three sisters, Princess Louise of Hesse- 
Cassel who married Baron Decken, the Grand Duchess Marie 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and Augusta, the widowed Duchess 
of Catbridge—whose husband died in 1850. These five 
brothers and sisters joined together to give the reunion parties. 
They were generally held every two years, but sometimes took 
place annually. 

Outsiders found the practice of naming one generation after 
another very confusing. Louise of Hesse-Cassel was aunt to 
Louise of Glucksburg. Augusta of Cambridge was mother to 
Augusta of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. Frederick was handed down 
from father to son. William recurred repeatedly. Queen Victoria 

2 For information and revisions concerning the Royal upbringing in 
Denmark the authoress, Erica Beal, desires to acknowledge the gracious 
assistance of H.R.H. The (late) Prince Valdemar of Denmark. 
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overcame difficulties of identification by bestowing distinguishing 
nicknames upon her family, relations and connections. 

The gatherings at Rumpenheim? provided the older generation 
with an opportunity to meet and discuss family affairs, and 
allowed the younger generation to become acquainted with one 
another. Among the latter was Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
who accompanied her mother, one of the three hostesses. 
Princess Mary was quadruply connected with the Danish Royal 
Family, through her mother—aunt to Princess Christian of 
Glucksburg, through her mother’s cousin—Queen Marie of 
Denmark, through her aunt—the former Princess Charlotte 
of Denmark, and through her great-aunt—the former Princess 
Louise of Denmark, the daughter of the late King Frederick the 
Fifth by his first wife, Queen Louisa—the youngest daughter of 
George the Second, King of England. 

Queen Victoria was very fond of her first cousin, Princess 
Mary. She took an interest in her future. The question of a 
suitable marriage was discussed and deferred. The Princess 
held decided views of her own on the subject. She was 
in her thirty-third year—an age which was considered old 
for matrimony in those days—when she became the wife of 
the Duke of Teck. It was probably due to the very fact that she 
was older, and in her prime, that made her first child, the present 
Queen Mary, so strong and healthy and intelligent. The custom 
which prevailed at that time of very young marriages did not 
always turn out so satisfactory from the eugenic point of view, 
or produce healthy, vigorous babies. 

The Duchess of Cambridge had taken a kindly interest in 
helping to promote the marriage between her eldest brother's 
daughter, Princess Louise of Hesse-Cassel, to Prince Christian 
of Glucksburg. She now began to turn her attention to her 
niece’s eldest daughter. The reunion at Rumpenheim gave her 
the opportunity to discuss the all-important question of Princess 
Alexandra’s future with the lattet’s parents. 

Meanwhile, the younger generation were intent on enjoying 
themselves, and spending a pleasant holiday. It was at Rumpen- 
heim that Princess Alexandra first met Princess Mary of 

1 For information concerning Rumpenheim, and the family reunions 
there, the authoress, Erica Beal, desires to acknowledge the gracious 
assistance of Her Majesty Queen Mary. 
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Cambridge. From that meeting sprang the warm friendship which 
existed later between the Princess of Wales and the Duchess of 
Teck. Princess Mary was nearly eleven years older than Princess 
Alexandra, but she was such a lively, happy disposition that she 
seemed much younger than her years. 

On returning to England after the reunion party at Rum- 
penheim, the Duchess of Cambridge and her daughter went 
to visit Queen Victoria. They lauded the Danish Princess 
to Her Majesty, and to the Prince Consort, and exalted her 
charms as a suitable wife for the Prince of Wales for whom the 
Queen and Prince Albert were already beginning to look for a 
bride. 

Denmark is a country rich in legends, as befits a land in which 
dwelt Hans Andersen. In remoter parts of Jutland, some of the 
peasantry believe in the existence of pixies, nissers as they call 
them. The Molboers, who dwell there, are akin to the Irish 
peasant for superstitition, and they live in dread of evil spirits. 
The nisser is not wicked, but is a sprite, or a pixie, who is con- 
sidered to be mischievous, rather than evil-minded. Every house 
is supposed to harbour one of these “ little people.” 

‘When Princess Alexandra and Princess Dagmar were children, 
they enjoyed listening to old Danish s. There was one 
in particular about the Molboers. A party of these peasants were 
driving to the local market with a load of dried fish to sell. A 
couple of tramps, who were very hungry, saw them in the 
distance and made up their minds to steal the contents of their 
cart, Among a quantity of rubbish the tramps were carrying 
was an old, discarded wheel. They hurriedly bound it with 
straw, set it alight, and started the wheel running down the hill- 
side towards the approaching Modboers. One of the men in the 
cart caught sight of the flaming object, and called toa companion: 
“Look ! What can it be?” 

“Tt is the fiend, himself,” answered the friend in trembling 
accents. 

The whole party were terrified. They decided to try and 
combat the Evil One by singing a hymn, and began to chant in 
voices shaking with fright : 

“ Our God a city is so strong, 
He is our shield and onr defence.” 


But in spite of this, the dreaded object continued to race 
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faster than ever towards them as it gained fresh impetus from the 
downward slant of the hill-side. The alarm of the peasants 
increased at the spectacle, and the ringleader called out : 


“He may defend as He thinks good, 
But J will mn into the wood.” 


Thereupon he fled for shelter, followed by the rest of his 
companions. Meanwhile the tramps slyly abducted the load of 
fish, and congratulated themselves upon the success of their 
Manceuvre to gain a supper, as well as a supply of food for 
future consumption. 

The Danish peasantry have special names for their different 
sprites. There are the Trolls, supposed to be wicked little imps 
who live under the hills, and the Gnomes, who inhabit the 
mountains and are credited with being industrious “little people.” 

There was plenty of material in the Danish legends for Hans 
Andersen to transform into a story if he was so minded, 
Alexandra, Dagmar, and Thyra loved to read his tales. He was a 
strange character, and suffered from an abnormal dread of bein, 
buried alive. So acute was this fear that when he went to be: 
at night he placed a small sheet of paper on a table by his side, 
and wrote on it: “I am not really dead, but only sleeping. Do 
not bury me alive.” 

Various quaint customs abounded in Denmark connected 
with the festival of Christmas. For one thing the nisser had to be 
propitiated. The good housewife left a meal outside the front 
door for him. It consisted of a plate-full of rice-gruel, seasoned 
with cinnamon and sugar, on the top of which was placed a large 
lump of melted butter. A bottle of ale was put beside the plate. 
These delicacies generally disappeared during the night, and 
the good housewife took it that the nisser had eaten them. 

On Christmas Eve it was the custom to eat gruel, made with 
milk, and flavoured with a sauce of which beer was the principal 
ingredient. The Christmas goose was stuffed with prunes, or 
chestnuts, and was bursting with richness. Another old custom 
kept up on Christmas Eve was the distribution of the ceblas 
Kiver, or apple deignet. The fruit was purposely baked too 
long to make it as hard as possible. When ready, the mistress 
of the house distributed it to her family and to the servants, 
who were supposed to keep it until the King’s birthday, and 
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then to offer it to visitors. In the case of King Christian the 
Ninth, it meant keeping the ceblas Kiver until the following 
April, as his anniversary was on the 8th of that month. On 
that date the—by then—exceedingly hardened aeblas Kiver were 
solemnly offered to visitors, and if the latter were unsuspecting 
strangers, their teeth paid the penalty for their lack of local 
knowledge. Some of the burghers used the apples as counters 
in a game of cards. 

The six Royal brothers and sisters looked forward to 
Christmas. Bernstorff became a white kingdom, a land of 
snow. They made up sleigh parties and drove through the 
forest, where the beech-trees were transformed into snow-trees. 

It was an enchanted kingdom. Crowns and statesmanship 
and strife were unknown then, Bernstorff, and the delights of 
Bernstorff reigned supreme. 


CHAPTER V 


ROMANCE OF PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF DENMARK 


First meeting berween Princess Alexandra and the Prince of Wales—Crown 
Princess of Prussia searches for a bride for her brother—Death of 
Queen Victoria’s mother, the Duchess of Kent—Picture at Kensington 
Palace—The Queen and “ Baby,” Princess Beatrice—Death of the 
Prince Consort—tts effect upon the Queen—Victoria as a great lover 
——Her agony at the loss of Albert—~Lord Palmerston urges importance 
of the Prince of Wales marrying—Queen Victoria meets Princess 
Alexandra, and asks for her hand in marriage—Extracts from the 
Queen's Journal—Her impressions of Alexandra—Royzl Betrothal— 
First visit to England of Princess Alexandra—Opinion of the King of 
the Belgians about her-—Wedding p: tions— Farewell to Denmark 
—Arrival at Gravesend—-Welcome from the English people—~Sixty 
“ Fair Maids of Kent ”"—Procession through London—Little Prince 
‘Valdemar—Magnificent decorations in Piccadilly—Some of the specta~ 
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prayer. 


RINCESS ALEXANDRA was in her seventeenth year 
when she first met the Prince of Wales. He had seen 
photographs of her in the Duchess of Cambridge's 
sitting-room at St. James’s Palace, and expressed a wish to 
meet the original. In the autumn of 1861 he went abroad at 
a time when she was also visiting there. . 
On the 24th of September the Princess, accompanied by a Lady- 
in-Waiting, set out to see the beautiful Cathedral at Speier, and 
there before the Altar she met the Prince of Wales who was 
bound, ostensibly, on a similar mission. He found that her 
pictures had not exaggerated her beauty. She wore a dress of 
some white clinging material, and a drooping, picture-hat, and 
as she stood in front of the Altar, looking up at him, a ray of 
sunlight filtered through the stained-glass window above, and 
mantled her in a rainbow of blue, rose, yellow, and green. 
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The next day a second meeting took place between the Prince 
and Princess at Heidelberg. 

The British Minister at Copenhagen was the Rt. Hon. Augustus 
Paget (later Sir Augustus Paget). In 1860 he married Countess 
Walburga de Hohenthal, a Lady-in-Waiting to the Princess 
Royal of Great Britain and Ireland, the Crown Princess of 
Prussia, and when Mrs. Paget, as she was called after her marriage, 
learned that the Crown Princess at the behest of Queen Victoria 
and the Prince Consort was searching for a suitable bride for 
her brother, she immediately extolled the charms and virtues 
of Princess Alexandra, and seized the opportunity when staying, 
at Windsor Castle to repeat the praises direct to the Queen. 

It was a delicate situation for the Crown Princess of Prussia 
because Germany cherished hopes that a German Princess would 
be selected to wed the Heir Apparent of Great Britain. Edward, 
or Bertie, as the Queen affectionately called him, had his own 
views on the subject, and resolutely declined to let anyone 
select a bride for him. He had had no voice in his mode of 
existence up to now, but he was fully determined that the 
detested surveillance should not extend to the point of choosi 
a wife for him. His mother had married for love, and he intended 
to do the same. Both the Queen and the Prince Consort 
secretly sympathized with him in this matter, even to the extent 
of throwing a little diplomatic dust in the match-making eyes 
of Germany. 

The Crown Princess of Prussia inspected a number of eligible 
Princesses, but in her own mind she felt unhappily that their 
eligibility would not suffice to condone their lack of charm in 
the eyes of her brother. Even in his youth the Prince of Wales 
‘was a connoisseur of feminine beauty, It was with a sense of 
relief that she felt after meeting Alexandra that she could 
genuinely praise her to the Queen. Prolonged discussions 
followed between the Queen and the Prince Consort, and after 
a while tentative approaches were made upon the subject to 
Prince and Princess Christian of Glucksburg, and to the King 
of Denmark. Mr. Augustus Paget was a useful, as well as 
pro-Danish, liaison officer, an invaluable go-between with the 
British and Danish Royalty. He was a staunch advocate for 
Princess Alexandra. 

The death of the Prince Consort on the 14th of December, 
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1861, nine months after the death of the Queen’s mother, the 
Duchess of Kent, put an end for the time being to any thought 
of match-making. 

On the opposite page is a picture of the Queen with her 
youngest daughter, Beatrice, taken shortly after the death of 
the Duchess of Kent. The little Princess is in deep mourning 
for her grandmother. Her black taffeta silk dress has a wide 
band of crape. This picture is a reproduction from a painting 
at Kensington Palace, belonging to Princess Beatrice. The 
original was lent to me by Her Royal Highness. It arrived 
just after I had undergone a serious major operation. For many 
months afterwards as I lay in bed, too ill to proceed with writing 
the book, I consoled myself by taking out the painting and 
looking at it, and when I began slowly and painfully to work 
again it was to the little painting that I turned for encouragement, 

Queen Victoria suffered acute mental distress after the death 
of her husband. She was a passionate disposition. To be 
suddenly deprived while yet a comparatively young woman 
of forty-two of the partner who could satisfy that craving, was 
torment. She could not sleep. She could not rest. She lost her 
appetite. Relaxation was denied her. Possibly it was to the 
good in a way that she was perpetually harassed by affairs of 
State, and had a ceaseless flow of documents to peruse and 
official papers to sign. It occupied her mind, and prevented 
her dwelling the whole of the time upon her loss. But it also 
increased the strain upon her. Before the death of the Prince 
Consort she had found a temporary respite in the arms of her 
husband. Now, she was like a parched traveller, denied a 
draught to quench his thirst, and compelled to journey onwards 
and ever onwards. 

The Prince Consort was more conjugal than passionate in 
disposition, but that same quality enabled him to satisfy Victoria, 
She was fiercely possessive, jealous of every girl who looked 
at him, And he was good looking. The women could not 
help admiring him, his handsome countenance, and his finely 
proportioned limbs. As for his wife, she could never have 
enough of Albert, and of his love. Apart from awakening her 
womanhood, the Prince awakened her sense of statesmanship. 
He was a careful Statesman himself. He had a considerable 
sense of diplomacy, and believed in the soft answer- between 
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nations. In turn he planted the seed for such ideas in the ready 
and fertile brain of the Queen. They grew together in the 
strength of mutual companionship and understanding. The 
‘woman Victoria was very different in character and personality 
to the arrogant girl, She owed much of her blossoming and 
subsequent growth of clear-sighted intelligence and shrewd 
judgment to the teachings of her husband. What wonder that 
she shunned public life and society after his death, Those who 
criticized her attitude saw only the Queen. They failed to take 
into account the deeply passionate woman deprived of her 
mate, who sought solace in retreat from the apeing gaze of 
the curious. 

Queen Victoria was a great lover. Destiny forced her to 
live on without Albert, but in her heart she never ceased to 
desire him or to lament the fate which left her alone. 

When the Queen’s first outburst of grief at the death of 
her husband was over, the British Ministers began to think 
that the changed circumstances rendered it all the more advisable 
that a decision should be reached as soon as possible upon the 
question of a bride for the Prince of Wales. In January, 1862, 
Lord Palmerston, the Prime Minister, decided to mention the 
subject direct to the Queen upon the next occasion on which 
he saw Her Majesty. The opportunity arose when he went 
to Osborne for an audience. 

The following extract from Queen Victoria’s Journal describes 
this event. 


OsBorNeE, 
29th January, 1862. 

After luncheon saw Lord Palmerston. . . . Then he spoke 
about Bertie. . . . Lord Palmerston said it was most important 
he should marry. He alluded to Princess Alexandra, and 
thought the political objections must not be minded, as they 
did not affect z#is country. I did not speak as if there were 
any certainty, but praised the young lady. 


Thus matters remained until mber, in which month 
the Queen went on a visit to her , the King of the Belgians, 
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It was arranged that a meeting should take place in Brussels 
between Her Majesty and Prince and Princess Christian of 
Glucksburg and their two elder daughters. 

Meanwhile, Lord Palmerston had tactlessly incurred the 
displeasure of the Queen over a personal matter which concerned 
the Prince of Wales. Major-General the Hon. Robert Bruce, a 
son of the seventh Earl of Elgin by his second marriage, had 
acted as Governor to the Prince since 1858. In the spring of 
1862, he accompanied him on his tour of the Near East. During 
this journey General Bruce contracted a fever, from the effects 
of which he never recovered. He died on the 27th of July. Four 
years later his widow was appointed Bedchamber-Woman-in- 
Ordinary to Queen Victoria. General Bruce's death caused a 
vacancy in the Royal Household. The probable marriage of the 
Prince and separate establishment, compelled His Royal Highness 
to have an increased Entourage. A Governor was no longer 
required, but a Comptroller was needed. 

In July, 1862, the Queen appointed General Sir William 
Knollys to be Treasurer and Comptroller-of-the-Household 10 
the Prince, an appointment which he retained until March, 1877, 
when he tendered his resignation, and was given the office of 
Gentleman-Usher-of-the-Black-Rod, and also Groom-of-the- 
Stole, 

His second son, Francis, who was created Viscount Knollys, 
‘was associated with the Court for a very long period. He was 
Gentleman-Usher to Queen Victoria for thirty-three years, 
Private Secretary to King Edward the Seventh for thirty years, 
and afterwards to King George the Fifth, and Lord-in-Waiting 
to Queen Alexandra, Queen Victoria thought highly of his 
father, Sir William Knollys, who organised the Aldershot Camp, 
and initiated the Prince of Wales in military service. He was a 
man blessed with considerable tact, as well as knowledge of the 
world, and had the priceless quality of an equable temper. 

His appointment to the Royal Household seemed to displease 
Lord Palmerston and some of the Members of the Cabinet. 
The Prime Minister wrote to the Queen suggesting that the 
fifth Earl Spencer, a Liberal Peer, or Colonel Biddulph (later 
Sir Thomas Biddulph) should be given the appointment instead. 

Somewhat tactlessly Lord Palmerston brought in the Cabinet 
by name to bolster up his proposals. After receiving a reprimand 
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from the Queen he belatedly endeavoured to recall his words, 
and substituted an amended version that the subject of a suitable 
Comptroller had been discussed “in conversation by more than 
one Member of the Cabinet,” thereby seeking to convey that 
the advice had not been tendered formally by the Cabinet at a 
meeting. The impression remained that the Cabinet had been 
indulging in a little left-handed gossip. The Queen very 
decidedly showed the Prime Minister that she had no intention 
of accepting interference from anyone in the personal affairs 
of her Household, or her children. No one could administer 
a snub better than Queen Victoria when one was necessary. 
In September there was quite a gathering of Royalty at 
Brussels. Prince and Princess Christian of Glucksburg were 
there with their elder daughters, Princess Alexandra and Princess 
Dagmar. Queen Victoria arrived to stay with her uncle, the 
King of the Belgians, ostensibly for rest and change of air, in 
reality to inspect the Danish Princess, and to make a formal 
proposal for her hand in marriage for the Prince of Wales, 
She took her youngest daughter, Princess Beatrice, with her. 
Baby, as the Queen affectionately called her, was only five years 
and was her constant companion. Princess Helena (Lenchen), 
and Princess Louise also accompanied their mother to Belgium. 
The last occasion on which Queen Victoria met Prince 
Christian was at her Coronation—twenty-four years ago. She 
had never met Princess Christian, and it was arranged, therefore, 
that the Duchess of Brabant, the wife of the Duke of Brabant, 
and Mrs. Paget, the wife of the British Minister at Copenhagen, 
should introduce the Princess into the presence of the Queen, 
and that Princess Christian should in turn present her daughters. 
The following extract from Queen Victoria’s Journal describes 
this momentous meeting. 


LAEKEN. 
3rd September, 1862. 
At half-past one I went down to luncheon with the girls, 
going first to the Drawing-Room, where Marie B(rabant) 
and Mrs. Paget introduced Princess Christian, who presented 
her two daughters, Alexandra and Dagmar, and Prince 
Christian. I had seen him last twenty-four years ago. 
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Alexandra is lovely. Such a beautiful refined profile, and 
quiet ladylike manner, which made a most favourable impres- 
sion. Dagmar is quite different, with fine brown eyes. 

Princess Christian must have been quite good-looking. 
She is unfortunately very deaf. 

Uncle (Leopold) soon came in, and after a rather stiff 
visit, they all, excepting myself, went to luncheon. I spoke 
to Mrs. Paget in the next room, and told her I was favourably 
impressed. Baby lunched with me. Afterwards Marie 
B(rabant) brought Prince and Princess Christian upstairs, 
leaving them with me. 

Now, came the terribly trying moment for me. 1 had 
alone to say and do what, under former happy circumstances 
had devolved on us both together. It was not without much 
emotion that I was able to express what J did to the Princess, 
My belief that they knew what we wished and hoped, which 
was terrible for me to say alone. 1 said that I trusted their 
dear daughter would feel, should she accept our son, that 
she was doing so with her whole heart and will. 

They assured me that Bertie might Aape she would do so, 
and that they trusted he, also, felt a real inclination, adding 
that they hoped God would give their dear child strength 
to do what she ought, and that she might be able to pour 
some comfort into my poor heart, that they were sure she 
would become greatly attached to me, and be a good wife 
to Bertie. 

I replied that I would do all I could to be a real mother to 
her, but I feared she was entering a very sad house. 

...+ Dined as yesterday, and afterwards Prince and 
Princess Christian, and Princess Alexandra came upstairs. 
She looked lovely, in a black dress. Nothing in her hair, 
and curls on either side, which hung over her shoulders. 
Her hair turned back off her beautiful forehead. Her whole 
appearance was one of the greatest charm, combined with 
simplicity and perfect dignity. 

1 gave her a little piece of white heather which Bertie gave 
ee at Balmoral, and I told her I hoped it would bring her 
tuck, 

Dear Uncle Leopold, who sat near me, was charmed 
with her. 
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General Grey had acted as Private Secretary to the Prince 
Consort, and after the death of the latter, the Queen appointed 
the General to be Private Secretary to Her Majesty. He 
accompanied her to Belgium. 

The Minister-in-Attendance was Lord Russell, the Foreign 
Secretary, who had been raised to the peerage the preceding 
year. His forty-seven years’ experience in the House of 
Commons, coupled with his appointments as Secretary of State 
for the Home, Foreign Office, and Colonial Departments, and 
his position as Premier until 1852, had given him considerable 
insight into foreign affairs. He was well aware of the strained 
relations between Prussia and Denmark, and that a crisis might 
arise over Schleswig-Holstein. 

From Brussels Queen Victoria went to stay at Reinhardts- 
brunn, a picturesque castle situated near Gotha. Meanwhile, 
the Prince of Wales had arrived at Brussels to stay with his 
great-uncle, and with the object of proposing to Princess 
Alexandra. The following extract from the Queen’s Journal 
describes the course of events. 


REINHARDTSBRUNN. 
gth September, 1862. 

Saw Lord Russell, and talked of Bertie’s marriage, of 
France, Germany, and the Schleswig-Holstein question. We 
discussed the importance of Bertie’s marriage being in no 
sense considered a political one. 

Had a telegram from Bertie, which shortly afterwards 
General Grey sent back deciphered, to the effect that he 
“had proposed and been accepted this day,” and asking for 
“ my consent and blessing.” 


Lenchen and Louise delighted to hear the news. 


The King of the Belgians was fascinated with his future 
“* petite-niece,” as he called her, and wrote in her praise to Queen 
Victoria. 

As for the Prince of Wales, he was genuinely in love. There 
was no question of his being forced into the marriage for 
“ reasons of State.” He was obviously marrying the Princess of 
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his choice. This fact delighted the nation, Congratulations 
poured in from numerous countries. Only Germany was a 
little peeved that Denmark should unconsciously have stolen 
a march, as it were, over their Prussian Princess, but diplomacy 
forbade their displaying such feelings openly. 

On the 5th of November, 1862, Princess Alexandra paid her 
first visit to England. Accompanied by her father she went to stay 
with her future mother-in-law. Further acquaintance with the 
Princess only increased the Queen’s fondness for her. She did 
her best to become better acquainted with Prince Christian 
likewise, but the feat was more difficult to accomplish. Their 
points of view were necessarily divergent. He was inclined to 
be anti-German. The Queen, while not admitting to being 
pro-German, or pro-Prussian, was decidedly not anti to either, 
She mentioned something about this to her uncle, the King 
of the Belgians. Leopold had plenty of subtlety, and knew 
how to handle his niece. His cautious counsels tempered the 
trapulavenct of the young Queen on various occasions in the 
early days of her reign, before her marriage to the Prince 
Consort. On the 20th of November, the King wrote to 
Queen Victoria, and after praising Princess Alexandra, he 
added ; 


Poor Prince Christian wishes to succeed in Denmark. 
It is therefore natural that he should show himself very 
Scandinavian, 


The Prince of Wales was the first of the Queen's four sons 
to be married. Preparations were put in hand for his wedding 
to take place on the roth of March, 1863, at St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. 

Meanwhile in Denmark the Princess was busy attending to 
her trousseau, and numerous other personal affairs. The six 
months of her Betrothal seemed to fly. She had no time to think 
of being homesick, or to wonder whether she would miss her 
parents, or her brothers and sisters. She was a universal 
favourite with her country-people, and while they regretted 
losing her, they were, nevertheless, consoled at the thought of 
the brilliant future in front of her. England had given them 
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two Queens in the past. Queen Louisa, the Consort of 
Frederick the Fifth, and Queen Caroline Mathilde, the Consort 
of Christian the Seventh. Now, Denmark was to give a future 
Queen to England. 

Wedding presents poured in. The Danish people subscribed 
and gave the Princess a hundred thousand kronen, as a dowry. 
King Frederick the Seventh sent her a wonderful necklace and 
Cross of Dagmar in diamonds. The King of the Belgians 
bestowed a dress of Brussels lace. 

On Thursday, the 26th of February, 1863, Princess Alexandra 
left Copenhagen on her way to England. She received a tremen- 
dous ovation as she drove through the streets of the Danish 
capital. She was accompanied on the journey by her parents, and 
her five brothers and sisters. The two youngest members of the 
family, Thyra and Valdemar, were only in their tenth and fifth 
years, and were highly excited at the prospect of the visit to 
England. 

Elaborate preparations had been made at Gravesend for the 
reception of the Royal bride. The Terrace Pier, where the 
Prince of Wales awaited her arrival, was carpeted with crimson 
cloth down to the landing-stage. From its roof were suspended 
festoons of orange blossom and bannerets. On either side 
tiers of seats had been erected for privileged guests. A perfect 
galaxy of mottoes ted the Princess. One in Danish, read : 
“Velcommen du Udvalgte” (“ Welcome ! Thou Chosen One !”’), 
As for the greetings in English, these varied from a sentimental 
—‘May Their Dream of Happiness be Realized,” down 
to “Welcome to English Hearts and English Homes,” and 
“ Blessings on the Protestant Union.” 

The Poet Laureate had already set the keynote of the nation’s 
greeting in a poem specially composed for the occasion. The 
then Mr. Alfred Tennyson concluded with the verse : 


“ Sea-King’s daughter, as happy as fair 
Blissful bride of a blissful heir. 
Bride of the heir of the Kings of the Sea, 
O joy to the people and joy to the Throne. 
Come to us, love us, and make us your own. 
For Saxon or Dane or Norman we, 
Teuton or Celt, or whatever we be. 
We are eack all Dane in our welcome of thee—Alexandra.” 
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As the Royal yacht approached, and Princess Alexandra was 
perceived on deck, the spectators on the quayside began to 
cheer. The Prince of Wales went on board to welcome his 
bride and her parents. While he was having a little private talk 
with them, young Prince Valdemar and his sister, Princess Thyra, 
were allowed to disembark in order to look at the decorations. 
Chubby little Valdemar exhibited a lively interest in the 
banners and mottoes. His naive comments upon them 
amused the spectators on the pier, and helped to beguile the 
tedium of waiting for the appearance of the Royal bride and 
bridegroom. 

The cheering increased in volume as Princess Alexandra 
stepped on shore with the Prince of Wales at her side, and it 
became almost deafening when the Prince paused to take her 
in his arms and kissed her on the mouth. Then placing her arm 
in his he led her along. 

A Guard of Honour had been arranged consisting of sixty 
girls, ‘“ Fair Maids of Kent,” whose ages ranged from fourteen 
to eighteen, and who were the daughters of residents in the 
Borough. As the Prince and Princess appeared the sixty Maids 
formed themselves into a procession and walked backwards 
before the young couple, strewing their pathway with violets 
and primroses. 

The drive through London which followed was made in 
open carriages. It was a long procession. An Escort of Life 
Guards preceded it. Then came a carriage retinue consisting 
of high officials, including the Lord Mayor of London, and 
the City Sheriffs in their robes of office. Lastly came the six State 
carriages. In the first three, members of the Suite and Entourage 
were seated. The fourth contained little Prince Valdemar and 
his brother, Prince William, then a handsome youth of seventeen, 
Prince Frederick of Denmark and his sisters, Dagmar and 
Thyra, occupied the fifth. The sixth contained the Prince of 
Wales, Princess Alexandra, and Prince and Princess Christian 
of Glucksburg. 

It was a long drive from Gravesend to Paddington Station, 
but in spite of that, the four-year-old Valdemar behaved perfectly, 
even when the crowds in the city thrust past the troops stationed 
along the route, and surged into the roadway in their eagerness 
to obtain a closer view of the bride. They surrounded the 
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sixth carriage, and the white-wigged coachman found it difficult 
to force a way through without injuring anybody. 

The Royal party drove to Paddington through gaily decorated 
streets. Everywhere crowds hailed them enthusiastically. 
Piccadilly provided a fine spectacle. At Cambridge House, the 
residence of the Prime Minister, a large party gathered to welcome 
the Royal couple. Lady Palmerston was seated upon a low 
balcony, a temporary erection built above a wall of the court- 
yard. Among the Prime Minister's guests were the Duke of 
Somerset, the Marquis d’Azeglio, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
Lady Jocelyn. As the State carriage approached the vicinity 
of Cambridge House it slowed down to enable Lord Palmerston 
to salute the Prince and Princess. 

A huge party assembled at Devonshire House, where the 
Duke entertained three hundred guests. The Duke and Duchess 
of Argyll, Lord Carlisle, and Lady Taunton were among 
them, 

A wide choice of colours and designs were shown in the 
decoration of the different residences in Piccadilly. The balconies 
of Miss Burdett-Coutts’ house, at the corner of Stratton Street, 
were draped in red and white. Bath House, the residence of Lord 
Ashburton, was resplendent in white and purple. Lord Devon 
and Sir Roderick Murchison were two of the guests at Bath 
House watching the procession. Coventry House, occupied by 
the late French Ambassador, the Comte de Flahault, was 
decorated after the Italian fashion, with costly carpets and 
shawls. A group representative of Court, diplomacy, and 
politics, were on the balcony. Harriet, Duchess of Sutherland, 
Mistress-of-the-Robes to the Queen, Lord Russell—the Foreign 
Secretary—the Marquis and Marchioness de Cadors, and the 
Speaker of the House of Commons. The decorations on Baron 
Meyer de Rothschild’s house were artistic in design. “ Elegant,” 
was the term employed by a spectator to describe them. 

Gloucester House, the residence of George, Duke of Cam- 
bridge, presented an imposing appearance. The main feature 
consisted of a gigantic Prince of Wales’ plumes, composed of 
glittering glass-drops. The pillars of the balcony were wreathed 
in evergreens, and below the drawing-room windows hung 
the Danish flag and the flag of the Prince of Wales. The 
Duchess of Cambridge accompanied by her daughter, Princess 
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Mary, stood on the balcony. They smiled and fluttered their 
handkerchiefs at the Royal bride, whom they had met so often 
at Rumpenheim. Bertie had first seen her photograph in their 
drawing-room, and instantly demanded to be told her identity. 

Years later the only daughter of the then Duchess of Teck 
was to marry the Duke of York, the surviving son of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. But the blossoming of the next generation 
was still a long way ahead on the 7th of March, 1863. 

Sir Edward Kerrison’s mansion, situated at the corner of 
Hamilton Place, was crowded with spectators waiting for the 
Royal procession to pass. Among them were the Duke of 
Marlborough, Lord and Lady Stanhope, and Lord and Lady 
Castlerosse. 

Some people declared that the most beautifully decorated 
mansion along Piccadilly was the one belonging to Lord 
Willoughby d’Eresby, the Joint-Hereditary-Great-Chamberlain 
of England, The sean ceremony in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, was to be notable for an assembly of Knights-of the. 
Garter. Out of compliment therefore to the Royal bridegroom, 
who was to be married in his Garter Robes, Lord d’Eresby had 
the decorations of his house designed to represent that Order. 
The pillars of the balcony were wreathed in holly and laurel, 
and the front of the building was hung with drapery, divided 
into three sections, The centre consisted of white satin and 
gold material, ornamented with a huge replica of the eight-pointed 
Star displaying the Cross of St. George, and a gigantic-sized 
copy of the Order-of-the-Garter. On either side were draperies 
of blue satin, the colour of the Garter, studded with golden 
stars. By comparison with such splendour as this, Apsley 
House looked severe and plain. 

‘When the six State carriages entered Hyde Park the crowd 
gathered there mistook the slight, graceful figure of Princess 
Dagmar seated in the fifth one, for the bride, and commenced 
to cheer loudly. They only realized their mistake when the 
sixth carriage drove in sight, and they saw the Prince of Wales 
seated beside his future bride. 

Meanwhile, at Windsor, Queen Victoria was impatiently 
awaiting the arrival of Princess Alexandra. For a long while 
she had been looking forward to the time when her eldest son 
would be old enough to marry, because she would gain a 
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daughter. She was separated from her elder daughters, Vicky 
and Alice, through their marriages to Foreign Princes, and 
only saw them at long intervals, and then for a short period. 
The Queen hoped for a daughter-in-law who would really be 
a daughter, and make up for the loss of her own. She unselfishly 
kept in the background on this great day, wishing the young 
couple to have the joy of the greeting from the nation, and 
knowing in her heart that a portion of it was intended for herself. 

The Castle was filled to overflowing with Royalty, and their 
attendant Entourages, who had travelled to England to be 
present at the wedding. The Crown Prince and Princess of 
Prussia were staying there. They brought their eldest son, 
William, with them—a mischievous little boy of four years. 
Owing to his mother having a very difficult confinement at 
his birth, his left arm was paralysed and withered. In conse- 
quence, he had been rather spoiled and indulged. The Crown 
Princess had given birth to a second son, Henry, seven months 
before her brother’s wedding. Queen Victoria was very attached 
to her eldest daughter. Vicky, as she called her. Another 
married daughter was also at the Castle, a bride of eight months 
——Princess Alice, the wife of the Grand Duke Louis of 
Hesse-Darmstadt. 

Among the Royal guests staying at Windsor was Ernest the 
Second, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-and-Gotha (a brother of the 
late Prince Consort), Philip, the Count of Flanders (a son of 
the King of the Belgians), the Duchess of Brabant, and Ernest, 
Prince of Leiningen. 

On the 6th of March Lord Clarendon visited Queen Victoria. 
‘The Queen was very faithful to her friends, and enjoyed meeting 
and talking to them. The Clarendon family have been closely 
associated with the Court for generations. The first Earl was 
Post-Master-General, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and British Ambassador at Berlin. The third Earl was Comp- 
troller-of-the-Household. His son, the fourth Earl—who 
visited the Queen, and whose opinion Her Majesty relied upon, 
fulfilled the varied appointments at different times of Lord Privy 
Seal, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and Foreign Secretary. The fifth Earl held the office 
of Lord-in-Waiting to the Queen, and later Lord-Chamberlain- 
of-the-Household, an appointment he continued in the reign of 
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King Edward the Seventh. In the present reign his son, the 
sixth Earl, acts in the same capacity to King George the Sixth, 
having succeeded the Earl of Cromer in July, 1938, the previous 
holder of the office for sixteen years. 

The following extract from the Queen's Journal describes 
the arrival of Princess Alexandra at Windsor. 


Winpsor Castiz. 
7th March, 1863. 

Bustle and agitation everywhere. The preparations in 
London and all over the country quite wonderful. And people 
are very anxious it should be known that it is meant out of 
love and affection to us both, 

Lord Clarendon yesterday so truly said that when I 
married, I had only reigned two years, and dearest Albert 
was not known, and could not be though everyone had heard 
the highest praise of his character and talents. Still, no one 
knew or dreamt of his becoming such a wonderful, great 
man. 

There was great rejoicing at my marriage, but on this 
occasion, as on that of my dreadful loss, there are outbursts 
of depth of feeling which are most touching and gratifying, 
testifying to the appreciation of our domestic life of twenty-two 
years, and all my beloved one did. 

“The people know,” said Lord Clarendon, “ that the 
young Princess had the Prince Consort’s and Your Majesty’s 
approval, and this gives the country a great sense of security.” 

Bertie came to wish me good-bye at half-past nine on his 
way to Gravesend, and was a good deal agitated. 

Heard of the landing and departure from Bricklayer’s 
Arms, It began to rain soon after two. People assembled in 
spite of the rain, and many were in a stand which had been 
erected outside the gates at the top of the hill. 

From a quarter to six when we heard they had left the 
Great Western Station, waited with all our daughters, Marie 
B(rabant), and litle William in my room. Our three sons 
having gone to Slough to meet the train. 

Emest C(oburg), Philip (Count of Flanders), and Ernest 
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L(einingen), with all the ladies and gentlemen waited in the 
Corridor. I felt very low and nervous. 

The bells began to ring and at length, in pouring rain, 
and when it was getting dusk the carriages and Escort were 
seen coming. 

All rushed down, excepting myself, Alice, Marie, and the 
two little children. I went down nearly to the bottom of 
the staircase, and Bertie appeared leading dear Alix, looking 
like a rose. 1 embraced her warmly, and with her parents, 
Dagmar, the two sons, Thyra and Valdemar, went upstairs. 

Alix wore a grey dress with a violet jacket, trimmed with 
fur, and a white bonnet. 

‘We all went into the White Drawing-Room, where we 
remained a few minutes, and then Vicky took them over 
to their rooms. I went to my room, desolate and sad. It 
seemed so dreadful that all this must take place. Strangers 
arrive, and he—my beloved one—not be there. Vicky and 
Alice soon came to me, and tried to cheer me and kiss away 
my tears, 

While 1 was waiting, Vicky returned and was sitting with 
me, dressed for dinner, when dear gentle Alix knocked at 
the door, peeped in, and came and knelt before me with 
that sweet, loving expression which spoke volumes. I was 
much moved, and kissed her again and again. 

Bertie came in for a moment while Alix was there. There 
was a family dinner. I dining alone with Katherine Bruce. 

Dagmar came in with Louise, and we were struck by her 
pretty manners—just like Alix’s, 

After dinner I went for half an hour to the White Drawing- 
Room where the whole party were assembled, which was a 
great trial for me. Sat with Princess Christian (of Glucksburg) 
whose great deafness is a great misfortune. 


Princess Alexandra was very tired when at last the time 
came to go to bed. She had been through so many new and 
exciting experiences, and her wedding was but three days ahead. 
She was only eighteen, but she was expected to blossom into 
womanhood. 

Bernstorff, and the carefree days of her girlhood seemed 
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very far away. She recalled the lusty cheers of her new people, 
welcoming the future Princess of Wales. It meant for her a 
future filled with responsibilities. 

She knelt down in her bedroom, in her simple white night- 
gown, and prayed earnestly to be “a good wife to Bertie.” 


CHAPTER VI 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES 


How the wedding of the Prince and Princess of Wales was celebrated 
throughout England—tts reaction upon the silk industry~-Some of 
the Wedding favours—Rejoicings in the various hamlets—March roth, 
1863—-The bride—in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor—Queen Victoria 
—Some of the Royal guests—the Crown Princess of Prussia—Baby- 
Princess Beatrice—Bridal procession—Misbehaviour of the future 
Kaiser—-Wedding luncheon at Windsor Castle~In the Grand Corridor 
—A tearful scene in the Green Drawing-Room—Departure for the 
honeymoon—Extract from the Queen’s Journal—A glimpse into the 
future—Visit to Balmoral—Expectation of a “happy event”—~ 
Premature birth of Prince Eddy—His Christening at Buckingham 
Palace-—Fear that Prussia will make war upon Denmark—Anxious 
days for the young Princess of Wales. 


HE rejoicings over the wedding of the Prince of Wales 
to Princess Alexandra of Denmark were not confined 


to London, The celebrations extended to every town 
and village. It was the national custom then to wear favours, 
in honour of such an event. This custom was turned to good 
account on this occasion. The silk industry at Coventry had 
been going through a period of bad depression. The proposition 
was made therefore, several months before the date of the 
Royal Wedding that everybody should wear a white silk rosette 
on the soth of March. The consequence was that the factories, 
instead of being without orders, were kept fully occupied turning 
out quantities of yards of white ribbon, and making it up into 
thousands of rosettes, 

There was a tremendous demand throughout the country 
for these favours. Some were very elaborate, and consisted of 
white corded-silk ribbon, with a centre-piece composed of the 
Prince of Wales’ plumes, worked in gold braid. Safety-pins 
were not in common use then, as at the present time. A loop 
was fixed at the back of the rosette to enable the wearer to 
attach it to the button of a dress or a coat. 

& 
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Among the counties whose inhabitants were resplendent in 
favours was Somerset. The villagers in the small hamlets 
sported thick rosettes of white silk, from which hung two 
large brightly coloured pendants. One depicting the Royal 
bridegroom, and the other the bride. 

The residents of Norfolk, who prided themselves upon their 
intimate connection with the Royal Family, owing to the 
proximity of Sandringham, decked themselves besides 2 rosette 
with a buttonhole, composed of a spray of orange blossom and 
silver leaves. 

The shops benefited in turn with the factories, Retailers did 
a thriving trade in ribbons. Marshall and Snelgrove had a 
grand display. They devoted a department specially to ribbons 
and laces. It was fashionable to shop there. The establishment 
was very exclusive. Its Victorian customers were known by 
sight to all the floor-walkers. If a stranger entered the premises 
the officials were empowered to inquire her business, and if 
she was unable to produce an introduction from a regular 
patron, she was requested to leave. 

Shopping was a dignified, leisurely affair in those days. The 
rush and scramble which prevails in some shopping districts 
at the Front time would neyer have been tolerated in any 
store of repute. 

The residents at Sandringham and the neighbouring parishes 
subscribed to give the Prince as a wedding present, a pair of 
wrought-iron entrance gates. They were made by Barnard of 
Norwich, and were to form the entrance gates to Sandringham, 
which was to be his country residence. There they remain, four 
reigns later. Each subscriber received as a souvenir, 2 book 
containing the names of all the donors, and a picture of the 
gates. It was not until seven years afterwards that the big house 
was built at Sandringham. By then York Cottage provided 
rather cramped quarters for the Prince and Princess and their 
growing family. 

Snow was falling at Colchester on the 10th of March, 1863, but 
this did not daunt the loyal enthusiasm of the local inhabitants. 
Regardless of the weather they gathered in the street to watch 
an ox being roasted whole, and to join in the feast. The carcase 
had been loudly cheered around the town the preceding day by 
a procession of townspeople, 
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From the newly erected flagstaff on the ancient Norman 
tower of the Church of St. Mary-the-Virgin at Batcombe, in 
Somerset, flew the Union Jack. In the evening a huge bonfire 
was lighted on the beacon of Burn-Knoll. A tar-barrel had been 
placed in position for the flames to ignite it. It rolled down 
into the mill-stream leaving in its wake a pathway of liquid 
fire, which lit up the surrounding countryside, and the crowds 
of cheering villagers. 

It seemed fitting that snow should fall on Princess Alexandra’s 
wedding-day—* the daughter of a Sea King,” as the Poet Laureate 
described her. The winds from the North Sea blew across 
England, scurrying the snowflakes before them, all haste to 
speed the Danish Princess on her way. 

She was very nervous and trembled with emotion, as she 
stood in her bedroom at Windsor Castle, and let her mother 
and the attendants array her in her bridal gown. The gleaming 
folds of the rich, white satin billowed over her crinoline. Her 
beautiful sloping shoulders rose from a drift of lace and tulle, 
Her lovely brow was encircled with a diadem of diamonds, in 
the design of the Prince of Wales’ plumes—a gift from her 
bridegroom. 

Queen Victoria watched the wedding ceremony from the 
Royal Closet. Harriet, Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Churchill, 
the Hon. Mrs. Katherine Bruce (the widow of General Bruce, 
who had acted as Governor to the Prince of Wales), and Lord 
Methuen were in attendance on her. 

Her Majesty wore a black silk gown, trimmed with crape, 
and a widow's cap with a‘long veil hanging from it. The 
sombreness of her attire was lightened by her Orders, She wore 
for the first time since the death of the Prince Consort the blue 
Ribbon, Star, and Badge of the Order-of-the-Garter, and had 
on besides the Victoria and Albert Order, with a brooch 
containing a miniature of her husband, surrounded in diamonds, 

It was a wonderful scene in St. George’s Chapel, on which 
the Queen looked down. The banners of the Knights made a 
brave display, while the Knights-of-the-Garter themselves, in 
their elaborate robes and plumed hats, recalled the pageantry of 
a past century. The guests also contributed to the brilliancy of 
the gathering. The men in magnificent uniforms, their breasts 
covered in orders, The women in beautiful gowns, their 
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ctinolines billowing gracefully around them, tiaras on their 
heads, and their necks and arms ablaze with diamonds and 
precious jewels, 

Mauve was the predominant colour, in compliment to the 
memory of the Prince Consort. Mourning was worn longer 
in those days, and he had only been dead eighteen months. 
His second daughter, Princess Alice, the Grand Duchess of 
Hesse-Darmstadt wore a violet dress, draped with her wedding 
lace. A violet train hung from the shoulders, trimmed with 
miniver which had belonged to her grandmother, the late 
Duchess of Kent. Her husband, who escorted her, was in his 
robes of a Knight-of-the-Garter. Princess Helena, who was 
always called Lenchen by the Queen, had a dress and train of 
lilac and white. Her little sister Beatrice wore a frock of the 
same shades. Beatrice’s golden hair hung in curls down. her 
back. She carried a large nosegay. As she trotted up the aisle 
she paused to glance upwards at her mother seated in the Royal 
Closet, and made her a beautiful curtsey. The Queen was 
delighted at Baby’s pretty manners, and smiled back at her— 
the first smile which had been won from Her Majesty since 
entering the Chapel. 

The Crown Princess of Prussia made a striking picture. 
She was a complete contrast to her sisters for she had chosen 
an all-white ensemble, a gown of heavy white satin with a 
train to match, richly trimmed with ermine. 

The bridegroom was in Garter robes. He was supported 
by Ernest the Second, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-and-Gotha, 
and by his brother-in-law Fritz, the Crown Prince of Prussia. 
As he entered he looked towards Queen Victoria and ‘made 
her a deep bow. Then he and his two supporters took up their 
stand, to await the arrival of the bride. A very long wait ensued, 
and the Prince of Wales began to look pale and nervous, as if 
he found it a trying ordeal. 

As the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-and-Gotha stood there beside 
his nephew, perhaps his thoughts reverted to another wedding 
-—that of the Queen to his brother. He may have pondered the 
fact that had circumstances been different he might have been 
there now in the capacity of father to the bridegroom, instead 
of uncle. When Ernest and his brother Albert came to England 
in the expectation that the young Queen might choose one of 
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them as her Consort, she upset the plans of Ernest by falling 
genuinely in love with his younger brother. Ernest found 
himself an unwanted third. He was not as good looking as 
Albert, and he lacked the former’s charm. 

At length the arrival of the bridal procession. was signalled 
and the vanguard hove in sight. Princess Christian of Denmark 
led Princess Thyra and Prince Valdemar by the hand. The 
golden-haired Thyra looked like a fairy in her gauze dress 
and silver shoes. Little Valdemar toddled along clutching his 
mother’s hand, and gazing in open-eyed wonder upon the 
splendour of St. George’s Chapel. Behind the trio walked 
Princess Dagmar. As tte little party of four reached the dais 
they paused, and the three Princesses curtseyed to Queen 
Victoria above, while the young Prince achieved a beautiful 
bow. A guest who was present, remarked afterwards: “‘ How 
handsome Princess Christian of Denmark looked. { admire 
her auburn hair. It is such an uncommon colour.” 

Handel’s Processional March was played as Princess Alexandra 
walked up the aisle, on the arm of her father, followed by her 
retinue of eight bridesmaids. She looked quite as pale as the 
bridegroom, and more nervous, but she managed to maintain 
her air of dignity and her poise. 

The organ loft had been temporarily enlarged to accommodate 
the Choir augmented for the occasion by the Choir from the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace, as well as an orchestra. The 
conductor was Doctor G. J. Elvey, the organist of the Chapel. 
While the Prince and Princess stood side by side, the orchestra 
played the Prince Consort’s Chorale. Jenny Lind sang the 
solo in it. After its conclusion the service proceeded. The 
deep voice of the clergyman resounded : “ Wilt thou, Alexandra 
Caroline Mary Charlotte Louisa Julia, have this man to thy 
wedded husband?” A low-toned affirmative came from the 
Princess. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales left the Chapel first after 
the service was over. Queen Victoria kissed her hand to her 
new daughter-in-law as Alexandra passed below on her husband’s 
arm. 
One spectator at the wedding had been entertaining himself 
in a novel manner. This was four-year-old Prince William of 
Prussia, He sat between his youl uncles, Prince Arthur 
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and Prince Leopold, the future Duke of Connaught and Duke 
of Albany, who were dressed in Highland costume. William 
also wore Highland costume, and looked like “a compact little 
mannikin, out of a doll’s house,” according to the description 
ofa guest. He found the long ceremony rather tedious and began 
to fidget, at which his uncles made surreptitious attempts to 
force him to keep still. This annoyed the spoiled William, and 
he revenged himself during the prayers by biting them upon 
their bare legs. He took a gleeful pleasure in their discomfiture. 
As it was impossible for them to retaliate in such surroundings 
they were obliged to suffer William’s attack, while doing their 
best to appear devotionally absorbed in the petitions of the 
clergyman. 

After the conclusion of the wedding ceremony the Prince 
and Princess of Wales entered the State carriage to be driven 
to the Castle, but their drive ended less ceremoniously than it 
commenced for a party of Eton boys stopped the Royal proces- 
sion, unharnessed the horses, and amid the cheers of fellow- 
Etonians and the crowds looking on, proceeded to pull the 
bridal carriage by ropes to Windsor Castle. 

Queen Victoria was the first to greet the bride and bride- 
groom upon their arrival. The signing of the Marriage Register, 
a lengthy ceremony, took place before luncheon in the White 
Drawing-Room. After that was accomplished a family luncheon 
was served in the big Dining-Room, at which the Prince and 
Princess of Wales presided. The Queen was not present, but 
had a quiet luncheon alone with Princess Beatrice. Afterwards 
the little gir! accompanied her mother to the Green Drawing- 
Room, where all the Royal guests had assembled. 

Mention was made in an earlier chapter of General Grey, the 
Queen’s Private Secretary. His wife was an Extra-Woman-of- 
the-Bedchamber to Her Majesty. His mother, before her 
marriage to the second Earl Grey, was the Hon. Mary Elizabeth 
Ponsonby. Her second daughter, Lady Elizabeth Grey married 
Mr. John Crocker Bulteel, and from her descended a fresh line 
of members of the Entourage. Lady Elizabeth Bulteel’s eldest 
daughter, a Maid-of-Honour to the Queen, married Sir Henry 
Ponsonby, Private Secretary to the Queen, and Keeper-of-Her- 
Majesty’s-Privy-Purse. Their second son was the well-known 
Sir Frederick Ponsonby (later Lord Syonsby), who—in his turn 
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and generation, acted as Private Secretary to Queen Victoria, to 
King Edward the Seventh, and to King George the Fifth, and 
was later Keeper-of-the-King’s-Privy-Purse. 

Lady Elizabeth Bulteel’s granddaughter is Miss Elizabeth 
Bulteel, Lady-in-Waiting to Princess Beatrice. She is a diplo- 
matist like her cousin Lord Syonsby, quick to forestall an 
awkward situation, to lead a conversation into safe channels, 
She is kindly hearted, intensely loyal, and possessed of a quiet 
charm of her own. She moves on her way serenely distilling 
an atmosphere of gracious leisure and the fragrance of potpourri. 

General Grey was her great-uncle. His children played with 
Queen Victoria’s children. The Queen was godmother to his 
second daughter, who was named after Her Majesty. The third 
daughter, Louisa, who later married the sixth Earl of Antrim, 
was appointed Lady-of-the-Bedchamber-in-Ordinary to the 
Queen, and to Queen Alexandra, At the time of the wedding of 
the Prince of Wales, Louisa was only a little girl of eight. She 
was very excited because she had been invited to join the young 
Princess Beatrice, and Prince Valdemar and Princess Thyra in 
the Grand Corridor, at the Castle, to watch the Royal bride 
and bridegroom depart on their honeymoon. The Grand 
Staircase presented an imposing spectacle with the Yeomen-of- 
the-Guard, in their elaborate uniforms, starched ruffs, and 
finely trimmed beards statiohed on either side. 

Presently the Prince appeared leading the Princess. The 
young couple took leave of the guests before departing on their 
honeymoon. The Princess of Wales wore a white silk dress, 
A lace shawl was draped over her shoulders, and she had on a 
white bonnet trimmed with sprays of orange blossom. 

A tearful scene had taken place beforehand in the Green 
Drawing-Room, when the moment arrived for the bride to bid 
farewell to her parents. As she embraced her father and mother 
and brothers and sisters, and received their embraces, she 
commenced to weep. Her family mingled their tears with hers. 
Thyra and Valdemar, who were beginning to feel over-tired, 
wailed loudly in sympathy with their elders, and it was to 
the accompaniment of a chorus of sobs that the Princess left the 
Green Drawing-Room. The tears were dried by the time she 
took her place beside her husband in the carriage waiting outside. 

Queen Victoria stood in the Grand Corridor by the open 
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window and watched their departure. She described the family 
farewell in her Journal. The extract is given here: 


‘Winpsor Castiz, 
10th March, 1863. 

+ « Bertie soon appeared, then darling Alix... . She 
was much agitated and affected, and was embraced by all 
her family, who were in tears. 

. +. The open carriage . . . stopped for a moment under 
the window. Bertie standing up, and both looking up lovingly 
at me. 

Then we hastened to my room, where I saw them drive 
off through the enthusiastic crowds... . Baby and Thyra 
were with me, 


If the future could have been revealed it would have shown 
the Princess of Wales becoming close friends with her sister- 
in-law, the Grand Duchess of Hesse-Darmstadt, and sowing 
the seed for the-wooing which resulted in Alicky, a daughter of 
the Grand Duchess, becoming the wife of the Princess of Wales’ 
nephew, the Tzarevitch Nicholas. It would have shown the 
former Princess Dagmar attaining her wish for “power and 
influence” and becoming an Empress, to end her days later 
as a refugee from her husband’s country. It would have shown 
revolution, imprisonment, and a smouldering heap of burned 
flesh in the depths of a Russian wood. But mercifully the future 
was veiled. The ears of listeners heard only the sound of 
wedding-chimes, the cheers of the loyal crowds. The shrieks 
of an outraged mob were to be for the ears of another, and 
younger generation. 

Many people who knew Princess Dagmar of Denmark after 
she became Marie Feodorovna, Empress of Russia, have alluded 
to her as “a charmer,” but before then, Mr. Gladstone applied 
this description to her sister, the Princess of Wales. When 
he dined at Marlborough House with the Prince and Princess 
for the first time in May, 1863, he remarked apropos his Royal 
hostess, to whom he had been presented and talked on an 
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earlier occasion: “ The charm certainly does not wear off with 
renewed opportunity. Clarendon, who saw her for the first 
time, fully felt it.” 

In September the Prince and Princess of Wales went to 
Balmoral on a visit to the Queen. The Court circle were aware 
that the Princess was expecting “‘a happy event,” and that 
according to Her Majesty’s Physician-in-Ordinary, Doctor 
William Jenner (who was later given a Baronetcy) it would 
occur in March, or the early part of April in the following 
year. The Prince was most solicitous about his young wife. 
‘When the Royal party attended the Annual Ghillies’ Ball, held 
at Abergeldie, he would not allow her to dance. Neither would 
he permit her to ride on horseback, or to incur any undue 
physical fatigue. In spite of all these precautions the future 
Duke of Clarence was born prematurely at Frogmore on 
the 8th of January, 1864. 

He precipitated himself with such haste into existence that 
his layette was not ready, and an undergarment had to be 
borrowed from a Lady-in-Waiting to wrap him in. Queen 
Victoria went at once to her daughter-in-law on receiving the 
news of her grandson’s birth and remained there for several 
days. Her presence cheered the Prince of Wales, who was 
very worried about his wife. Mother and son mutually turned 
to one another for comfort whenever either were in trouble, 
Seven years later, when the Prince lay seriously ill at Sandringham 
with typhoid fever, it was his mother’s presence at his sick-bed 
that helped to draw him back from the brink of the grave. A 
close bond of sympathy existed between the Queen and her 
eldest son. Too much has been made concerning minor 
estrangements between them, and too little about their very 
real understanding and affection for one another. 

Queen Victoria took a great interest in her grandson, and was 
specially concerned about the arrangements for his christening. 
Although she would have preferred that this ceremony should 
have taken place at Windsor, she waived her personal wishes 
in the matter because she knew that many of her subjects were 
clamouring for an event of national importance to he held in 
the capital, and that some of them felt aggrieved that the Royal 
wedding had been performed at Windsor instead of London. 
Accordingly the infant Prince was baptized in the Private 
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Chapel at Buckingham Palace. This event occurred on the 
anniversary of his parents’ wedding day, the roth of March, 1864. 

The Queen held the baby herself at the Font. She wished 
him named after her uncle, the King of the Belgians, who had 
played such a kindly part in the betrothal of her grandson’s 
parents, but after some family discussion upon the subject the 
decision was made to name the baby Prince, Albert Victor 
Christian Edward. These were speedily foreshortened to Eddy, 
by which name he was always called in the home circle. 

The Princess of Wales was enduring a great mental strain 
at the time of the birth of her first child. This may have been 
the cause for his premature arrival. Prussia and Austria were 
again reviving the argument over the Duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein. It was feared impossible to avert war. The knowled 
that her beloved Danes were expecting to be attacked by ¢ 
Prussians and that she was powerless to help them, was agonizing 
to the tender-hearted Alexandra. Her marriage brought her 
happiness in many ways, but it also brought her heartache. 
Her connection throught it to the Crown Princess of Prussia, 
and to other Foreign Courts increased her difficulties. 

It seemed that she had to tread warily whichever way she 
looked, and she was very young to begin to learn that lesson. 


CHAPTER VII 


ACCESSION OF KING CHRISTIAN THE NINTH, KING OF DENMARK 


Death of King Frederick the Seventh—Constitutional problems in connec- 
tion with Schleswig and Holstein—Danish Royal Patent, March 3oth, 
1863—Separation of Holstein from Schleswig—New Constitution 
adopted by Rikedag in respect of Denmark and Schleswig—Bill signed 
by new King, Christian the Ninth—tts effect—Attitude of Queen 
Victoria—Claim put forward by Hereditary Prince of Augustenburg, 
—Letter from Queen Victoria to King of the Belgians—Letters from 
the Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston, to the Queen. 


HE Princess of Wales had only been married eight 
months when her father acceded to the Throne of 


Denmark, on the 15th of November, 1863, upon the 
death of King Frederick the Seventh. 

The following day, on the 16th, the new monarch showed 
himself on the balcony of the Christiansborg Palace, Copen- 
hagen, in response to the acclamations of the crowd of Danish 
people gathered outside, who clamoured to greet their new 
Sovereign. Three years ago Princess Alexandra had been 
confirmed in the Royal Chapel of the Palace. Now her father 
took possession. 

On the opposite page is reproduced the Royal Pedigree of 
the new King of Denmark and his descendants. 

He had succeeded to a troublous state of affairs. It will be 
remembered that in 1852 King Frederick the Seventh had 
promised to establish for his kingdom and for the Duchies, a 
constitutional system to safeguard the rights of his German 
subjects who inhabited Schleswig and Holstein. With this 
object he attempted various methods of governing for the next 
ten years, none of which satisfied the German residents in the 
Duchies. At intervals the various German Powers lodged strong 
protests to Denmark against the different innovations. On the 
joth of March, 1863, a Danish Royal Patent was issued, under the 

oz 
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terms of which Holstein was granted a new form of govern- 
ment without the wishes of the people of the Duchy being 
consulted, and was separated from Schleswig, which was left 
under the administration of the Danish Riksdag. Both Duchies 
had additional financial burdens imposed upon them, and this 
provided anothet cause of grievance. 

In the autumn of 1863 another attempt was made to solve the 
problem of Schleswig. The Riksdag, or Danish Diet, adopted 
a new form of Constitution for Denmark and Schleswig, and 
incorporated the Duchy in the Kingdom. The Bill was passed on 
the 13th of November, 1863, but it never received the signature 
of King Frederick the Seventh, as he was then dying. The new 
King, Christian the Ninth, reluctantly put his signature to the 
Bill on the 18th of November. E 

A storm of protest arose when the news became known. 
Queen Victoria disapproved of the Danish action towards 
Schleswig and Holstein. She told her Ministers that she feared 
it would lead to serious consequences. The first Earl Russell, 
then acting as Foreign Secretary in Lord Palmerston’s Liberal 
Ministry, was seriously perturbed at the action of the Danish 
Diet. In spite of that he retained his pro-Danish sympathies, and 
urged upon the Queen the wisdom of letting Denmark know 
that England would stand by her in the event of her existence 
being endangered by a Foreign Power. 

The Emperor Napoleon the Third entertained hopes that any 
scrape would benefit France, and keenly watched the course of 
events. 

The Hereditary Prince of Augustenburg seized the oppor- 
tunity to put in a claim to regain Holstein, and announced that he, 
personally, was not bound by his father’s abandonment “ for 
hirnself and family,” in 1852, of their claims to the Danish Crown. 
His explanation for adopting this attitude now after maintaining 
eleven years of passive agreement, was that as he had been 
grown-up at the time of his father’s Act of Renunciation, he 
could not be counted in as a member of the Duke's “ family.” 
He blandly ignored the subject of the large sum paid in 
compensation at the time. 

King Christian found himself besieged with Deputations at 
the commencement of his reign. He consented to receive 
ninety-six Danish landed proprietors in audience on the aist of 
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December. At the last moment the number was increased by 
fourteen, bringing the total to a hundred-and-ten. The gist of 
their request was: “‘ Denmark intact.” Schleswig and Holstein 
must both remain incorporated with Denmark. 

Meanwhile, correspondence upon the subject went backwards 
and forwards between Queen Victoria, the King of the Belgians, 
and Her Majesty’s Ministers. The following letter was written 
by the Queen to her uncle, King Leopold : 


‘Winpsor CASTLE, 
19th November, 1863. 


This death of the King of Denmark is a terrible business. 
My beloved Albert felt very strongly the injustice of the 
Protocol of 1852, which was a Russian intrigue. But, he also 
felt that if the Danes fulfilled the stipulations, there was 
nothing for it but abiding by it. Now, we were on the point 
of getting matters in train for settlement when this wretched 
King dies, and poor King Christian has signed the very thing 
which the Diet will insist the execution is necessary for. 

What can be done? If Denmark were to fulfil the stipula- 
tions of the Treaty then Austria, Prussia, and the other 
Powers would be obliged to stand by the Protocol of 1852, 
unjust and bad as that was. Still, anything is better than a 
‘War—for where is that to end ? 

It will give our mischievous neighbour (the Emperor 
Napoleon the Third) the opportunity he has been anxiously 
looking out for. And God knows when it will end. On the 
other hand to tell Germany, she is to submit to the incorpora- 
tion of Schleswig would be an offence she would never 
submit to. 

Some sort of mediation, or arbitration ought to be thought 
of, if possible. 


Lord Palmerston and the Government were pro-Danish, and 
upheld the Treaty of 1852. The following letter written by the 
Prime Minister to the Queen shows the attitude of the Cabinet 
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Downinc STREET, 
19th November, 1862. 

The Cabinet also considered the unfortunate move of the 
Duke of Augustenburg about Holstein. It is quite clear that 
by the Treaty of 1852—of which Viscount Palmerston left a 
copy with your Majesty—England, France, Austria, Prussia, 
Russia, and Sweden are bound to acknowledge Prince 
Christian of Glucksburg as having succeeded to Denmark, 
and the Duchies. And it appears that Wurtemburg, Hanover, 
Saxony, and some of the other German States afterwards 
acceded to the Treaty. 

Therefore, as the largest, and most important members of 
the Confederation are bound by their separate Treaty engage- 
ments to acknowledge the accession of the present King of 
Denmark, it seems difficult to understand how the Con- 
federation as a body, can oppose itself to that accession, or 
espouse the cause of the Duke of Augustenburg. 

It seemed however, to the Cabinet that only action 
which your Majesty could be advised to take in this matter, 
at present, is to acknowledge the succession of Prince Christian 
in accordance with the Treaty of 1852, and if the same thing is 
done by all the other parties to that Treaty, it may be hoped 
that no local War will take place. 

With regard to the other question, namely—the dispute 
between the Danish Government and the Diet, about the 
Patent of March for Holstein, your Majesty’s mediation has 
been offered and may, it is hoped, be accepted, 


The Prime Minister despatched another letter to Queen 
Victoria on the 3rd of December, which is given here, 


94, PiccaDILLy, 
3rd December, 1863. 
. ++ But pretensions are put forward in Germany to show 
that the Treaty of 1852 is not binding unless some other 
engagements, alleged to have been entered into by the Crown 
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of Denmark at an antecedent time, and upon another subject 
shall be also fulfilled. « 

Now, plain sense and good faith require that a Treaty shall 
be construed by its own written text, and not by the motives, 
or intentions of the parties who signed, or acceded to it. if 
this were not so there would be no security in international 
transactions, and every Treaty might be evaded by allegations of 
the motives, and understood conditions on which it was concluded. 

. .. Viscount Palmerston then would beg to submit that the 
true view of the matter is as follows : 

The Powers and States—Parties to the Treaty of 1852— 
are bound by every consideration of honour and good faith 
to acknowledge King Christian as King-Duke of all the 
territories, which were under the sway of the late King. 


In 1863, Germany was already putting into practice her 
subsequent policy of violation, pursued fifty years later in the 
Great War, over “a scrap of paper.” 

Lord Palmerston’s interpretation of a Treaty—that it “ shall 
be construed by its own written text,” might have stood for the then 
Mr, Asquith’s interpretation in 1914. 


CHAPTER VIH 


DENMARK AND GERMANY AT LOGGERHEADS 


Dispute over Schleswig—Bismarck dictates policy of Prussia and Austria— 
Ultimatum delivered to Denmark—European reaction—Opinion of 
the King of the Belgians—Action of Duke of Augustenburg—Support 
by Duke of Saxe~Coburg-and-Gotha—Queen Victoria is called pro- 
German—Her indignation—Pro-Danish sympathies of English people 
~—Germany invades Holstein—Letter from Queen Victoria to Crown 
Princess of Prussia—Prussia and Austria united against the Danes— 
Evacuation of Dannewirke—London Conference called—Armistice 
arranged—Proposal put forward by first Earl Russell—Failure of 
Denmark and Prussia to agree to terms—War renewed—Defeat of 
Danish Army—Peace Treaty signed. 


ING CHRISTIAN THE NINTH found he had acceded 
K to a load of trouble. The dispute over Schleswi 

speedily brought Denmark into open conflict wi 
Germany. In an effort to avoid warfare, Denmark, acting on the 
advice of the British Government, agreed on the 8th of December, 
1864, to withdraw the Patent issued on the 3oth of March 
separating Holstein from Schleswig, and evacuated Holstein. 

The joint policy of Prussia and Austria was covertly dictated 
by Count Bismarck. He was the Dictator behind the Throne, 
none the less powerful because the power was not always wielded 
directly in his own name. Newspaper publicity was less sought 
after in those days. A Statesman could be a Dictator without 
being front page news. Dictatorship is not confined to. this 
generation, European history reveals the recurring birth of the 
Absolute Potentate throughout the centuries. 

Early in January, 1864, an Ultimatum was sent to Copenhagen 
demanding the revocation within forty-eight hours of the new 
Constitution, and the occupation of Schleswig by the two 
Powers as a pledge for the fulfilment by Denmark of her obliga- 
tions. Prussia and Austria were prepared to uphold the suc- 
cession of King Christian to the Danish Crown, but insisted 
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that the ultimate future-of Schleswig and Holstein must be left 
to their decision. 

The official announcement of this Ultimatum raised a storm of 
protest throughout Europe. The King of the Belgians expressed 
the opinion that “if the two Duchies were to be taken away from 
Denmark, as a Kingdom, little would remain.” Sir Charles 
Wood (later raised to the peerage as Viscount Halifax) who held 
the post of Secretary of State for India under Viscount Pal- 
merston’s premiership, voiced the views of numerous people 
when he bluntly said : “‘ The German Confederation and Prussia 
acted in the most unsatisfactory manner towards Denmark in 
1848, and I think they have no business to interfere about 
Schleswig.” 

The Prime Minister emphatically denounced the action of 
Prussia and Austria, He said that the two Powers had not given 
Denmark sufficient time in which to revoke the Constitution. 
Lord Palmerston sympathized with King Christian, called upon 
to face such a serious crisis at the very commencement of his 
reign. He felt that the revocation demanded by Prussia and 
Austria could only be effected by the Danish Parliament in a 
constitutional manner. It was the opinion of the Prime Minister, 
and one shared by various Statesmen, that the primary object of 
Germany was to make a quarrel, rather than a settlement. 

The Duke of Augustenburg continued to press his claim. He 
went so far as to enter the Duchy of Holstein in his role of the 
legitimate ruler, and set up his Court at Kiel. This act aroused 
Lord Palmerston’s keen disapproval. When Queen Victoria 
seemed disposed to take a lenient view of the Ducal claimant, 
the Prime Minister protested with uncourtly bluntness: “ The 
pretensions of the Duke of Augustenburg are a barefaced 
attempt at usurpation, doubly scandalous because his family 
received compensation for his renunciation.” 

The Duke of Saxe-Coburg-and-Gotha sided with the Duke 
of Augustenburg. The fact that the former was a brother-in-law 
of Queen Victoria was immediately seized upon by adverse 
critics of Her Majesty to bolster up their assertions that she was 
pro-German in her sympathies. Capital was made out of the 
most casual remarks passed by the Queen. Her habit of still 
associating the Duke with the Duchy by addressing him as the 
Hereditary Prince of Holstein-Augustenburg was even used as an 
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argument against her. The fact of the matter was that the Queen 
felt in her heart that by supporting the Protocol of 1852, her 
country had been instrumental in losing him any opportunity of 
becoming an heir-presumptive to the Danish Crown. In this 
instance she was influenced by the knowledge that her “ beloved 
Albert” had considered the Protocol unjust. She also dreaded 
that Great Britain might be drawn into the conflict, and was 
resolutely determined that her country should remain neutral, 
She disliked war. If Great Britain was ever involved in one, she 
intended that it should only be upon a matter which vitally 
concerned the Empire, and not upon a matter which concerned 
another nation. The Queen did not at all approve, or support 
the attitude of Prussia towards Denmark. The knowledge that 
some people unjustly accused her of being pro-German hurt her 
feelings, but roused her wrath more. Conscious of her personal 
rectitude in connection with the affair she regarded her 
calumniators with disdain. 

Public opinion in England sided with Denmark against 
Germany, The Crown Princess of Prussia felt this deeply, but 
it was six years since her marriage. The English people had 
little opportunity of seeing her, whereas they had every oppor- 
tunity of seeing the Princess of Wales. The latter was a great 
favourite. She had recently been through a difficult confine- 
ment, and had given the Nation a Prince. The consensus of 
opinion was that it was very hard on the Princess, while her 
physical health was still at a low ebb to have to face the prospect 
of her native land being invaded, and that her father ought to be 
allowed to accede in peace to his kingdom. 

The Riksdag, or Danish Diet, rejected the Ultimatum pre- 
sented by Prussia and Austria. On the 21st of January, 1864, 
thirteen days after the birth of Prince Eddy, the German Army 
entered Holstein. Hostilities had commenced. Six days later 
Queen Victoria wrote to her eldest daughter, the Crown Princess 
of Prussia. The text is given here. 


+ OSBORNE, 
27th January, 1864. 
Where I do however, blame Germany is in their wanting 
the two Great Powers to break their engagements, and in not 
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When the members of the London Conference met again on 
the 2and of June, 1864, the Danish Foreign Minister informed 
them : “ My instructions forbid my agreeing to any other frontier 
line than that which the English Plenipotentiaries proposed at the 
meeting, on May 28th, and which Denmark accepted—the 
Dannewirke line.” 

Lord Clarendon demurted at the idea that the proposition 
should be considered an exclusively British one since it was 
supported by ali the Plenipotentiaries of the Neutral Powers. 

A deadlock had been reached. Neither Denmark nor Prussia 
would give way. The situation was aptly summed up by the 
eminent writer, Fredik Bajer, when he stated; “‘ All he art of 
political negotiation lies in Aolding on, and in giving in, at the 
right time. \n perceiving the right time for the one, or the other, 
Kies the skill.” 

As neither Denmark, nor Prussia, were in the mood to accept 
this interpretation of “‘ political negotiation,” the London Con- 
ference was obliged to terminate on the 25th of June without 
succeeding in reaching any agreement. The Armistice came to 
an end, and War broke out afresh on the 26th of June, 1864. 

There followed weeks of anxiety for the Princess of Wales, 
compelled to preserve an outward state of neutrality, while 
inwardly longing that Great Britain should take up arms on 
behalf of Denmark. Queen Victoria was determined that her 
country should remain neutral. It was not that she was un- 
sympathetic towards Denmark, or towards the King, but she 
felt it her duty to put the interests of her Empire before 
the interests of another nation. It says much for the charm of 
her personality that the affection between her daughter-in-law 
and herself never decreased during all this trying period. 

The Danish Army was defeated at Dybbel, and lost eight 
thousand men. Sonderburg fell. The Prussians drove the 
Danes out of Alsen. They were obliged to evacuate Vendryssel. 
The German invasion spread to the north of Jutland. After that 
catastrophe Denmark was compelled to accept the terms laid 
down by the victorious Allies. 

A Peace Treaty was signed at Vienna in October, 1864. The 
conditions laid down that Denmark must cede the Duchies of 
Lauenburg, Holstein, and Schleswig to the victors. Thus was 
sown the seed which germinated in the anti-German feeling 
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shown later by the elder children of the King of Denmark. In 
the case of Princess Dagmar fifty years passed before it came to 
fruition. 

In 1915, during the Great War, when Germany was again the 
invader, the then Dowager-Empress of Russia was able to deal a 
blow to the anticipations of the German Emperor by refusing to 
intercede with her son, the Emperor of Russia, to enter into 
peace parleys. The annexation of Schleswig and Holstein could 
not be wiped out. But it might be avenged. In 1864, Dagmar 
was of an age to appreciate the suffering endured by her parents, 
and by the Danish peoples. She was harder metal than her 
elder sister, the Princess of Wales. She was slower to forgive. 
In her own mind she determined that some day, and in some way, 
she would make the Germans pay for shedding Danish blood, 
and forcing her country to accept a peace it loathed. 


CHAPTER IX 


DIVIDED INTERESTS WITHIN ROYAL FAMILY 


How Royal marriages may sow seed of international conflict—Ill-feeling 
between Crown Princess of Prussia and her elder brother and sister-in- 
law—Unhappiness of the Princess of Wales—Distress felt by her 
young husband—His proposal to be used as an intermediary between 
Denmark and England—Aniitude of Queen Victoria—Speech by 
Lord Ellenborough in the House of Lords—Lord Russell defends the 
Queen—Reports in German newspapers—Embarrassment caused 
thereby to Queen Victoria—Difficulties created by some of Her 
Majesty’s foreign relations and in-laws—Complaints from Crown 
Princess of Prussia~-Sir Andrew Buchanan—Letter from the King of 
the Belgians to Queen Victoria—Effect of his hint upon the Queen— 
Anxiety over Peace terms—Letrer from the Queen to Vicky—A 
meeting at Cologne after conclusion of Peace—Prince of Wales 
displeased with his Prussian brother-in-law—Prussia and Austria at 
loggerheads—Letter from the Queen to her son-in-law, Frita—War 
between Prussia and Austria, 1866—Other States drawn in--Two 
Royal sisters ar War—Vicky and Alice—Distress of the Queen—Her 
remark about Bismarck—Letter from the Queen to Crown Princess 
of Prussia—Franco-Prussian War. 


ROYAL marriage between two people of different 
nationality, even when it is a love match, may sow the 
seed for international disharmony. The Crown Prince 

of Prussia was very much in love with his wife, but that fact did 
not prevent his country from fighting against her relations, In 
1864, the Danish War was responsible for introducing ill- 
feeling between the Crown Princess and her brother and sister- 
in-law, the Prince and Princess of Wales. In 1866, it was the 
win of her sister, Alice, the Grand Duchess of Hesse~Darmstadt, 
when that Duchy was called upon to defend itself against the 
Prussians, 

Queen Victoria was fully alive in 1864 to the delicacy of the 
situation, and the necessity for handling it with the utmost care, 
in order to preserve Great Britain’s neutrality. She decided to 
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speak to Lord Clarendon, then Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, and urge him to have a talk with the Prince of Wales. 
She was afraid that the partisanship displayed towards Denmark 
by her eldest son might end in affronting Germany. The Queen 
felt that such a conversation would hurt less coming from a third 
party. If she broached the subject direct her daughter-in-law’s 
feelings might be injured, and she was too attached to Alexandra 
to wish to do anything to increase her burden. 

The Princess of Wales could neither sleep, nor rest. She lost 
her appetite, and grew pale-cheeked and hollow-eyed. Her 
heart and sympathies were with her dearly-loved parents. Her 
powerlessness to help them distressed her terribly, but, as the 
wife of the Heir Apparent of Great Britain, it was her duty, 
however painful, to place the interests of his country first. Her 
difficulties were increased by the fact that two of her sisters-in- 
law were allied by marriage to Prussia, and in the case of Vicky, 
incensed against Denmark for not yielding to the requests of the 
Allied Powers, and for being the innocent cause of getting 
Germany into disfavour with the English people. Altogether, 
the lot of the Princess of Wales was anything but a happy one at 
this stage—fifteen months after her wedding. A naturally 
sunny disposition, she found herself plunged into a state of mind 
quite foreign to her nature. 

After War had broken out afresh between the combatant 
countries, following the failure of the London Conference to 
negotiate Peace terms, a telegram was delivered one day at 
Marlborough House. It contained the news that the Danish 
Army had been defeated in a particular battle. A member of the 
Entourage brought it to the Prince of Wales, and read the 
contents aloud. The Princess of Wales was present. On 
hearing of the reverse suffered by the Danish troops she burst 
into tears, and ran out of the room. The Prince turned upon 
the member of his Household responsible, and rated him 
passionately for his thoughtlessness in reading the telegram 
aloud. 

It was during this period that the Prince of Wales began to 
display signs of the diplomatic tact which was to be such a 
noticeable feature of his character in later years. He managed to 
convey to his young wife the fact—which was quite true—that 
his sympathies were on her side, and yet to steer a course which 
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did not offend the susceptibilities of his mother, or his father-in- 
law. In this particular instance the Queen was at fault in 
her treatment of her eldest son. She failed to assess Bertie’s 
diplomatic astuteness at its true worth, 

In January, 1864, the Princess of Wales was still suffering from 
the effect of her premature confinement, and the anxiety of 
knowing that Denmark was being attacked, and that Great 
Britain intended to remain neutral began to prey upon her mind, 
The Prince of Wales, in his desire to do something to comfort 
his wife, put forward the suggestion to Lord Clarendon that the 
Government should use him to convey their suggestions to his 
father-in-law instead of always using Sir Augustus Paget as their 
mouthpiece. When this proposition was laid before Queen 
Victoria, she did not care for the idea. Like some other mothers, 
she could never think of her son as a man, but persisted in 
regarding him as an inexperienced youth. it was with con- 
siderable reluctance that she eventually consented to his services 
being occasionally utilised in the manner suggested, and she was 
emphatic that great caution be exercised, and reminded Bertie 
that he must make a copy of any letter he wrote to the King, or 
to the Queen of Denmark. 

Mention has been made of the unjust manner in which Queen 
Victoria was accused of pro-German sympathies at this time. On 
the 25th of May, 1864, Lord Ellenborough attacked her in a 
speech in the House of Lords. Lord Russell skilfully defended the 
Queen. While agreeing that Her Majesty had a sympathetic 
feeling towards a country which, he reminded the House, had 
given birth to her husband and in which two of her daughters 
were happily married, the Foreign Secretary declared that the 
Queen had but one wish as far as Great Britain was concerned, 
and that was to maintain the honour and interest of the country, 
and that if the present foreign policy of the Government was open 
to condemnation, the fault lay with the Government. The Queen 
was not to blame. 

Some people, in the heat of argument, forget that the whole 
basis of constitutional government consists of the country being 
governed by a parliament, the members of which have been 
chosen by the nation themselves, and thar it is the business of 
the Cabinet to advise the Sovereign upon the question of policy, 
and not the business of the Sovereign to dictate 10 the Cabinet. 
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Therein lies the crucial difference between a country ruled by 
a Dictator, and one governed by Constitutional methods. 

Up to then Queen Victoria had steadfastly preserved an 
attitude of disdain towards her calumniators, but she was very 
incensed at the action of Lord Ellenborough. She stigmatized 
his conduct and his insinuations as: “ unmanly, and abominable.” 
As far as she was concerned the ethics of constitutional govern- 
ment had this disadvantage that it laid her open to attack by any 
Member of either House, and prevented her from speaking 
directly in her own defence. While the same thing applies to the 
present reign, at least, broadcasting has rendered it possible 
nowadays for the Sovereign to impress his personal point of 
view upon a vast proportion of his subjects, in the event of a 
national crisis occurring. Queen Victoria had no such advantage. 
Her isolation placed a formidable weapon in the hands of her 
enemies, which they were quick to use. It was-the cause of 
some of her subjects picturing her from the biased view pre- 
sented by her adversaries. It prevented them from gaining a 
true insight into her character and her motives. 

On the 28th of May the Queen wrote a personal letter to the 
King of Prussia, in which she entreated him most earnestly to 
‘modulate his demands in order to enable his country and Den- 
mark to come to some arrangement, and “ in the interest of the 
world and of Peace, to consent to such concession as Denmark 
would probably accept.” 

Prussia was not inclined to be conciliatory. Feeling was 
beginning to run high between Germany and Great Britain. 
The English people resented the attitude of some of the German 
newspapers, and the assumption conveyed that Great Britain 
would maintain her neutrality in whatever event. The German 
Press declared that Queen Victoria had stated the British Govern- 
ment would not join with Denmark in the event of War. This 
became subsequently exaggerated into a declaration that Great 
Britain would become an ally of Germany. it was all Prussian 
eye-wash, but people believed it to be true. Fifty years later, 
Queen Victoria’s grandson was to be wrongfully accused by 
Germany of promising that Great Britain should remain neutral 
and thereby misleading the German Government as to British 
intentions in the Great War. The Prussian trick of passing on 
‘the blame to an innocent victim remained unaltered in spite of 
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the lapse of years. War fever ran as high a temperature in 1914 
asitdid in 1864. Relations wilfully misinterpreted King George’s 
speeches, as they did his grandmother's fifty years ago. 

Queen Victoria found some of her foreign relations and 
in-laws embarrassing in their unsolicited praise, and mistaken 
interpretation of her actions. Her brother-in-law, Ernest the 
Second, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-and-Gotha leaped into the 
fray, and imprudently stated that Germany was well aware what 
it owed to the “ mild views” held by the Queen, and her firm 
goodwill towards that country. The harassed Queen Victoria 
had to reprove Ernest for his indiscretion, She also had to cope 
with her eldest daughter, the Crown Princess of Prussia. Vicky 
wrote continually to her mother. Letters full of complaint, and 
urging the adoption of various reforms. She objected to the 
appointment of Sir Andrew Buchanan to be British Ambassador 
to Prussia on the grounds that he did not speak German, was 
pro-Danish and had no understanding of Prussian affairs. The 
first might have been a legitimate cause of complaint. The 
others appeared to be imaginary. Since his appointment as 
Envoy at Copenhagen, Sir Andrew Buchanan had been appointed 
to Madrid, and to the Hague. He had already had thirty-seven 
years diplomatic experience. 

The King of the Belgians was the recipient of his niece’s 
troubles, and was also in the confidence of the younger generation 
of the Royal Family. He decided to write to Queen Victoria, 
and to put one aspect of the affair before her in a different light. 
The letter is as follows : 


PAVILION IN THE CAMPINE, 
15th June, 1864. 

T cannot help saying a few words about Bertie and Alix. 
You will recollect when first Albert spoke to me about 
Alix that he said: “ We take the Princess, but nor her 
relations.” 

That might have remained, as he wished, for years without 
the death of our cousin of Denmark. Thatwfa sudden gave us 
a Danish Princess, and the consequences of a Constitution 
which even the late King had not sanctioned. 

Our own dreadful loss put Bertie and Alix forward. He 
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and his wife are constantly before the public in every imagin- 
able shape and chatacter, and fill entirely the public mind. 

The English are very personal. To continue to love 
people they must see them, and even in part, touch them. 
This shows itself by the wish to get something that belongs, 
or belonged to them. It must be palpable this state of affairs 
gives the young couple great influence on all classes, and is 
even calculated to influence the Cabinet, and to strengthen the 
Opposition, which would be quite powerless on the question, 
without the strong popular feeling. 

Vicky little dreamt in selecting a charming Princess that 
she would become a source of difficulties for England, and 
perhaps the cause of a popular War against Prussia. 


Evidently the hint conveyed in this letter was not lost upon 
the Queen. At the end of June she informed her uncle that she 
had held a third Drawing-Room—an unexpected Court and 
social event—and that on her return to Windsor by rail, she had 
driven to Paddington Station through the park, in an open 
carriage drawn by four horses. She enlarged upon the en- 
thusiasm shown by the public towards herself during the drive, 
and drew a comparison between it and the reception given to her 
eldest son and daughter-in-law. 

In answer, the King of the Belgians praised her for making 
the effort, and said it was how her husband would have wished 
her to behave. Leopold knew the way to handle his niece. He 
‘was aware that criticism merely antagonised her, whereas a little 
judicious over-praising of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
coupled with emphasising the affection felt by the British people 
for them was warranted to bring her out of her self-imposed 
seclusion. In short, he knew how to arouse her jealousy. It was 
a human quality of hers, which he rather fancied. 

The defeat of the Danes in July brought renewed anxieties 
concerning the conditions of the Peace terms to be dictated by 
Prussia, or rather by Prince Bismarck behind the scenes. Lord 
Clarendon, and other British Ministers, continually urged that 
Prussia should not push her conquest too far. 

The Crown Princess of Prussia was very indignant at the 
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attitude displayed by the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
towards the Prussian conquest. On the 6th of July the Queen 
wrote to Vicky, and attempted to make her daughter see that there 
are two sides to every question. The letter is given here. 


Winpsor CASTLE, 
6th July, 1864. 


In answer to your observations in reply to mine and to 
Lord Clarendon’s, 1 must observe that you entirely mis- 
understand what was meant regarding peace, and I will quote 
Lord Clarendon’s own words: “ The only wish in England 
now is that Prussia may be contented with the rights she has 
acquired by conquest, and not push these rights so far as to 
blot out Denmark from the map of Europe, and create a 
feeling Aere, which it may be impossible to control.” 

That is alf we are now anxious about. Let Prussia, who 
is master of the position, be magnanimous. She can be so 
now, so easily. She has obtained all Germany wished, 
namely, the severance of the Duchies from Denmark. .. . 

Let Prussia also show that she does not mean to keep them 
for herself, and I believe all will come right. 

You and I have but one common object, which was beloved 
Papa’s, namely, the prospering of our two countries, and a 
good and friendly understanding between them, 


Queen Victoria tried her hardest to persuade her eldest 
daughter to adopt a mollifying attitude towards Denmark. In 
justice to Vicky it is only fair to remember that it was a difficult 
situation for her set like her sister-in-law, Alexandra, in a foreign 
land, and called upon to adopt it as her own, and to give it prior 
claim in her affections over her native country. She was not 
always as tactful as she might have been in expressing her 
opinion, but she had a naturally impulsive disposition. The 
pompousness of the Prussian Court with its petty squabbles, and 
underlying intrigue must have been hard to endure after the 
wholesome, unsuspicious atmosphere of Windsor. 
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Even after the termination of War in July, 1864, the strained 
relations between the Crown Princess of Prussia and her eldest 
brother did not lessen. No meeting took place between them 
until three months later. After the Prince and Princess of Wales 
had paid a visit to Denmark in October to attend the family 
reunion, which was their first visit to that country since their 
marriage, they went on to Germany. A brief meeting took place 
at Cologne between the Crown Prince and Princess, and the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, but the pleasant harmony of the 
past was missing. 

The Crown Prince had been on active service with his troops 
against the Danes, and appeared in uniform with a row of medals, 
including a new decoration, recently awarded for his military 
services. The Prince of Wales, who was a very tactful man, was 
annoyed at this piece of tactlessness towards his wife. On 
the 7th of November, 1864, he wrote to his Groom-of-the-Stole, 
the fifth Earl Spencer : 


I can assure you it was not pleasant to see the Crown Prince, 
and his A.D.C., always in Prussian uniform, flaunting before 
our eyes a most objectionable ribbon, which he received for 
his deeds of valour ? ? ? against the unhappy Danes, 


According to the Convention of Gastein, signed between 
Austria and Prussia at Gastein on the roth of August, 1865, 
Schleswig was to be administered by Prussia, and Holstein by 
Austria, The claim put forward by the Duke of Augustenburg 
wasignored. This division did not please Count Bismarck, whose 
intention it was to obtain Schleswig as well as Holstein for 
Prussia, and to unite Germany under the leadership of Prussia, 
instead of Austria. With this object in view Prussia secretly 
negotiated an alliance with Italy, who was displeased with 
Austria at that moment owing to the refusal of the latter nation 
to cede them Venetia. The former Allies were now at 
logger heads. Once more War loomed on the horizon of 
Europe. 

In March, Queen Victoria wrote to her son-in-law, the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, The letter is given here. 
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‘Winpsor Castie, 


28th March, 1866. 
Dear Fritz, 


Sharing all your desire to see Peace preserved in Ger- 
many, and anxious as I am that my Government should 
contribute to that desirable end . . . | now fear that the course 
pursued by the Prussian Government, under the influence 
of Count Bismarck, makes it very difficult, if not impossible, 
for England to interfere with her good offices. . . . 

And 1 must say, much as I should lament War between 
Austria and Prussia, I shoud grieve still more if my Govern- 
ment made themselves parties, either directly or indirectly, to 
so gross a violation of all the principles on which we pride 
ourselves in England, as the violent annexation of the Duchies 
against the known feelings and wishes of the people. 


The plain speaking of Queen Victoria was powerless to stop 
the War. In June, the Prussians drove the Austrian troops out 
of Holstein. Upon this Austria appealed to the Diet, who 
supported her against Prussia. the latter nation now had 
seven States ranged against her. Nothing daunted by this array 
Prussia proceeded to issue an ultimatum to all of them, to 
Austria, Bavaria, Wiirtemburg, Baden, Hanover, Saxony, and 
Hesse-Cassel. 

The result of this ultimatum was to sow discord once more 
in the family circle of Queen Victoria. It brought Her Majesty’s 
two married daughters, the Crown Princess of Prussia and the 
Grand Duchess of Hesse-Darmstadt into conflict, the one 
on the side of Prussia, the other on the side of Hesse. 

To make matters worse, in July the Prussians occupied 
Darmstadt. The Hessians had difficulty in obtaining adequate 
food supplies. The former Princess Alice was very bitter 
against the invaders, while her sister, Vicky, was as incensed 
against the defenders. Vicky waxed bitterly angry in fact, with 
any of her relations who openly sided against Prussia, and took 
the part of Austria. 
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Meanwhile Queen Victoria was bombarded with appeals from 
the various small States and principalities, who were vainly 
struggling to preserve their independent existence against the 
horde of Prussian attackers. The King of Saxony implored her 
aid. Her assistance was besought on behalf of Hanover, whose 
King—her first cousin—had been driven out of his country. 
It was even worse than the Danish War, and certainly more 
of a holocaust, as far as a mix-up of relations and in-laws was 
concerned. 

Somewhat naturally perhaps, the King of Prussia saw things 
only from his personal viewpoint, or rather the viewpoint 
dictated to him by Bismarck. In an attempt to distribute the 
blame for what had happened, and to whitewash Germany, he 
began by blaming Denmark for not fulfilling the conditions of 
the Treaty of 1852. Even if this accusation had been true, it was 
a little difficult for some people to comprehend what it had to do 
with his breaking with his old Ally, Austria. The Emperor 
experienced no such difficulty. He defended his action in this 
respect by declaring that during the joint occupation of the 
Duchies, Austria did not play fair, but tried to place Prussia in an 
unfavourable light, and to prepare the ground for an excuse for 
warfare. William the First showed his desire to keep on friendly 
terms with Great Britain, and his equal determination not to be 
advised in his treatment of the vanquished States. 

In July the Austrian Army, under the command of Marshal 
Ludwig von Benedek, fought the Prussian troops at Kéniggratz 
in Northern Bohemia. The Austrians were defeated. Their 
dead and wounded amounted to forty thousand. The Emperor 
Francis Joseph reluctantly acknowledged that the Prussians were 
victors, and to salve his Imperial dignity made a scapegoat of 
his unfortunate General, 

In September, 1867, the Secretaryship of the British Embassy 
at Berlin fell vacant. The name of Mr. Morier was put forward 
to fill it. This brought the Crown Princess and Count Bismarck 
into disagreement. The former, because she favoured the 
appointment. Bismarck, because he disapproved. When the 
dispute reached the ears of Queen Victoria, she remarked dryly : 
“* Count Bismarck’s objections to Mr. Morier are no disadvantage, 
because Count Bismarck dislikes Engiand, and does not wish for 
any intimate relations between the countries.” 
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It was a miserable state of affairs in the Royal Family, and 
the Queen grieved for both her married daughters, Vicky and 
Alice. 

Yet a third daughter, Lenchen, had become the wife of a 
Foreign Prince. The wedding of the former Princess Helena to 
Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein took place at Windsor 
Castle, on the 5th of July, 1866. 

It seemed that no sooner was one War ended than another 
loomed on the horizon, and the hopes of a prosperous post-war 
period were again destroyed. The Emperor Napoleon the Third 
had Jong been impatiently awaiting an opportunity. He now 
seized it with the Franco-Prussian War. Queen Victoria wrote 
consolingly to Vicky, not yet recovered from the confinement 
of her third daughter, Princess Sophia, born on the 14th of June, 
1870. Sophia—a War baby, was subsequently married to the 
future King Constantine of Greece (a nephew of the Princess of 
Wales), and proved a source of embarrassment to neutral Greece 
during the Great War, owing to her pro-German sympathies and 
activities. 

Queen Victoria was anxious about her eldest daughter, as 
the following letter shows. 


OsBORNE, 


20th July, 1870. 
MY POOR DEAR BELOVED CHILD, 
Words are far too weak to say all I feel for you, or what 

T think of my neighbours. We must be neutral as long as we 
can, but no one here conceals their opinion as to the extreme 
iniquity of the War, and unjustifiable conduct of the French, 
Still, more, publicly, we cannot 

My heart bleeds for you all. The awful suddenness of the 
whole thing is so dreadful. Do not over-worry yourself, 
not to make yourself ill. 

Poor Alice makes us all very anxious, and she seems 
anxious not to leave Darmstadt. ... 

My thoughts are constantly with you, wishing you two 
daughters could be safe here. 

These divided interests in Royal Families are quite unbearable, 
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.Human nature is not made for such fearful trials, especially not 
mothers and wives’ hearts. 


But nothing could stem the tide of War. Prussia had been 
the aggressor so often in the past. Now, it was her turn to be 
attacked. The circle of history went on revolving tirelessly. 


CHAPTER X 


QUEEN VICTORJA AND THE GRECIAN CROWN 


Greek people want Prince Alfred as their King—Queen Victoria opposed 
to the idea of her son accepting—King of the Belgians in favour of 
acceptance—Letter from King Leopold to Queen Victoria—Greek 
people elect Prince Alfred, December, 1862—~-Action by the British 
Government—1863—Grecian Crown offered to Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-and-Gotha—Proposal that Prince Alfred becomes Regent of 
Coburg—Discussion—Reason Duke of Coburg declined Grecian 
Crown—Other candidates—Those favoured by Queen Victoria— 
Prince William of Denmark is elected King of Greece—His marriage 
to Russian Grand Duchess—Difference between Russian Court and 
Grecian Court—How the Grecian Royal Family were brought up— 
Relations between the Princess of Wales and her brother and sister- 
in-law—Meetings at Fredensborg, Denmark, 


UEEN VICTORIA had other Foreign Powers to worry 

over besides Denmark. For example, there was the 

problem of the Grecian Crown. To turn back to 1862. 

In that year revolution broke out in Greece, and King 
Otho was deposed. The Greek people wished to have an 
English King, They wanted the Queen’s second son, Prince 
Alfred-—then eighteen years of age. 

The Queen, who had been widowed less than a year, already 
had her hands full with the betrothal of her eldest son, Bertie, 
and the arrangements for his wedding the following year. 
Correspondence passed between her uncle, the King of the 
Belgians and herself about the Grecian Throne. Leopold wrote 
that he was in favour of the idea of his nephew accepting. She 
was opposed to it as she wished Alfred to accede to the Duchy 
of Saxe-Coburg-and-Gotha upon the death of his uncle, Ernest 
the Second. 

The following letter to the Queen from the King 
of the Belgians deals with the subject of a monarch for 
Greece : 
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LAEKEN, 
November 20th, 1862. 


The Greeks are right to wish for an English King, also in 
the hope of making the acquisition of the lonian Islands. 

The task will be very difficult, particularly as a Consti- 
tutional Governmenf. A Dictator would be more likely to 
succeed, 


Subsequent events have proved the King of the Belgians to 
be correct in his prognostication. 

In December, 1862, Prince Alfred was elected by universal 
suffrage to the Greek Throne. This action involved the British 
Government in an awkward situation. In 1832, Great Britain 
had been a party to a Convention, under the terms of which it 
had been agreed that no member of the British, French, or 
Russian Royal Families should be considered eligible for the 
Crown of Greece. Eventually the British Government refused 
the request of the Grecian people that Prince Alfred be crowned 
King, on the plea that acceptance would be a violation of the 
Convention of 1832. 

This did not end the trouble. In January, 1863, the Grecian 
Throne went begging again. Greece, faithful to her determi- 
nation to have some association with Great Britain, offered the 
Crown to the late Prince Consort’s brother, Ernest the Second, 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-and-Gotha. 

There were difficulties in the way of his accepting it. The 
Constitution of the Duchy laid down that no Duke of Coburg 
should simultaneously reign as Duke, and act as Sovereign of 
another country, except in the case of there being no other heir, 
Ernest, who wished to accept the Grecian Crown, proposed to 
get over this handicap by instituting a law to suspend the Con- 
stitution, He asked Queen Victoria to agree to this arrangement. 
The King of the Belgians put forward the alternative solution 
that Prince Alfred should be nominated Prince Regent of 
Coburg. He thought thar this arrangement had two advantages. 
One—that it left Ernest free to accept the Grecian Crown. 
Two—that if Alfred held a distinct position, it would make it 
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easier to arrange a suitable marriage for the Prince. Under 
existing conditions, a foreign Princess of high rank might object 
to becoming the wife of the second son of the Queen, who held 
no office of importance, and being obliged to take precedence 
below the Princess of Wales. The question of precedence was 
often quite a hearthurning one with brides in the Royal Courts 
of Europe. 

Queen Victoria did not care for the idea of her son becoming 
Regent of Saxe-Coburg-and-Gotha unless his uncle agreed to 
Alfred ruling independently, and to his introducing certain 
changes in the government of the Duchies. The Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-and-Gotha, for his part, would neither agree to sur- 
render his Duchies, or accept the suggestion of his nephew 
acting as Regent. He was all for eating his cake, and having it 
as well. 

It was at this juncture when matters appeared to have reached 
an impasse that the Parliamentary Chambers stepped in, and 
solved the problem for Ernest by objecting to his simultaneously 
reigning as Duke of the Duchies, and King of Greece, Under 
these circumstances, Ernest refused the Greek Crown. 

Among other candidates, whose names had been put forward 
at various times, and who were favoured by Queen Victoria, 
were Prince Nicholas of Nassau, Prince Augustus of Saxe- 
Coburg, Prince Ferdinand of Portugal, the Hereditary Prince of 
Holstein-Augustenburg—best remembered for the disputes 
over the Danish Duchies, who had married her half-niece, 
Princess Adelaide of Hohenlohe—Prince Edward Leiningen, and 
Prince Ernest Leiningen, her half-nephew. The latter was a 
grandson of the Queen’s mother, the late Duchess of Kent, by 
her first husband, the Prince of Leiningen. 

Unfortunately, someone committed the indiscretion of 
voicing abroad the names of the prospective candidates, and the 
list was repeated to the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-and-Gotha. He 
‘was very angry at learning that the Grecian Crown had been 
offered elsewhere before being offered to himself, and especially 
enraged at the news that his sister-in-law looked with favour 
upon her mother’s grandson. Ernest did not wish to see his 
namesake, Prince Leiningen, reigning in Greece instead of 
himself. 

International feelings wanted but a tinder-spark to set them 
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alight. Happily, at this dangerous stage, the official announce- 
ment was made that the Greek Crown had been offered to, and 
accepted by, the second son of Prince Christian of Glucksburg. 

A few weeks after the wedding of Princess Alexandra to the 
Prince of Wales had been celebrated, her brother, William, was 
proclaimed George the First, King of Greece. This event took 
place on the 30th of March, 1863, before he had reached his 
eighteenth birthday. At any rate, if the Greek people had failed to 
obtain an English monarch, they could claim some relationship to 
Great Britain through their new Sovereign, 

Russia always had an eye to cementing her relationships with 
Foreign Powers. If the Treaty of 1832 had successfully pre- 
cluded her from supplying a Sovereign for the Throne of 
Greece, nothing had been said about a Queen Consort. In 
October, 1867, the marriage was celebrated at St. Petersburg, 
with much pomp and ceremony, of the Grand Duchess Ol, 
Constantinovna, the daughter of His Imperial Highness, the 
Grand Duke Constantine Nicolaievitch (second son of the late 
Russian Emperor, Nicholas the First), to the young King of 
Greece, 

Three generations hence their granddaughter, Marina, became 
the wife of the Duke of Kent, the great-grandson of Queen 
Victoria. 

The Grecian Court was maintained in a more simple style 
than the Russian one. The latter was kept up on a scale of 
magnificence that outshone most of the Courts of Europe, The 
King and Queen of Greece resided principally in a palace at 
Athens. As far as its exterior went it was an impressive looking 
building, but the impressiveness ended with the walls of stuccoed 
marble. Its interior was inconvenient, inartistic, and lacking in 
modern comforts. 

On the 21st of July, 1868, nine months after her marriage, 
Queen Olga gave birth toa son, Tino. Within three months she 
was pregnant again. Her second son, George, was born on the 
13th of July, 1869. Large families were the custom in those days, 
even among Royal Households. Queen Olga had eight sons and 
daughters. Prince Nicholas, the future father of the Duchess of 
Kent, was born on the roth of January, 1872. The family of eight 
was completed in 1888, by the birth of a son, Christopher. 

‘True to the system of hygiene in which he had been reared, 
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the former Prince William-of Denmark decided that his children 
should be brought up on similar principles, and that they should 
enjoy the benefits of fresh air and healthy surroundings during 
their childhood. With this object he purchased a country 
estate at Tatoi, situated about fifteen miles outside Athens. A 
home farm was attached ta it. This enabled his young sons and 
daughters to enjoy a diet comprising plenty of new-laid eggs, 
cream, and fresh butter. None of them had much affection for 
the old-fashioned palace at Athens, but the brothers and sisters 
loved staying at Tatoi. 

The Princess of Wales was very fond of her brother and 
sister-in-law. King George and Queen Olga both possessed a 
good deal of charm. The Queen of Greece was a peaceable 
disposition. She held aloof deliberately from the spirit of 
intrigue which prevailed at the Imperial Russian Court, but she 
contrived to do it so tactfully that she remained on excellent 
terms with her Russian relations. She and her husband paid 
frequent visits to England during the reign of Queen Victoria, 
and also during the reign of King Edward the Seventh. The 
annual reunion parties held at Fredensborg Castle by the King 
and Queen of Denmark provided another welcome meeting- 
place, at which the Prince and Princess of Wales and Kinj 
George and Queen Olga could foregather, and these informal 
family assemblies helped still further to cement the understanding 
between the four of them. 


CHAPTER XI 


PRINCESS DAGMAR OF DENMARK WEDS TZAREVITCH 


The Tzarevitch Nicholas visits Denmark—He falls in love with handsome 
Princess Dagmar—Announcement of Betrothal—Tragedy interrupts 
the wedding arrangements—Death of Nicholas—He exacts a death- 
bed promise from Dagmar and his brother--Betrothal of Dagmar to 
the new Tzarevitch—Comments—Reason Queen Victoria did not wish 
Prince and Princess of Wales to go to Russia for the wedding—Hint 
from Baron Brunnow to Lord Stanley—Queen Victoria at last grants 
wish of Alexander the Second—Russian chronology—Dagmar enters 
Orthodox Greek Church and becomes Marie Feodorovna—October 
27th, 1866—How Russian people regarded her—Disadvantages under 
which she laboured—The Ainchkoff Palace—Attempts to assassinate 
the Tzar—A bomb in the Winter Palace—Fortifying the Ainchkoff 
Palace—Interpretation of a wish, 


T= Russian Emperor, Alexander the Second, had five 


sons—the Tzarevitch Nicholas, the Grand Dukes 

Alexander, Vladimir, Sergius, and Paul. He wanted to 
find a suitable bride for the eldest. The beauty of the Princess 
of Wales was a matter of universal comment throughout the 
Court circles of Europe. Bachelor Princes, on hearing the 
talk, began to institute discreet inquiries about the remaining 
unmarried daughters of the King of Denmark. 

Thyra was still in the schoolroom, but Dagmar was now of a 
martiageable age. At seventeen, she had grown into a very 
handsome girl. She had enormous dark brown eyes, The 
beauty of their luminous expression was remarked upon by 
everybody who met her. 

When the Tzarevitch went on a visit to King Christian, he lost 
his heart to the brown-eyed Princess. There was no need to 
look further for a bride for the future ruler of Russia. He paid 
ardent court to her, and soon the official announcement of their 
betrothal was given out. The Prince and Princess of Wales were 
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delighted at the news. It meant a brilliant furure for Dagmar. 
The Prince in particular welcomed the opportunity it afforded 
him of cultivating a more informal relationship with Russia and 
the Emperor. As the brother-in-law of the Tzarevitch, meetings 
were bound to occur more fr tly. 

Arrangements were begun a the marriage to take place the 
following year in St. Petersburg. According to Imperial Court 
etiquette the bride of a Russian Heir Apparent was always 
presented with her trousseau, instead of providing one herself. 
Tt was selected by the Empress, and was ordered on a very 
lavish, sumptuous scale. 

The preparations for Princess Dagmar’s trousseau was inter- 
rupted by an unforeseen tragedy. During the winter of 1864, 
the Tzarevitch Nicholas was taken ill with spinal trouble. The 
cause of the illness was attributed to his sustaining a severe fall 
during a wrestling match. The five brothers were fond of sport. 
Nicholas and Alexander used to have wrestling bouts with some 
of the Grand Dukes belonging to the Court, and with members 
of the Entourage. 

The physicians in attendance upon Nicholas advised him 
spending the cold months of the year in a warmer climate, and 
he set out for Nice accompanied by his brother, the Grand Duke 
Alexander. It was agreed that Princess Dagmar should go to 
the South of France to see him. On her arrival there, she found 
him very ill, indeed. 

Nicholas was dying. When he learned that there was no hope 
of his recovery, he summoned his fiancée and his brother to his 
bedside and broke the news to them. Alexander was specially 
concerned. He had never expected to become Heir Apparent, 
and had received no special training for the role. He tried to 
convince Nicholas that he was mistaken in thinking he would 
not recover, but Nicholas was not to be persuaded. He knew 
that his days were numbered. His chief concern was for Dagmar. 
He was determined that she should eventually become Empress, 
and he made his brother and his fiancée promise him that they 
would marry each other after his death. 

The dying Prince took Dagmar’s hand, and placed it in 
Alexander’s, Then he turned his head towards his brother, and 
said: “She is worthy of your love, and you will make her a 
worthy husband.” 
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The April sun was flooding Nice with sunshine. The air was 
sweet with the scent of spring blossoms. The sight of the 
bursting buds, the fresh sap, tormented Dagmar with the promise 
of new life while all the time her betrothed lay stiff and cold 
beneath a canopy of flowers. “‘ Power and influence” still lay 
within her grasp, but from the hands of a different donor—his 
brother. 

Nicholas died in April, 1865, and surprise was expressed in 
some quarters when the announcement was issued of the betrothal 
of Princess Dagmar to the new Tzarevitch. 

It cannot be truthfully described as a love match at that 
period. It was a marriage of duty—the honouring of a pledge 
given to the Dead. Later, the hushand and wife grew together 
in mutual affection and understanding. They were happy in the 
companionship of one another. When the broad-shouldered 
Alexander looked down from his great height at the slight 
figure of his young wife wrapped in furs, seated in the srozke 
beside him, as they drove along the snow encrusted Russian 
roads, he gratefully remembered his brother for giving her to 
him. 

The newspapers were unable to employ the usual stereotyped 
adjectives, and describe the union as: “Another Royal Love 
Match.” 

The Times adopted a cautious attitude. Unwilling to hurt 
the feelings of the Princess of Wales by 2 blunt statement of 
the facts, and yet unable to offer her, under the circumstances, 
their whole-hearted congratulations upon her sister’s wedding, 
they compromised in their leading article by saying: ‘‘ A young 
Prince of one-and-twenty can hardly be inaccessible to the pure- 
minded and lovely being destined to fill so large a part of his 
existence. Those who have been admitted to the domestic circle 
of Danish Royalty know the full value of the boon Providence 
has vouchsafed to Holy Russia. We can only hope the young 
Princess may find in Russia as much happiness as her sweet 
presence seems intended to bring with it.” 

Princess Dagmar took farewell of Denmark in an atmosphere 
which was very different to the joyous reception accorded to her 
eldest sister, when Alexandra left to wed the Prince of Wales. 
The whole-hearted enthusiasm and rejoicing of that occasion 
was missing. One sister had sailed to England to marry the man 
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of her choice. The other sister was travelling to Russia to make 
a marriage of convenience. 

The Danish Royal Family circle was dwindling. One by one 
the children were leaving it. Princess Alexandra had gone. 
Prince William had become King of Greece. Now, Dagmar 
was to wed the future Emperor-of-All-the-Russias. It remained 
for the youngest son of the King of Denmark to be the only 
one of the three brothers to refuse a Crown. In later years, 
Prince Valdemar was offered the Crown of Bulgaria. 

On the opposite page is a photograph of the Prince, The 
four-year-old boy who was present at the wedding of his eldest 
sister in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, grew into a fine man, 
who was respected by those who knew him for the gallantry 
and goodness of his character. This photograph was taken 
when he was eighty, on October 27th, 1938—the last birthday he 
was to celebrate. It was sent to me by his Equerry, Vice-Admiral 
G. C. Amdrup, after the death of the Prince in 1939. Vice- 
Admiral Amdrup was with the Prince for thirty-three years, and 
his death was a great grief to him. 

The Prince of Wales wished to take his wife to Russia to be 
present at her sister’s marriage. Tradition laid down that he 
must first seek the approval of the Queen. Queen Victoria 
did not wish Bertie to go. She had hoped that matrimony would 
have the effect of curbing some of his restlessness, as well as 
his fondness for foreign travel, and that he would be content to 
settle down like his father, at his own fireside. The Queen 
forgot that she had allowed her husband to participate in affairs 
of State, and in conferences with her Ministers. In the case of 
Prince Albert, sitting by the fireside meant sitting at a desk and 
keeping a finger upon the pulse of world affairs. This licence 
was denied to Bertie. He was not even allowed a glimpse of 
the Foreign Office Despatches. 

Whereas also the Prince Consort was naturally conjugal by 
disposition, his eldest son was nothing of the kind. The Prince 
of Wales was in love with his young wife, but thar did 
not prevent him from admiring other pretty members of her 
sex. 

As regards the projected visit to Russia, his principal wish 
for undertaking it was to give pleasure to his wife, and to com- 
pensate her for the unhappiness she had suffered during the 
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(For the loan of, and leave to reproduce, this photograph the Authoress, Erica Beul, 
desices to acknowledge the kind permission af Vice-Admiral G. C. Amdrup, Equerry to 
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Danish War. Dagmar had sent a message to Alix begging her 
to go over. The Princess of Wales was very worried about her 
sister, and was anxious to be with her at this crisis in her life. 

In the end Queen Victoria consented. She was doubtful of 
her wisdom in yielding. Apart from wishing her son to settle 
down, she was concerned as to the health of her daughter-in- 
law. Alexandra was expecting another “happy event” next 
spring. The Queen felt she ought to take care of her health, and 
not over-exert herself. The serious illness of the Princess the 
following year proved her mother-in-law to be correct. As 
matters turned out the Princess of Wales did not go to Russia 
for her sister’s wedding. The Prince of Wales went, but 
Alexandra was obliged to remain behind. She was not feeling 
well, and it was thought that the long journey to Russia would 
he too much ofan undertaking in her present delicate condition.' 

On the 18th of October, 1866, shortly before the Prince of 
Wales started on his journey to Russia, Baron Brunnow 
approached Lord Stanley, the eldest son of the Prime Minister, 
who was acting as Foreign Secretary at the time. The Russian 
Ambassador intimated to Lord Stanley that the Tzar would be 
very flattered if the Queen conferred the Order-of-the-Garter 
upon him. 

The fourteenth Earl of Derby, the Premier, was an eminent 
Statesman and orator. He was very anxious to maintain friendly 
relations between Russia and England. He approved of the idea 
when informed about it. The Prince of Wales shared Lord 
Derby’s sentiments. He told the Prime Minister that he felt it 
would bea diplomatic act to bestow the Garter on the Tzar during 
his visit to St. Petersburg. Other considerations prevented the 
plan from materialising. The Emperor of Austria had not been 
honoured with the Garter at that date. War was proceeding 
between Prussia and Austria, The situation was a delicate one 
as between Russia and Austria. In the view of the Queen, the 
position between the latter countries rendered it inexpedient 
to draw a distinction by bestowing the Garter upon one Emperor 
and not on the other. 


1 For information and revisions concerning the visit of the Prince of 
‘Wales to Russia for the wedding of the Tzarevitch Alexander to Princess 
Dagmar of Denmark, the authoress, Erica Beal, desires to acknowledge the 
Gracious assistance of Her Majesty Queen Mary. 
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A year later an International Exhibition was held at Paris. 
The Emperor Napoleon issued invitations to various Sovereigns, 
to the Russian Emperor, the King of Prussia and to the Emperor 
of Austria. Count Bismarck accompanied William the First to 
France. Prussia and Austria had sheathed their swords, but the 
German Chancellor preferred to be present in Paris to do any 
manceuvring himself between the former adversaries. Lord 
Derby deemed it a favourable moment for the bestowal of the 
Garter. Backed by the Prince of Wales, he renewed his applica- 
tion to the Queen. On condition that the Emperor of Austria 
was similarly honoured, Queen Victoria consented to confer the 
Order-of-the-Garter upon Alexander the Second. 

Alas ! for the peaceful intentions of International Exhibitions, 
and informal talks between monarchs, three years later saw the 
outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War. 

According to Russian chronology, their calendar is calculated 
as thirteen days behind English reckoning. In consequence, 
the Russian calendar gives the date of the wedding of Princess 
Dagmar of Denmark to the Tzarevitch Alexander as the 27th of 
October, 1866. English chronology gives it as the oth of 
November. The Prince of Wales was present at the ceremony. 

Dagmar embraced the Orthodox Greek Church and was 
received into it as Marie Feodorovna. 

No Princess introduced to a strange country can have laboured 
under greater disadvantages than Marie Feodorovna. She was 
known to the Russian people as the Princess who had been 
engaged to the late Tzarevitch, and who had become engaged 
upon his death to the new Heir Apparent. It appeared to them 
as if she was solely concerned in retaining, at whatever cost, the 
position of betrothed to the eldest son of an Emperor, and that 
the man was the least important thing about the engagement. 
Evidently it made no difference, argued the populace, whether 
the bridegroom was Nicholas or Alexander, so long as one of 
the two was qualified to make her later Empress of Russia. 
Such arguers were quite ignorant of the true facts of the case, 
and that she was carrying out the wish expressed by the dead 
Prince. 

The Romanoff Imperial Family preserved the attitude of 
supreme arrogance towards the working classes and the moujik, 
or Russian peasant. It would never have occurred to them to 
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give either an explanation. In consequence of this reticence, 
Marie Feodoroyna commenced her new life under most difficult 
conditions. It speaks much for the charm of her personality 
that she ultimately won the affection and respect of the Russian 
people. She was upheld in her ordeal by the directness and 
simplicity of her character. She was carrying out a promise, 
and fulfilling a duty, and she set herself to do it with a smile. 
Before long the people were calling her Our 7zareyna, meaning 
Our Grand Duchess By the time that her husband acceded to 
the Throne, she was so firmly established in their good graces 
that she was called Our Matouska Tzaritza, signifying Our 
Mother-Dear Empress. 

After the marriage of the Tzarevitch Alexander in 1866, a 
separate establishment was provided for himself and his young 
wife. The Ainchkoff Palace became their official residence in 
St. Petersburg. It is situated in the Nevsky Prospect (Avenue), 
the principal thoroughfare of the capital. Alexander the Second 
wished his son and daughter-in-law to have an establishment of 
their own. He remembered the discomfiture he and his bride, 
the former Princess Mary of Hesse-Darmstadt, had endured 
when they were obliged to make their home in the Winter 
Palace with his parents, and how impossible it was to have 
any privacy. 

The Ainchkoff Palace was built by Catherine the Second to 
house one of her favourites. A portion of the building abuts 
on to the street. Casual passers-by were able to see into the 
rooms on the ground floor. 

The chief attraction of the palace in the eyes of Marie 
Feodorovna was its large garden. There was a big pond in the 
grounds which reminded her of her beloved Denmark. When 
it became frozen over in the winter she made up skating parties 
and skated upon it. 

The palace was refurnished for the Tzarevitch and his bride. 
The furniture was early Victorian in design, clumsy and unwieldy. 
Antimacassars festooned the chairs and the sofas. The windows 
were darkened by thick velvet curtains. The general effect 
was inartistic, heavy, and sombre. 

An attempt was made in 1866 to assassinate Alexander the 
Second. During the next fifteen years anarchists made various 
attempts, equally unsuccessful. On one occasion the Emperor 
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and the Imperial Family had a very narrow escape from death, 
The would-be assassin managed to conceal a bomb inside the 
dining-room of the Winter Palace. The Emperor and his family 
owed their lives to the fact that they were late for dinner that 
particular evening. 

Some of the members of the Entourage and Household were 
less fortunate. They were standing in the dining-room awaiting 
the arrival of the Emperor and Empress when the bomb exploded. 
Ten members of the Imperial suite and the Household were 
blown to pieces, and thirty-four other persons wounded. Blood 
bespattered the wrecked room. The valuable carpet was drenched 
with it. The stench of blood polluted everything. In one 
corner lay a human hand, severed from its arm—mute testimony 
to anarchism. Priceless rings still adorned the soft blood-stained 
fingers. 

After several attempts had been made to kill Alexander the 
Second the Ainchkoff Palace was fortified, in case the Nihilists 
should turn their attentions to the Tzarevitch. The proximity 
of the palace to the street made it an easy target for a bomb. 
The Government took over an entire street of houses, situated at 
the back of the palace, to prevent an attack from the rear. A 
subterranean passage was built around the residence. In it 
guards were stationed to keep watch in case any of the anarchists 
tried to dig a tunnel to gain an entrance. Flying machines were 
not invented then. Short of atrack from the air, which was 
impossible, the palace appeared to be almost bomb-proof. 

As far as Marie Feodorovna was concerned all these prepara- 
tions and precautions were disturbing. She found Russia a 
very different place to Denmark. No assassins lay in wait in 
her native land to hurl anybody to eternity with a bomb. 
Nihilists were unknown over there. It had to be admitted that 
Siberia did not exist in Denmark. The tortures experienced in 
Siberia had eaten into the soul of the moujik. It had taught 
him to fear monarchy as a tyrant, and to look upon democracy 
as a Saviour. 

Our Tyarevna discovered that quite a number of unpleasant 
and alarming things seemed to be attached to the possession of 
“influence and power.” Marie Feodorovna must sometimes 
have longed that the fairies had never overheard the wish she 
utteréd at Bernstorff. 
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fever. The public were greatly concerned. Anxious groups 
waited outside Marlborough House to hear the latest bulletin 
about the Princess. Her illness was complicated on the 2oth of 
February by the birth of her eldest daughter, Princess Louise. 
The Princess of Wales made a slow recovery and was obliged 
to take things quietly for some months to come. The following 
year she began to take an active part again in Court and public 
functions. On the 12th of March, 1868, the Queen held a 
Drawing-Room at Buckingham Palace. The number of presenta- 
tions were strictly limited in those days. The ceremony did not 
last very long, under an hour. Those summoned to attend 
observed that the Princess of Wales had sufficiently recovered 
from her recent illness to be able to stand throughout the function, 
and this in spite of the fact that she was pregnant again. A few 
daring spirits ventured to confidentially express a doubt of the 
wisdom of confinements coming so swiftly one upon another. 
1 129 


I 1867 the Princess of Wales fell seriously ill with rheumatic 
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In April the Prince and Princess of Wales paid a State Visit 
to Ireland. Alexandra was interested at coming in contact with 
afresh race, Impulsive herself, she understood and sympathised 
with the Irish temperament. A fact which they intuitively 
guessed. Some of the Danish peasants believed in fairies and 
legends. It seemed quite natural and homelike to her to find that 
some of the Irish peasantry did the same. By the time that the 
State Visit was over, Mr. Disraeli and the Government, who 
had been the prime movers in motivating it, were able to 
congratulate themselves upon the success of their plans. 

On the 6th of July the Princess of Wales gave birth to a second 
daughter, Victoria. With the approach of autumn the doctors 
advised a visit to a warmer climate, and the Prince and Princess 
went abroad. It was almost like a second honeymoon. Their 
four children were left under the care of the Queen. The young 

rents enjoyed themselves so much that they prolonged their 
holiday into the following year. The spring of 1869 found 
them visiting Egypt and Constantinople, full of renewed vigour 
and a zest for life. 

The Prince of Wales decided to build a new country residence 
at Sandringham. The accommodation at York Cottage was 
far too cramped for his growing family. The new house, a 
handsome building, designed in labethaa style, was completed 
by the autumn of 1870. 

The following year the Queen emerged from her seclusion, 
and appeared in public at various ceremonies, including the 
opening of the Albert Hall on March 29th, which was performed 
by the Prince of Wales. The Queen was received on arrival 
by the Prince. He read an Address of Welcome. In response 
she handed him an answer, saying briefly: “(In handing you 
this answer, I wish to express my great admiration of this 
beautiful Hall, and my earnest wishes for its complete success.” 

On the 6th of April, 1871, the Princess of Wales gave birth to 
athird son. The infant only survived twenty-four hours, He was 
the only one of the six children belonging to the Prince and 
Princess to be born at Sandringham. When the doctors found 
that there was no hope of saving him, a clergyman was hastily 
summoned and a simple Christening Service was performed at 
the house. The dying baby was named Alexander John Charles 
Albert, and was later buried at Sandringham. 
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The same year Marie Feodorovna gave birth to her second 
son, George. Although he lived to be twenty-eight, he was 
always in delicate health. 

One reason that accounted for the popularity of the Princess 
of Wales in England was her habit of talking to anybody as if 
that individual was the one person she most wished to meet. 
The working classes liked her because she never attempted to 
patronise them. On the contrary she took pains to let them 
see how much she respected them. 

She had a sense of humour and enjoyed an exchange of 
repartee. One day she was visiting an Agricultural Show in 
Yorkshire, and paused at a stand to admire its dairy exhibits, 
These included a fine display of butter. The Princess of Wales 
praised it, and then remarked with a smile to the exhibitor: 
“ But, I believe the dest butter comes from Denmark.” 

“I beg your pardon, Ma’am,” he swiftly retorted. “ The 
best Princess comes from Denmark, but the best butter comes 
from Yorkshire.” 

The year 1871 proved to be an unfortunate one for the Royal 
Family as far-as illness was concerned. While Queen Victoria 
was at Balmoral in August she was taken ill with an acute attack 
of rheumatic gout. She was compelled to depart from her usual 
practice of attending Kirk on Sunday, and absent herself. In 
September the famous surgeon, Mr. Lister, had to be called in 
for a consultation. The future Lord Lister decided to perform 
an operation on the Queen’s right arm. She was very nervous 
about it. 

“1 bear pain so badly,” she confessed, and begged to be 
given an anzsthetic. 

Medical science had progressed during her reign. Chloroform 
had been introduced. Until then major operations were 
frequently performed without any anasthetic, and cupping 
seemed to be the favourite remedy for most ailments. 

Sir William Jenner administered the chloroform to the 
Queen. As an additional sedative, Mr. Lister froze the surface 
of her arm, while a third physician, Doctor Marshall, held it. 
When the arm was a very bad abscess was found to 
have gathered there. 

Seven days later, on the 11th of September, Queen Victoria was 
seized with a violent attack of rheumatic gout in the left ankle. 
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It completely crippled her. The Queen's right arm was still 
being dressed daily and she was in great pain. Her daughter, 
the Grand Duchess of Hesse-Darmstadt, was staying at Balmoral 
at the time. Alice helped her youngest sister, Beatrice, to look 
after their mother. 

Queen Victoria was unable to walk after she left her bed, 
and had to be wheeled about in a chair. The pain prevented 
her from sleeping at night, but what worried her more was her 
inability to do any writing, or to sign documents. Even her 
precious Journal had to be dictated. 

On the 16th of October the gout attacked her left arm. It had 
to be bandaged and put into a splint. The Queen was still suffer- 
ing great pain from the arm which had been Janced. In spite of 
being unable to use either of her arms, or her left leg, she insisted 
upon attending the Annual Ball given to the Ghillies. She had 
to be carried into the Ballroom. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and the three younger sons of the Queen were present. 
It was a long while since the four sons had been together at a 
family gathering with their mother. The Queen was taken 
worse as a result of going to the Ball. Both feet had to be 
bandaged, as well as her hands, She was’ unable to feed 
herself and was very depressed and unhappy at being so 
helpless. 

Si Charles Dilke chose the moment when she was struggling 
to gain convalescence, and to cope with the formidable arrears 
of State documents, to deliver a virulent speech against her at 
Newcastle. He charged the Queen with not paying income tax, 
and declared that her savings must be enormous. 

For some months past complaints had been uttered about the 
cost of Royalty to the nation, and the small return in ceremonial 
in exchange for the expenditure of £385,000 from the Civil 
List, plus the additional grants made to the Royal children. . If 
the individuals who launched these accusations had paused first 
to investigate they would have discovered that the income 
accruing to the Civil List is derived from the Crown Lands, and 
that George the Third placed these valuable hereditary revenues 
at the disposal of the House of Commons. The tax-payers of 
Great Britain make a profit out of the Sovereign, instead of the 
Sovereign costing the tax-payers anything. Firebrands who 
shout nowadays about the expense of a monarchy, and the 
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economy of a republic omit to state that the tax-payers of Great 
Britain made an annual profit of £'740,000 out of Queen Victoria's 
grandson, George the Fifth. 

If the Queen saved money out of her annual allowance, she 
was merely saving from the properties belonging to the Sovereign. 
It would have been accounted a virtue in a subject to save 
money out of income. 

Queen Victoria reprimanded Mr. Gladstone for not making 
a firm stand against Sir Charles Dilke. She pointed out that it 
was untrue to say she paid no income tax. The Liberal Prime 
Minister took the growth of the republican element too seriously. 
Instead of standing up to it he attempted to assuage. The 
barbed wit of a Disraeli would soon have made a laughing-stock 
of Sir Charles Dilke and his fellow-orators. 

On the 22nd of November Queen Victoria was sufficiently 
recovered from her illness to join her family at breakfast. Her 
pleasure in the event was dimmed later in the day by the receipt 
of the news that the Prince of Wales had a mild attack of typhoid 
fever. Sir William Jenner was at once dispatched to Sandringham 
to see the patient and to report to the Queen. She decided to 
return to Windsor to be nearer Bertie. 

It was soon apparent that the Prince was very ill indeed. 
The five children, Eddy, Georgie, Louise, Victoria, and Maud 
(who was not yet two years of age) were sent to Windsor to 
stay with their grandmother. They looked upon a visit to her 
as a treat, and were blissfully unconscious of the true reason for 
their banishment. 

Princess Alice, the Princess Louis of Hesse, had gone to 
Sandringham to stay with her brother and sister-in-law. She 
was very devoted to Alexandra, and remained there to comfort 
her throughout Bertie’s illness, The nursing was divided between 
the Princess of Wales, the two nurses, whe had been engaged, 
and the Prince’s valet, Mr. Gillett. 

The Prince had recently paid a visit to Scarborough. It was 
suspected that he had contracted the complaint there, A friend, 
the seventh Earl of Chesterfield, had visited the place, and 
had likewise fallen a victim to typhoid fever. 

On the 29th of November Queen Victoria travelled to Sand- 
tingham. The news conveyed to her of the death of Lord Chester- 
field on the 1st of December increased the depression felt by the 
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Queen. She and the Priricess of Wales feared the Prince would 
be the next fatal victim. 

Queen Victoria returned to Windsor on December 1st, but was 
back again at Sandringham on the 8th, accompanied by her 
latest married daughter, Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne. 
The snow lay deep upon the ground. It was freezing hard as 
the Queen was driven in the closed brougham, along the country 
toads from Wolferton Station. 

The Prince of Wales was in a critical condition. Absent 
members of the Royal Family were bidden to come immediately 
to Sandringham. Princess Beatrice, now fourteen, had been 
left behind at Windsor with her brother Leopold. They travelled 
down to Norfolk together. The eighteen-year-old Leopold 
did his best to cheer his sister, but it was a melancholy journey 
for the two young people. 

Three days of terrible anxiety followed. On the third day 
the Prince of Wales was so much worse that hope of his recovery 
was abandoned. The Queen waited in his bedroom in company 
with the Princess of Wales and the Princess Louis of Hesse. 
In the dressing-room beyond were gathered his three brothers, 
Affie, Arthur, and Leopold, and his sister Louise. 

The only sound to be heard in the sick-room was the anguished 
breathing of the patient as he struggled for breath. It tormented 
the listeners, powerless to alleviate his sufferings, and compelled 
to endure the spectacle of his terrible spasms. 

On the 13th he became delirious. The Queen began to 
despair. She listened for a while to the monotonous sound of 
his voice, talking . . . ceaselessly talking. Unable to sit still 
any longer she rose and went across to his bedside. She took 
his hand in hers and kissed and fondled it tenderly. To the 
astonishment of everybody present the sick Prince recognised 
his mother. He murmured: “ It’s Mama.” 

Presently he regained consciousness again for a few seconds 
and muttered : “ It’s so kind of you to come.” 

The Queen seated herself beside his bed and held his hand 
in a comforting grasp. He seemed to rally from that moment. 
When his mother visited him the following moming, to her 

2 For information concerning the illness of the Prince of Wales from 


typhoid fever, the authoress, Erica Beal, desires to acknowledge the gracious 
assistance of H.R.H. The Princess Beatrice. 
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delight he had revived enough to have the strength to take 
Aer hand and kiss it. The bond between Queen Victoria and 
Bertie was a very close one. It acted as a restorative to him 
to know that she had come there to be with him. 

The r4th of December was the tenth anniversary of the death 
of the Prince Consort. It was the first occasion that the Queen 
had been absent from Windsor on that date. She felt it very 
keenly. Yer the day was given a fresh significance in her eyes 
by the fact that Bertie took a turn for the better. 

The illness of the Queen at Balmoral and the subsequent 
illness of her eldest son called forth sympathetic demonstrations. 
Remorse was expressed that the monarchy had been attacked in 
the past. Messages arrived from all quasters of the globe. 
The Pope ordered special prayers to be said for the recovery 
of the Prince. His Holiness telegraphed for news. The Queen 
telegraphed back her thanks and appreciation. 

Now that the crisis was over the presence of so many members 
of the Royal family at Sandringham was superfluous. Princess 
Beatrice and Prince Leopold, as the two youngest members, 
were among the first to leave and to return to Windsor. On 
the 19th of December the Queen followed them. She had no 
heart for the Christmas festivities. For the first time for many 
years the anniversary was not spent at Osborne. 

The hope entertained that all danger was past proved to be 
futile. On the 27th of December the Prince had a serious relapse 
and the Queen was summoned to Sandringham for the third time. 

The knowledge that his mother was back in the house seemed 
to act as a stimulant on the Prince. On New Year’s Day he 
surprised her by welcoming her daily appearance at his bedside 
with a fragrant nosegay. He presented the flowers to her, 
and kissing her hand, wished in a weak whisper: “A 
happy New Year.” 

This particular relapse proved to be the last one. From 
then the patient mended steadily, although great care had to 
be taken of his health for many months to come. Indeed, some 
people held the opinion that the Prince was never as robust 
after his illness as he had been before. 

The following year a Thanksgiving Service was held on the 
ath of February in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Royal procession 
was headed by seven State carriages, occupied by members of 
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the Royal family and the Entourage. The Speaker, from the 
House of Commons, came next seated in his handsome State 
coach, and followed by the Lord Chancellor in a more modest 
vehicle. A Sovereign’s Escort preceded the State landau, drawn 
by six of the Windsor Greys, ridden by scarlet-clad postillions, 
which conveyed the Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Princess Beatrice, and the eight-year-old Prince Albert. 

Troops lined the streets. The military bands, stationed at 
intervals along the route, played “‘ God Save the Queen,” and 
“ God Bless the Prince of Wales,” as the Royal cortége hove in 
sight. ‘The February sun glinted on the uniforms of the soldiers, 
the steel of the muskets, the richly caparisoned horses, and 
gently warmed the pale cheeks of the Prince as he acknowledged 
the deafening cheers. 

A procession was formed inside the Cathedral. The Bishop 
of London and the Dean of St. Paul’s preceded the Queen, who 
walked between the Prince and Princess of Wales, On either 
side marched the two little Princes. Eddy held his father’s hand, 
and Georgie held his mother’s. Behind them walked Princess 
Beatrice with her three brothers and the Queen’s cousin, the 
second Duke of Cambridge. After them came members of 
the Entourage. 

The service was a long one. The Cathedral was overheated 
and overcrowded. It was a quarter-past two when the Royal 
party left St. Paul’s. The return journey, which occupied an 
hour and twenty-five minutes, was along Holborn, Oxford 
Street, and Marble Arch, Stands had been erected which were 
filled with spectators. At Marble Arch a number of people 
perched themselves in the trees, from which vantage-spot they 
obtained a magnificent view of the procession, free of charge. 
A few turned dizzy and broke a limb or two, but the survivors 
triumphantly retained their perch aloft. 

‘The two long drives and the service severely taxed the impaired 
physical strength of the Prince. By the time he arrived back 
at Marlborough House he was quite prostrate. 

The events of Leap Year Day in 1872 were long remembered 
by the nation. On that date the Queen went for a drive around 
Regent’s Park and Hyde Park, in an open landau, drawn by four 
horses. She was accompanied by Prince Arthur and Prince 
Leopold, as well as two Equerries and Lady Jane Churchill, a 
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Lady-of-the-Bedchamber. A lad of seventeen named Arthur 
O’Connor managed to secrete himself at the Garden Entrance 
to Buckingham Palace. When the Royal carriage drove inside 
and the Queen was about to dismount, he rushed forward and 
pointed a pistol at her. The Queen flung herself into Lady Jane 
Churchill’s arms, crying to the latter to save her. Prince Arthur 
jumped over the side of the carriage, but before he could reach 
O’Connor the Queen’s. Highland Attendant, John Brown, had 
seized and pinioned the lad, The policemen on duty at the Garden 
Entrance were summoned and took O’Connor into custody. 

The Queen felt badly shaken by the episode. The fact that 
no satisfactory explanation was forthcoming to show how the 
lad contrived to gain an entrance in the first place made matters 
worse, It seemed impossible for her to reside peaceably except 
at Windsor, Balmoral, and Osborne. 

On March 1st Prince Leopold, accompanied by the two 
Equerries, Lord Charles FitzRoy and General Sir Arthur 
Hardinge, and by John Brown, attended the Hearing at Bow 
Street Police Court. O’Connor was committed to Trial by Sir 
Thomas Henry. 

it transpired that the pistol had been unloaded, but the lad 
had wished to frighten the Queen with the object of making 
her sign a document, in connection with the Fenian disturbances, 
the draft of which he had prepared in advance and concealed upon 
his person, At his subsequent Trial in April, Baron Cleasby sen- 
tenced him to twelve months’ imprisonment with hard labour 
and ordered him to be flogged. 

Queen Victoria had a grateful disposition. She never forgot 
a kindness. She was grateful to John Brown for the promptness 
with which he rescued her from O’Connor. He had risked his 
own life, in ignorance that the pistol was unloaded. 

John Brown was not such a favourite with other people about 
the Court as he was with the Queen. His habit of voicing his 
unflattering opinion of persons, whether of high or low rank, 
did not endear him to his victims. One individual who won 
his approval was Sir Augustus Paget. It must have been a 
novel turning of the tables for the well-known diplomat to find 
himself congratulated upon winning the approval of a servant. 
John Brown was no ordinary servant, though. His position 
as Highland Attendant to the Queen placed him on a different 
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level. It was also responsible for a good deal of jealousy and 
spiteful remarks, some of which—it has to be admitted—the 
Queen invited by her attitude. 

The day after the conclusion of the Police Court Proceedings 
respecting Arthur O’Connor, Mr. Gladstone waited on the 
Queen at Buckingham Palace to express his distress at the 
incident, and at its occurring so soon after the loyal demonstration 
in connection with the Thanksgiving Service. The Prime 
Minister waxed sentimental over the hardship to millions of 
the Queen’s subjects, who were loyal to the Sovereign. Queen 
Victoria told him that she thought when the lad’s sentence had 
expired the best thing to do would be to deport him. 

There were no half-measures about the Queen. She believed 
in, and practised, the maxim which was later adopted by her 
grandson, Georgie, and which hung on the wall of the King’s 
private study—“* Teach me to distinguish between sentiment and 
sentimentality, admiring the one, and despising the other,” 

On the afternoon of March rst the Queen returned to Windsor. 
She refused to accept the advice urged upon her that she should 
drive to the station in a closed vehicle. “It shall not be said 
that the Queen is a coward |” she retorted. 

Accompanied by Princess Beatrice, Prince Leopold, and 
Frances, Countess of Gainsborough, a Lady-of-the-Bedchamber 
(the fourth wife of the first Earl of Gainsborough), the Queen 
drove in an open carriage to Paddington. As it passed through 
the gates of Buckingham Palace she stood up for the people 
to see her. Crowds assembled along Constitution Hill, and 
the route to the station. Private carriages, landaus, and sociables 
were parked two-deep along the Serpentine to Prince’s Gate. 
It was a triumphal progress for the courageous little Queen. 

Queen Victoria hoped that she would be left in peace for 
a short while. Although outwardly composed, her nervous 
system had suffered a shock, especially coming on top of the 
severe strain of the preceding year. Peace was denied her. On 
the 19th of March Sir Charles Dilke launched another attack. He 
moved a Motion in the House of Commons, requesting an 
inquiry into the Civil List. This was really a direct insult to the 
Queen. For an hour and a half Sir Charles harangued the 
startled House. The Motion was opposed by Mr. Gladstone. 
The House expressed a desire for a Division, a move which 
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was in turn opposed by Mr. Auberon Herbert, who acted as 
seconder to Sir Charles Dilke. 

Pandemonium broke loose. In vain the Speaker attempted 
to quell it. The general disturbance increased when some 
member rashly proposed that the representatives of the Press 
present should be asked to leave the House. 

Eventually the Motion for an inquiry into the Civil List was 
defeated by two hundred and seventy-six votes to two! The 
overwhelming majority was a triumph for the Queen, and a 
well-merited snub to Sir Charles Dilke. 

The Queen had reigned for thirty-four years. She had sown 
the seed for nations besides her own Empire. She was not an 
old woman. She was only in her fifty-third year, but at times 
she felt considerably older. She was tired and lonely and hurt. 
For the moment it seemed to her that her reward for continuous 
toil was to be attacked physically and verbally. 

Was it to be wondered at if she withdrew into temporary 
seclusion? She had to keep her mind on the task of reigning 
over an Empire, It would not do for her to let herself become 
distracted by extraneous matters, At Windsor she could con- 
centrate on affairs of State. She must, she reminded herself, be 
patient and wait for the blossoming of the seed she had sown. 
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UEEN VICTORIA was changing her attitude towards 

Royal alliances in her family circle. The disruption 

caused by the various wars was partly responsible. 
She’ was tired of the inter-family squabbles which it created, 
and of perpetually trying to keep the peace between her children 
and in-laws. The change in the Queen’s attitude was openly 
displayed when a discussion arose about the marriage of her 
fourth daughter, Louise. 

To go back to 1869. Princess Louise had recently passed 
her twenty-first birthday. She was not the unconventional 
Princess that some people nowadays persist in describing her. 
She was unconventional only in the sense that she was not the 
meek conventional Victorian daughter, who obediently obeyed 
every parental behest, no matter how unreasonable it might be. 
She was intelligent, in possession of a mind of her own, and 
preferred to be fully informed of the reason for an action before 
positively committing herself. 
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The popular conception that has grown up through the years 
of Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll as an unconventional, 
high-spirited girl who married the man of her choice in defiance 
of the wishes of her mother is as wrongly conceived as the 
description sometimes given of her relationship with her younger 
sister, Princess Beatrice. 

Although both sisters reside at Kensington Palace, their 
establishments are entirely separate. They do not play chess 
together every evening. In fact, their evenings are not spent 
together, and as for the day-time—they do not meet every 
day. They have their own individual existence and their own 
individual interests, just as they have their own individual 
front doors. Kensington Palace is in reality several semi- 
detached palaces architecturally arranged under one roof, As 
far as its various inhabitants are concerned each semi-detached 
domain is quite separate from the other. The interior furnishing 
is as individual in taste and design as the Royal inmates. 

Germany took an active interest in the probable marriage of 
Queen Victoria’s fourth daughter. As usual, a German Prince 
was ready as a bridegroom. Princess Louise declined to be a 
-victim upon the Prussian matrimonial altar. Those who have 
suggested that the Queen desired to make a sacrifice of her 
daughter are wrong. Queen Victoria was herself convinced 
by then of the undesirability of some foreign alliances. The 
following letter from the Queen to the Prince of Wales shows 
very plainly the views held by Her Majesty upon the subject. 


CLAREMONT, 
29th November, 1869. 
There is nothing about which I am more anxious than 
that you and I should hold together about so important a 
subject as this concerning Louise’s future. What I am 
irreconcilably against is the Prussian alliance. And I have 
every reason to think that you agree with me. 
That which you object to, I feel certain, will be for Louise’s 
happiness, and for the peace and quiet of the family. 
Times have much changed. Great foreign alliances are looked 
on as causes of trouble and anxiety, and are of no good. 
What could be more painful than the position in which our 
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family were placed during the Wars with Denmark? And 
between Prussia and Austria? 

Every family feeling was rent asunder. And we were 
powerless. 

The Prussian marriage—even supposing Louise wished it, 
and liked the Prince, whereas she has not even seen him 
since she was a child—would be one which would cause 
nothing but trouble and annoyance and unhappiness, and 
which I never would consent to. 

Nothing is more unpopular here, or more uncomfortable for 
me and everyone, than the long residence of our married daughters 
from abroad in my house, with the quantities of foreigners they 
bring with them, the foreign view they entertain on all subjects, 

In beloved Papa’s lifetime this was totally different, and 
besides Prussia had not swallowed everything up. 

You may not be aware as I am, with what dislike the 
marriages of Princesses of the Royal Family with small 
German Princes—German beggars as they most insultingly 
were called !—were looked upon, and how in former days 
many of our Statesmen, like Mr. Fox, Lord Melbourne, and 
Lord Holland abused these marriages, and said how wrong 
it was that alliances with noblemen of high rank and fortune, 
which had always existed formerly, and which are perfectly 
legal, were no longer allowed by the Sovereign. 

Now that the Royal Family is so large—you have already 
five, and what will these be when your brothers marry ?— 
in these days, when you ask Parliament to give money to 
all the Princesses to be spent abroad, when they could perfectly 
marry here, and the children succeed just as much as if they 
were the children of a Prince, or Princess, we could not 
maintain this exclusive principle. 

As to position, I see no difficulty whatever. Louise remains 
what she is, and her husband keeps his rank like the Mensdorfts 
and Victor, only being treated in the family as a relation when 
we are together. 

I wish you would talk to the Dean and Lord Granville 
about it. You would see how well every side has been 
weighed, and how strong the reasons are for such an alliance. 

Te will strengthen the hold of the Royal Family, besides infusing 
new and healthy blood into it, whereas all the Princes abroad are 
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related to one another. And while I could continue these 
foreign alliances with several members of the family, 1 feel 
sure that new blood will strengthen the Throne morally, as 
well as physically. In Mary’s case it would have been more 
difficult, as she would hardly have been able for many reasons 
to maintain her rank as my daughter could. 


Three years before this discussion Princess Mary of Cambridge 
had become the wife of the Duke of Teck, the only son of 
Duke Alexander of Wurtemburg. Their first child, the present 
Queen Mary, had already passed her second birthday, and the 
Royal nursery at Kensington Palace contained another inmate, 
a little brother, Prince Adolphus of Teck, who was later created 
the first Marquess of Cambridge. 

The Prince of Wales was no keener than his mother on the 
idea of a Prussian alliance for his sister. Sixteen months after 
the letter from the Queen, Princess Louise was married at 
Windsor Castle on the 21st of March, 1871, to the then Marquess 
of Lorne. In 1900, her husband succeeded his father as the ninth 
Duke of Argyll. He took part in the Coronation of his brother- 
in-law, King Edward the Seventh, and also carried the King’s- 
Sceptre-with-the-Cross at the Coronation nine years later of 
his nephew, King George the Fifth in 1911. 

Queen Victoria’s hopes for infusing “ new and healthy blood ” 
were doomed to disappointment for her daughter and son-in-law 
were childless. The Duke of Argyll was in his sixty-ninth 
year when he died in the spring of 1914—~before the outbreak 
of the Great War. His brother's son succeeded to the dukedom, 

In her letter to her eldest son upon the subject of foreign 
alliances the Queen had spoken about the discomfiture caused 
by the large Entourage which her married daughters insisted 
upon bringing with them when they visited her. Vicky and 
her sister Princess Alice, the Grand Duchess of Hesse-Darmstadt 
were the chief offenders in this respect. Prussian etiquette 
demanded that the importance of an individual Royalty should 
be determined by the size of the Entourage in attendance. 

On one occasion Alice was responsible for creating a minor 
sensation during a visit to Balmoral, Among her very large 
Entourage was a black boy. Deeside were strangers to black 
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people. Indeed, some of the local inhabitants had never seen 
one before. When the little negro lad strutted proudly in the 
train of his Royal mistress, one woman was so startled at the 
sight that she called out: “ Save us from the Black deevil /” 

‘Another woman on seeing him, remarked to a friend: 
“ Nothing wad induce me to wash yon laddie’s clothes. Why ! 
The black of him wad come off on the clothes!” 

In spite of the Queen’s avowed repugnance in 1869 to foreign 
alliances, the marriage of her fourth daughter proved to be the 
only one contracted with someone who was not a foreign 
Prince or Princess. In 1874, the Queen’s second son, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, was married to the only daughter of the Russian 
Emperor, Alexander the Second. Five years later his brother, 
the Duke of Connaught, married Princess Louise of Prussia. 
In 1882 the Duke of Albany—who had been thought too delicate 
to wed at all—married Princess Héléne of Waldeck and Pyrmont, 
and in 1885, the last unmarried member of the Royal family, 
Princess Beatrice, became the wife of Prince Henry of Battenberg. 
Whatever the opinion of the Queen about the advisability of 
alliances with “ noblemen of high rank and fortune,” it is doubtful 
whether Her Majesty would have entertained similar sentiments 
concerning the marriage of one of her sons to the daughter of a 
nobleman. It was not until the next generation that a marriage 
that was not a foreign alliance took place again in the Royal 
family, and that was when Princess May of Teck was married 
to the Duke of York. 

In July, 1873, the Duke of Edinburgh visited Russia. He 
was courting the Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna. As the 
sister-in-law of the former Princess Dagmar of Denmark, she 
had become very friendly with the Princess of Wales, and as 
a natural sequence had had opportunities to meet the latter’s 
brother-in-law. 

The probability of a marriage between the Prince and the 
Grand Duchess had been discussed for some time past, but 
various difficulties had to be overcome first. The religious 
question was an obstacle, but not an insurmountable one. Less 
easy to overcome had been the dissension sown by some of the 
British Ministers in the past with its subsequent blossoming of 
suspicion between the two countries. 

At first the marriage of Marie Feodorovna to the Tzarevitch 
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induced a better understanding between the two nations. It 
provided her father-in-law and her brother-in-law, the Tzar 
and the Prince of Wales, with an excuse to meet that was proof 
against the recurrent Prussian suggestion of an ulterior motive. 
The Russian ruler and the unofficial “ Ambassador” for Great 
Britain were able to discuss international points of view in an 
unofficial atmosphere which helped to promote a more friendly 
spirit, and to dispel the old feeling of suspicion. Intrigue 
seemed to vanish in the presence of the Prince of Wales. Bertie 
had a way of blandly ignoring its existence. 

The Duke of Edinburgh telegraphed to his mother to inform 
her that he was engaged, and to ask for the Queen’s blessing. 

Following on the announcement of the Royal Betrothal the 
Tzar and Tzaritza sent a telegram to Queen Victoria. 


We implore with you God’s Blessing on our dear children, 
and recommend to you our daughter, who kisses your hand. 


Queen Victoria was at Osborne. She felt rather bewildered 
by the sudden ending to her son’s wooing, and uncertain whether 
to be glad or sorry. She had never met the Grand Duchess. 
The Queen was a woman who preferred to rely upon her own 
judgment to that ofa third party. In this instance, being without 
first-hand knowledge of her future daughter-in-law, she could 
only hope that the marriage would turn out to be a happy one, 
It was perhaps natural that she should be more preoccupied 
about its possible effect upon her son than upon his bride, 

The Prince and Princess of Wales and the Crown Prince 
and Princess of Prussia went to Russia to attend the wedding. 
The two little Princes, Eddy and Georgie, were left at Sandring- 
ham, in the absence of their parents, under the care of their 
tutor, the Revd. J. N. Dalton. Queen Victoria insisted upon 
being informed of their progress and welfare, and Mr. Dalton 
was instructed to forward regular written reports to Her Majesty. 

The wedding in St. Petersburg on the 23rd of January, 1874, 
proved to be a magnificent spectacle. Two marriage ceremonies 
were performed. One according to the rites of the Orthodox 
Greek Church, and the other according to the Church of England. 
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The bride wore 2 picturesque gown of silver brocade. An 
upstanding tulle ruff outlined her sloping shoulders. Long 
bell-shaped sleeves hung in graceful folds almost to the hem 
of her gown. 

Alexander the Second gave a Banquet to eight hundred guests, 
followed by a State Ball, The bride and bridegroom were 
present at both functions, and according to the Russian custom 
departed on their honeymoon direct from the State Ball. 

Meanwhile Queen Victoria stayed in the Isle of Wight, 
whither she had gone as usual for Christmas, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice. A Servants’ Ball was given at Osborne in 
honour of the Royal Wedding. The Duke of Cambridge 
partnered his second cousin, Princess Beatrice, in a Country 
Dance with which the two of them opened the Ball. 

The Duchess of Edinburgh laid her wedding-gown carefully 
away to preserve it for another generation, Sixty-four years 
later her granddaughter, the Gi Duchess Kira Kirillowna of 
Russia, wore it at her marriage to Prince Louis Ferdinand of 
Prussia, the second son of the former Crown Prince of Germany. 

Dynasties had fallen in those sixty-four years. The bride 
of 1938 was a refugee from Russia. The bridegroom was a 
member of the deposed Hohenzollern family. Russia and 
Germany and Austria had each become a Republican State. 

On the 7th of March, 1874, the Duke of Edinburgh arrived at 
Windsor with his wife. It was the first meeting berween mother- 
in-law and daughter-in-law. Queen Victoria followed the charm- 
ing custom she had inaugurated with Princess Alexandra of Den- 
mark. She sent her new daughter-in-law a spray of white 
heather for luck. Marie returned the compliment by wearing 
it in her bonnet. 

Quite a concourse of Royal Personages gathered at the station 
to meet the Prince and Princess. Among them were the Queen, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, Prince and Princess Christian 
of Schleswig-Holstein, Princess Louise and her husband, the 
Marquess of Lorne, Princess Beatrice and her brother Prince 
Leopold, and the two little nephews, Eddy and Georgie. 

Prince Arthur, who was to be created Duke of Connaught 
two months later on the anniversary of his mother’s birthday, 
had gone on ahead to welcome his brother and sister-in-law. 

Windsor was en fére for the occasion. The streets were 
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decorated with bunting and flags, and mottoes of welcome were 
slung across the roadways. Some of the greetings were in 
Russian, out of compliment to the nationality of the bride. 

The train drew in to the platform and Affe and Arthur stepped 
out, followed by the new Duchess. She wore a pale blue dress, 
made with a long train. Her bonnet of white tulle was trimmed 
with roses to match, and a sprig of the white heather sent her 
by the Queen. She appeared to be sparkling with good health 
and good spirits, and in her bridal-like apparel looked the very 
essence of a bride. 

The following May, Alexander the Second paid a visit to 
England. He was accompanied by the Tzarevitch, then twenty- 
nine. The Grand Duke Alexander had developed since his 
marriage. His great height and his handsome countenance 
called forth admiring comments. It was generally remarked in 
the Court circle that the Tzar, on the other hand, looked aged 
and care-worn, Although Alexander the Second was 2 brave 
man who scorned the idea of seeking safety from the anarchists, 
yet the numerous attempts on his life must have taken their 
physical toll. From day to day he did not know whether he 
would live to see the next dawn. 

The Russian Emperor arrived on the 13th of May, and the 
date lived up to its ominous reputation. The Imperial Yacht went 
aground off Dover, and the Royal visitor was obliged to wait for 
the tide to turn, In consequence of this mishap instead of arriving 
at Windsor, as scheduled, at one-thirty in time for luncheon, 
he did not reach the Castle until ten-thirty at night, 

Dinner was postponed and postponed again. The Queen 
and the Royal family went dinnerless and stayed their pangs 
of hunger with a litte light refreshment about eight-thirty. 
Thereafter they waited in a state of hunger and fatigue until 
the Imperial guest arrived two hours later. The delayed meal 
was eventually served as supper at eleven-fifteen. 

As Queen Victoria waited for the Tzar her thoughts went 
back to their previous meetings. It would be thirty-six years 
in June since he represented his father at her Coronation. She 
had been a slim young girl of nineteen then. Now she was 
approaching her fifty-fifth birthday. 

The Queen gives the following account of the Tzar’s visit 
in 1874 in her Journal : 
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Winpsor CasmTie. 
14th May, 1874. 

Began to dress for dinner a little after seven. My three 
daughters went over at half-past seven to receive the Order 
of St. Catherine from the Emperor. 

I wore diamonds on my dress and my coronet of diamonds 
with my veil. All the Princesses were very smart. Beatrice 
in pink, Marie in her Drawing-Room dress, with her 
beautiful sapphires, They all wore the Russian Order. 

We went into the Throne Room where we found the 
Emperor in his fine red uniform of the Chevalier Gardes, 
which his father had also worn, Then we went into the 
Reception Room, and straight through to dinner in St. 
George’s Hall—the Emperor leading me in. 

Marie again sat next to her father, Everything was arranged 
like last time, and in full State. The band of the Coldstreams 
played very well. 

The Emperor talked a good deal of old times, recalling 
ne Sreumsenees of hs toemast visit, remembering the rooms 
and the people—of whom so many are gone or sadly changed. 

He recalled his father’s visit. How he liked it, and how 
attached he had been to England, But how after ten years 
—~“ tout a malheureusement changé,” and the War took 

lace, 
mu Vous avez été mal servi, mais celui n'est pas plus qui Pa 
fait,” meaning Lord Palmerston, which no doubt is true. 

I said there had certainly been misunderstandings which 
I much regretted. I added that I had a great affection for 
the Emperor. 

“Ok! He savait,” he replied, and continued that he did 
not see any reason why our two countries should not be on 
the best of terms, and that if he saw any difficulties—* Si vous 
me le permettez, je vous ecrirai directement,” which 1 quite 
acquiesced in. 

Then he spoke with tears in his eyes—so as to be almost 
unable to speak—~of Marie, saying: “ Je vous remercie encore 
une fois pour toutes vos bonzés pour ma fille.” 

1 put my hand out across the Emperor and took Marie's, 
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Queen Victoria was a popular mother-in-law with her sons- 
in-law as well as with her daughters-in-law. Each of them were 
genuinely attached to her, and she in turn treated them as if 
they were her own children. 

The Duchess of Edinburgh was very different to the Princess 
of Wales. Her environment and upbringing had been quite 
the opposite to that of the former Princess Alexandra of Den- 
mark. The Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna was imbued 
with the arrogance of the Tzarist regime, and was stiff with 
Imperial etiquette. 

‘The situation arose which had been anticipated some years 
ago by the King of the Belgians, As the second son of the 
Queen, the Duke of Edinburgh played second fiddle to his 
eldest brother, He had no particular position. There was no 

articular niche for his wife to occupy. The Princess of Wales 
faa had eleven years in which to gain the affection and trust of 
the British peoples. No new arrival could usurp her position. 
The Duchess of Edinburgh had to wait nineteen years before 
she and her husband achieved a stable position. His accession 
to the Duchies of Saxe-Coburg-and-Gotha upon the death 
of his uncle brought it about, and tardily pacified his wife’s 
ambition, 

English Society seemed a little uncertain at first about the 
new Princess. The middle classes were a trifle hostile. The 
working classes suspicious. At intervals rumours percolated 
through that the Duchess of Edinburgh was very arrogant. 
Tt was said that as the only daughter of the Russian Emperor 
she objected to taking precedence below the Princess of Wales. 
A statement that immediately aroused the wrath of Alexandra’s 
partisans. 

A strict etiquette was maintained in the Royal Household of 
the Duchess. Newcomers who were not adept in the practice 
of walking backwards from the Imperial presence found. it 
advisable in the interests of peace and harmony to acquire 
the art as speedily as possible. Those who failed to retire back- 
wards with the prescribed grace were reprimanded. The lecture 
was annotated with the information that in Russia no one 
would have dared to exit otherwise, no matter how long and 
how troublesome such a feat might be. 

On one occasion the Duke of Edinburgh was conducting 
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his wife round the grounds of an important country estate. 
The Head Gardener was called forward to receive the congratu- 
lations of the Royal visitors. Having dutifully acknowledged 
them he prepared to take his leave—backwards, according to 
instructions. Unfortunately for himself no adjacent gateway 
was available and he found himself compelled to continue his 
exit under the watchful eye of the Royal Duchess over a distance 
that seemed interminably lengthy. 

Tt was all a little difficult for the average British citizen to 
understand. At times loyalty was strained to the verge of 
breaking-point. 

“We don’t want no blankety-blank Siberia ’ere,” summed 
up the working man over his mug of beer. “ England’s a free 
country, and it’s going ter stay free.” 

Queen Victoria said nothing. She observed and waited. 
Marie would absorb English customs and habits in time. At 
present it was all strange to her, just as she was strange to the 
country. The marriage was an accomplished fact, and the 
Queen was a believer in making the best of an accomplished 
fact. Also she liked her new daughter-in-law. She saw her 
good points, and did her best to make them blossom. 

The Queen was a philosophical gardener. If a bud withered 
on the plant of human nature, Victoria concentrated her energies 
ri preserving the remaining shoots and inducing them to 

lower. 


CHAPTER II 


WARS AND INTRIGUES 


Ill-feeling between Prussia and England—Impulsive action of Crown 
Princess of Prussia creates awkward problem for Queen Victoria— 
War scare—Explanation of German Emperor—Serious illness of 
Prince Leopold—Disraeli in office—Visit of Russian Emperor to 
Germany~—Reaction of Disraeli and Lord Derby—Machinations of 
Bismarck—The Princess of Wales and the German Chancellor 
Letter from Lord Derby to Queen Victoria—His prophetic speech 
about invasion of Belgium—Invention of the telephone—Professor 
Graham Bell received in audience by the Queen—Betrothal of Princess 
Thyra of Deamark—Her marriage to Queen Victoria’s secand cousin 
—Her sister-in-law Princess Frederica of Hanover-—War scares 
again—Change of attitude of Queen Victoria about War—Letter 
from the Queen to Lord Beaconsfield about rearmament—The Queen. 
and Dizzy—An ideal of Queen Victoria—Speech by her grandson, 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-and-Gotha, fifty-eight years later—Reason 
England and Germany have not always understood one another. 


EELING ran high between England and Germany. In 
F winning the Franco-Prussian War, Prussia had not won 

the regard and the respect of Britain. The French 
Republic was established. The Emperor had been taken prisoner 
at Sedan, where the Crown Prince of Prussia proudly rode to 
victory on his favourite horse—Worth, The Empress Eugenie 
had sought refuge in England. Her plight had aroused the 
sympathy of the English people. In the words of Queen Victoria, 
Napoleon the Third had become the “ poor Emperor ” instead 
of “our mischievous neighbour.” 

The year after the Empress Eugenie had taken up residence 
in England the Crown Princess of Prussia was responsible for 
an incident that might have wrought serious consequences. 
During the shelling of St. Cloud by Prussian troops, fire broke 
out in the palace, and destroyed many of the valuable articles 
belonging to the Empress Eugenie. A Prussian soldier fought 
his way into the burning building and rescued an antique screen 
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which he delivered to General Kirchbach. The General asked 
the permission of the German Emperor to present the screen 
to the Crown Princess as a “ trophy of war.” This was granted. 
Acting on impulse Vicky decided to forward it to England and 
to ask Queen Victoria to accept it, or to give it to the Empress. 
Without consulting William the First or her husband as to the 
discreetness of this action, she had the screen packed and 
despatched. The thought of probable international repercussions 
caused Queen Victoria to discuss her daughter’s present with 
the second Earl Granville, then acting as Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. He advised the Queen to inform Vicky that 
she could not accept a gift of that description, and that she felt 
a delicacy at offering it to the Empress Eugenie under the 
circumstances. The offending screen was carefully removed 
from the palace premises. A diplomatic fog discreetly veiled 
its ultimate destination. 

Prior to the arrival of the Russian Emperor in England, 
rumours were pending of another war between Germany and 
France. Queen Victoria wrote to the German Emperor and 
begged him to use his power to maintain peace in Europe. In 
his response William the First expressed Ais desire for peace. 
His explanation of the three wars which had taken place was 
that two of them had been forced upon him: He assured the 
Queen that in spite of being victorious he had never manifested 
any intoxication of victory. The Emperor declared that a desire 
for warfare did not arise in Germany. It was France who was 
continually crying aloud for vengeance. He associated himself 
with Alexander the Second in wishing that the policy advocated 
by Queen Victoria might be the fourth link in the bond of love 
of peace of the Emperors. The Queen accepted his protestations 
with a mental reservation to let time prove their sincerity. 

As usual she was occupied with family affairs. Her youngest 
son, Leopold, had always been delicate. He spent nearly eight 
months of 1874 on his back. In December he fell ill with 
typhoid fever. On the 15th of January, 1875, Doctor Marshall 
reported to the Queen that the Prince had hemorrhage of the 
bowels, and that he had sent for Doctor Hoffmeister and had tele- 
Graphed to Sir William Jenner. The Queen’s Physician-in- 
Ordinary answered that he had been afraid this would occur, 
but had expected it to happen earlier. 
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Mr. Gladstone wrote.to the Queen to express his sympathy 
with her over the setious illness of her son. A little tactlessly 
he included in the same letter a criticism of Mr. Greville’s 
Journal, the first series of which had recently appeared in print. 
At that period it was not the fashion for indiscreet recollections 
to be published for the intellectual diversion of the general public. 
The Greville Journals, which dealt with the years from 1818 
to 1830, caused quite a stir, in consequence, in Victorian Society. 
‘The Queen was highly displeased. For once, she found herself 
in full agreement with Mr. Gladstone in being “ shocked at that 
horrible book.” A “ most scandalous publication,” Her Majesty 
stigmatized it. 

Somewhat to the surprise of those about him, Prince Leopold 
recovered. He seemed to have inherited a good deal of his 
mother’s vitality. Leopold was always attempting to lead a 
normal existence, minus medicine and nursing, and refusing to 
be treated as an invalid. As the Duke of Albany, after his 
martiage to Princess Héléne of Waldeck-and-Pyrmont, and their 
establishment at Claremont, he seemed to be on the way to 
achieving his object. His unexpected and sudden death at 
Cannes a month before the second anniversary of his wedding 
day was a great blow to his mother. 

Mr. Gladstone-vas out of office. The appeal to the electorate 
in 1874 had not turned out according to his anticipations. It 
brought the Conservatives into power instead under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Disraeli. Queen Victoria was gratified. As a 
constitutional monarch she was debarred from expressing her 
opinion as freely as she might have liked, but she made no 
secret of her approval of Dizzy. Those in contact with her 
could not help being aware either of the fact that Mr. Gladstone 
was a continual source of anxiety to her, especially when he 
was making public speeches bearing on the delicate topic of 
foreign policy. 

Alexander the Second had followed up his visit to England 
by a visit to Germany. On the anniversary of the date of his 
arrival at Windsor a year ago the Queen and her new Prime 
Minister were engaged in discussing the probable effect upon 
Britain and France of the meeting which had recently taken 
place in Berlin between the Tzar, Count Gortchakoff—the 
Russian Chancellor—and Prince Bismarck. Mr. Disraeli thought 
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that the conversations would be satisfactory in dispelling the 
‘War scare. 

The fifteenth Earl of Derby who had succeeded Lord Granville 
at the Foreign Office, saw no cause for alarm in the meeting. He 
told the Queen that it would not be politic for Russia to go to 
war at the present time, and that it would not benefit that country 
at all if France was destroyed. 

The Crown Prince of Prussia was veering towards a pro- 
French attitude. It was Bismarck who was intent on maintaining 
the feud and, as usual, he adopted the tactics of laying the blame 
elsewhere. According to Bismarck the Prussian Eagle, instead 
of being a bird of prey, was a Dove of Peace. 

The Princess of Wales and her sister, the Tzarevna, dis- 
liked the German Chancellor. They mistrusted him. On one 
occasion, when the German Emperor paid a visit to England, he 
asked one of the children belonging to the Prince of Wales to 
choose as a gift whatever the child most fancied. On hearing 
this offer, the Princess of Wales muttered impulsively sotto voce : 
“ Ask for the Head of Bismarck on a charger /”” 

When the story reached the ears of Prince Bismarck later, he 
smiled sourly, and retorted : The lesson of Schleswig-Holstein 
is evidently still unlearned.” 

While the Emperor of Germany was seeking, like his Chancel~ 
lor, to portray France as the avenger and Prussia as a peace- 
seeking Empire, his adviser, Bismarck, was attempting to make 
believe that France was looking for an excuse to invade Belgium. 
Lord Derby refuted this suggestion. It is a coincidence that 
thirty-nine years before the invasion of Belgium by Germany 
the Foreign Minister was writing to Queen Victoria about the 
probability of such a violation occurring. 

The following letter from Lord Derby to Queen Victoria 
deals with the Prussian attitude towards France and Belgium. 


sth May, 1875. 


The telegram states first—that in the opinion of Prince 
Bismarck, Belgium can only trust to herself for the main- 
tenance of her neutrality. 

This clearly means that Belgium is likely to be invaded or 
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occupied by France. An impression which Prince Bismarck 
has for a long while past been endeavouring to produce. It 
is difficult to think that he can be sincere. 

No French Government would be insane enough to put 
itself in the wrong in the eyes of all Europe at a moment when 
it is of supreme importance to France to obtain European 
support against an enemy more powerful than herself. 

The Prince must see the position of things as clearly as 
anyone, and the inference to be drawn is that in exciting sus- 
picion of French designs he is trying to justify beforehand an 
invasion of Belgium by German forces in the event of a War, 
as being a necessary measure of precaution against anticipated 
danger. 


Rumours of impending warfare continued to be promulgated. 
Prussia was arming. She was increasing her fleet. Russia was 
considering taking active steps. The talkers seemed a little 
vague as to the exact nature of the said steps when asked for 
an explanation. The remainder of Europe treated such rumours 
philosophically. Prussia was always threatening to do something 
while pretending to be inactive, or else publicly pursuing a 
policy of rearmament against her own pacific inclinations owing 
to the warlike greediness displayed by some of her neighbours. 

The year 1876 found a War actually in progress, although not 
the one originally prophesied. Serbia and Montenegro went to 
the aid of Bulgaria and the Balkan States, and declared War 
against Turkey. This particular crisis is dealt with in a later 
chapter on the Bulgarian Crown. 

Meanwhile Queen Victoria was occupied with home affairs. 
New inventions were coming to the fore. Certainly the rail- 
ways had proved a little disappointing. Victoria had tried her 
hardest to persuade Mr. Gladstone to introduce legislation to 
deal with the railroads, but he was so slow. As slow as some of 
the trains of which the Queen complained. Perhaps Mr. Disraeli 
would do better. 

In the meantime there was the question of the telephone—a 
new invention which would permit users to transact business 
within the privacy of their own homes, and which would do 
away with some of the tiresome letter-writing that was necessary 
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under the present old-fashioned conditions. To the Queen, who 
was compelled to conduct a voluminous correspondence upon 
innumerable subjects, the telephone must have seemed a miracu- 
lous time-saver. 

On the 14th of January, 1878, Queen Victoria received Pro- 
fessor Graham Bell at Osborne. He came to exhibit the instrument 
he had invented from which the telephone of the present day has 
been developed, He carefully explained his process to the 
Queen, who listened with interest. Victoria liked to hear about 
new inventions, which were practicable. She consented to 
experiment personally with the telephone. A line had been 
installed at Osborne for the purpose, and the Queen spoke 
through it to Sir Thomas Biddulph and his wife. She mentions 
the necessity of holding the tube close to her ear. Nevertheless, 
the experiment proved quite successful, and Professor Bell was 
gratified at the result. 

Mention of Sir Thomas Biddulph recalls the fact that his 
christian name was really Theophilus. The Queen preferred to 
use what she termed: “A fine ofd name!” Whenever Her 
Majesty was alluding to him therefore she prefixed Thomas 
before his surname instead of the original one bestowed upon 
him at his baptism. 

The fast remaining unmarried daughter of the King of 
Denmark was to be married. The betrothal of Princess Thyra 
‘was announced to the son of King George of Hanover. He was 
eight years older than the Princess, and was a second cousin of 
Queen Victoria. His grandfather, whom he was named after, 
was the fifth son of George the Third, and an uncle of the 
Queen. 

George the Fifth, King of Hanover, was fond of visiting 
England. The blind monarch was a familiar figure at his cousin's 
Drawing-Room, where he was to be seen holding a miniature 
Court of his own in a corner of the Throne Room. He died six 
months before his son’s wedding. 

Thyra was twenty-five when her marriage took place on 
the 21st of December, 1878, to the third Duke of Cumberland, by 
right the King of Hanover. Queen Victoria liked him. She 
created him a Knight-of-the-Garter on the 2oth of July, 1878, a 
month after the death of his father. Years later, the Great War 
was the cause of his name being struck off the Roll of the Order. 
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Again and again throughout the centuries war has wrought dis- 
cord and dissension among members of the Royal family and 
their relations who have entered into alliances with foreign 
Princes and Princesses. 

In 1913, following on the marriage of his only surviving son 
to the only daughter of the Kaiser, the Duke of Cumberland 
renounced his rights to the Duchy of Brunswick, which devolved 
upon his son and any issue from the marriage with the former 
Princess Victoria Louise of Prussia. Five years later the new 
Reigning Duke was obliged to abdicate. The story of the 
meeting and the unexpected romance which developed from it 
between the then Duke of Brunswick and the Prussian Princess 
is related in the Third Part of this book. 

Hanover had no reason to love Prussia, or their Royalty. 
The War between Prussia and Austria in 1866, and the UIti- 
matum presented then by the former nation to the different 
States, had been the cause of driving the late King George 
temporarily out of his Duchy. Neither Thyra nor her bride- 
groom, Ernest Augustus, were truly enamoured of the Prussians. 
Their children subsequently acknowledged the same aversion, 
Hence a marriage between Ernest Augustus of the next generation 
and Victoria Louise came as a shock to the older members of 
the family. 

In 1878, Hanover was prepared to welcome a Danish Princess 
as Consort to their ruler. No thought of ultimately losing the 
Throne of Hanover disturbed the serenity of the Royal bride 
and bridegroom then, or spoiled the pleasure of their plans for 
the welfare of the Duchy. The connection of the Princess with 
the rulers and future rulers of England, Russia, Denmark, and 
Greece were powerful Allies in gaining her friends in her 
husband’s kingdom, and elsewhere. 

The former Princess Thyra was fortunate also in finding a 
congenial spirit among her new in-laws in her eldest sister-in- 
law, Princess Frederica of Hanover. The two had tastes in 
common, They both liked fresh air and sunshine, and preferred 
residing in the country to dwelling in a town, 

Princess Frederica frequently visited England. In later ‘S 
she made her home over here. In the “eighties large house. 
parties were a fashionable form of entertainment. The third 
Earl of St. Germans was a popular host, and entertained big 
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house-parties at his Cornish estate at Port Eliot. Before her 
marriage in 1880, Princess Frederica of Hanover used to be a 
guest at them. Lord St. Germans had retired from acting as 
Lord-Steward-of-the-Household to the Queen, and was enjoying 
a little hard-earned repose from political and State affairs. It 
was a pleasant existence at Port Eliot, As he was a widower his 
married daughter, Lady Louisa Ponsonby (later the Countess of 
Bessborough) sometimes acted as hostess. She was generally 
accompanied by some of her large family of children. The 
little boys and girls would join their grandfather’s guests in a 
picnic on the seashore. Lord St. Germans had a splendid cook, 
who was famed for her rich pastries filled with cream, her 
delicious iced cakes, lightly-baked scones, and Cornish splits, 

His sixth son, the Hon. Charles Eliot, was married to a Lady- 
in-Waiting of Princess Frederica. Mr. Eliot himself was 
Comptroller-of-the-Household to Prince and Princess Christian 
of Schleswig-Holstein, and also held the quaint-sounding 
appointment of Gentleman-Usher-Daily-Waiter to the Queen. 
A number of these Court appointments have been abolished now. 
In the reign of Queen Victoria the Entourage was much larger 
than it is at the present time. 

A year after the marriage of the former Princess Thyra the 
fear of War was again overshadowing Europe. The Queen had 
become more war-minded in spirit with the advance of middle- 
age. Her domains were increasing. Her territories were 
extending. The Dominion of Canada was established. Mr. 
Disraeli had accepted the Earldom of Beaconsfield, and had 
achieved a salient ambition of his own when Victoria was pro- 
claimed Empress of India in 1877. She herself had begun to 
perceive the necessity for her Empire being adequately prepared 
against the eventuality of War, and the importance of rearma- 
ment. The following letter from Queen Victoria to the Earl 
of Beaconsfield shows the fresh trend of Her Majesty's feelings. 


OSBORNE, 
28th July, 1879. 
One great lesson is again taught us, but it is never followed. 
Never let the Army and Navy down so low as to be obliged 
t0 go to great expense in a hurry. 
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This was the case in the Crimean War. We were not 
prepared. 

If we are to maintain our position as a first-rate Power, 
and of that no one can doubt, we must—with our Indian Empire 
and large Colonies—be prepared for attacks and wars, somewhere 
or other continually, And the true economy will be wo be always 
ready. 

ee Beaconsfield can do his country the greatest service by 
repeating this again and again, and by seeing it carried out. 
dt will prevent War, 


In spite of this letter from Queen Victoria being written so 
many years ago, it is applicable to international affairs to-day. 
It might be describing the present century and the need for 
Great Britain to rearm now, so typical is it of the existing situa- 
tion, The words penned by the Queen are a truism. In order 
to prevent War a nation must be “‘ a/ways ready.” Rearmament 
was Victoria’s remedy. Four reigns later it still proves to be the 
most eflective one, 

Lord Beaconsfield continued to be as popular as ever with 
the Queen. He knew how to handle her. He was a suave 
diplomat, and on occasion he could employ the art of flattery 
very delicately. When he came into office as Mr. Disraeli his 
action in reducing the Income Tax to twopence won him the 
support throughout the country of voters with vested interests. 

Queen Victoria was on more friendly terms with him than 
she had been with some of her Prime Ministers. When she was 
at Osborne she ordered primroses to be despatched to Downing 
Street, One day the Dowager Marchioness of Headfort, the 
eldest daughter of Lord John Thynne—who, as Sub-Dean of 
Westminster, had assisted at the Queen’s Coronation—was 
dining at Number ro. She remarked to her host how spring- 
like his dinner-table looked decorated with primroses. 

“They came from Osborne as the Queen knows they are my 
favourite flowers,” Lord Beaconsfield informed Lady Headfort. 
In this century, the 19th of April—the anniversary of his death— 
is still annually recognised as Primrose Day in honour of Dizzy. 
To him belongs the distinction anyway of being the only 
British Prime Minister to be remembered with flowers. 
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In the past England and Germany have not always under- 
stood one another. It was an ideal cherished by Queen Victoria 
that the two nations should work together for the harmony of 
the world, and of their respective Empires. Fifty-eight years 
later, her grandson, Leopold, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-and 
Gotha, the posthumous son of the Duke of Albany, tried to 
explain the reason for this failure in the past, when he was 
speaking at the Anglo-German Fellowship in 1937. He said: 
“Although closely related from a racial point of view, England 
and Germany suffered many misunderstandings during the last 
four decades, and there is still a good deal left to be mended. 
This is because we do not know each other enough. 

“T remember reading a very interesting remark in a German 
book on England; that a traveller from the Continent, upon 
entering this country, should always bear in mind that he was 
not merely crossing another European frontier. But he was about 
to enter a new Continent. 

“There may be a good deal of truth in this remark, and the 
narrow Channel separating England from the Continent may 
explain why England and her people have developed upon lines 
so very much of their own that for Continental Germans it is 
not altogether easy to understand them.” 


CHAPTER HII 
ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER THE THIRD, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA 


Fatal thirteen—~Assassination of the Russian Emperor—Extract from 
Queen Victoria’s Journal about the disaster—Its effect on Russia and 
the people—How policy of suppression was instituted—Ivan the 
Great—Cruelty of Ivan the Terrible—Inavguration of serfdom— 
Habits of Alexander the Third—His relationship with his three 
brothers—His five children—Characteristics of the Tzarevitch Nicholas 
—His upbringing at Gatchina—His adolescence—Family life of 
Alexander the Third and Marie Feodorovna—When Europe waited 
while the ‘Tzar fished—Campaign against the Jews—The Tzar and 
his army-——The Cossacks—A race of warriors—-Their War song—A 
merciless land. 


T was the 13th of March, 1881. The Tzar Alexander the 
l= had promised to take the Salute at an important 

Military Review. His advisers had begged him to be cautious 
owing to the numerous septs which had been made in the 
past to assassinate him, and the fresh threats which had been 
received. The Emperor declined to absent himself from the 
military spectacle. It passed off successfully, and he chided 
those who had tried to persuade him to stay away. Amid the 
eager shouts of the soldiers he got into his carriage to 
drive back to the Winter Palace. As the cortége approached 
the palace a bomb exploded, injuring some of the Entourage 
in attendance on the Emperor, as well as the spectators along the 
route. 

The Tzar insisted on dismounting from his carriage and 
personally seeing to the wounded. A Nihilist threw another 
bomb, which mortally wounded the Emperor. Terribly shattered, 
he was cartied into the Winter Palace to die. 

Queen Victoria was greatly upset at hearing the news of the 
assassination of the Tzar. She mentions it in the following 
extract from her Journal : 
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‘Winpsor CASTLE, 
13th March, 1881. 
Feel quite shaken and stunned by this awful news. May 
God protect all dear ones ! 
Poor, poor Emperor! In spite of his failings he was a 
kind and amiable man, and had been a good ruler, wishing 
to do the best for his country. 


It was unfortunate for the peasants and the working classes 
in Russia that Alexander the Second was killed just then. He 
was about to inaugurate reforms which would have made 
existence much pleasanter for a number of his subjects. The 
Nihilists effected nothing beneficial to the proletariat by their 
bloodthirsty deed. As was to be expected, they held quite an 
opposite opinion of the issue of their action, and congratulated 
themselves upon the successful accomplishment of their plan. 
The day after the assassination their leaders issued 2 manifesto 
setting forth that their “ Secret Tribunal had condemned the 
Tzar to death, after two years of effort to bring about the deed.” 

The newly-acceded monarch, Alexander the Third, was 
bitterly outraged at his father’s fate, and incensed against the 
Nihilists. He took immediate and drastic steps to see that their 
sinister activities were curtailed. Unfortunately for the rest of 
his subjects he did not confine his repressive measures to the 
Nihilists, but waged a general campaign of suppression. 

When Ivan the Great became the first Tzar in 1462 he adopted 
the policy of suppression that was to be such a feature of the 
Imperial dynasty. He imprisoned and beheaded his nobles on 
the most paltry excuses. His grandson, Ivan the Terrible, 
carried the system a step further. While still 2 minor, and only 
a boy of thirteen, he accused some of his nobles of robbing the 
Imperial Treasury, and ordered the leader, Prince Shuiski, to 
be torn to pieces by a pack of hounds, 

Serfdom was inaugurated by Boris Godunov, a Russian 
nobleman, who got himself proclaimed Tzar, and promptly 
proceeded to institute a universal state of serfdom. In theory, 
the mowik, or Russian peasants, were land-owners and were 
encouraged to take up agriculture. A plot of land was allotted 
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to them by their master, the property-owner, which they were 
supposed to purchase by giving him personal service without 
receiving any wages. In practice, a number of them never 
obtained the ownership of their piece of land, no matter how 
long or how hard they laboured. Occasionally, an owner was 
willing to accept a monetary payment from the moujik in lieu 
of service, but the latter was the most popular system because it 
preserved the inequality of the moujik. Money tended to put 
him on an equality with his master. 

Another unfair prerogative granted to property-owners was 
that they were allowed to inflict corporal punishment on their 
peasants. This particular privilege was not repealed until after 
the accession of Nicholas the Second, when legislation was 
introduced in 1904 to revoke it. 

Serfdom continued for many centuries in Russia. It was 
during the reign of Alexander the Second that the emancipation 
of the serfs came about. The Act embodying the new conditions 
was made legal in 1861. Yet it did not prevent the Emperor 
from being attacked physically, or save him from hostile 
criticism. 

The new Tzar, Alexander the Third, was a man of huge 
physique. He was very broad-shouldered and had an immense 
chest, His square-cut beard gave him a foreign appearance. 
He was no dandy, and his fondness for wearing shabby-looking 
clothes was a source of embarrassment sometimes to his Entour- 
age. As he grew older his habit of having his coat made to button 
tightly from collar-band to hem accentuated his increasing 
stoutness, Save where the vast expanse of his chest formed a 
flattened surface his outer garment was a mass of creases, and 
appeared to be badly in need of the attention of an expert valet. 
Beside the carefully tailored Prince of Wales he looked a tramp. 

It was said that his younger brothers, the Grand Dukes 
Viadimit, Sergius and Paul, were afraid of him. A story is 
related how one of them was perceived coming out of the 
Tzar’s private study with a bleeding face. With Imperial 
autocracy Alexander had ignored the delinquent’s age and rank 
and dealt out summary punishment in person. 

Five children were born to Matie Feodorovna and her 
husband. The Tzarevitch Nicholas was born on May 18th, 1868, 
The Grand Duke George in 3871, the Grand Duchess Xenia in 
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1875, the Grand Duke Michael Alexandrovitch in 1878, and the 
youngest—Baby, the Grand Duchess Olga Alexandrovna in 
1882. The two daughters are the only survivors. 

Marie Feodorovna attempted to give her children the same 
simple upbringing that she had experienced in her own child- 
hood in Denmark. Her husband sympathised with her preference 
for simplicity, but he favoured a somewhat patriarchal atmosphere, 

There was nothing of the Constitutional monarch about 
Alexander the Third. He firmly believed in the supreme auto- 
cracy of rulership. He was determined to crush the advancement 
of democracy as far as Russia was concerned. 

It is a strange thing that with two strong-minded parents 
that Nicholas should have grown up so weak-minded unless it 
was a reaction against their affectionate tyranny. He spent 
a good many of his youthful days at Gatchina, an unimposing 
palace that possessed suites of small poky rooms, with low 
ceilings, and where his delicate brother George was sometimes 
his companion. 

The gap of seven years between Nicholas and his eldest 
sister prevented Xenia from being much of a companion to him 
during his youth. He had, in fact, little opportunity of friendly 
intimacy with members of the opposite sex during the impres- 
sionable years of boyhood. The Russian is a passionate man. 
The fundamental difference between the English and the Russian 
man is that the latter regards the state of being in love and the 
physical expression of such love as a natural part of his daily 
existence. He would not dream of suppressing his feelings, or 
comprehend any necessity for doing such a thing. The Tzare- 
vitch inherited Russian blood and Russian feelings. His Danish 
mother had the English viewpoint as regards love and courtship. 
With the best intentions in the world she sought to impose them 
on Nicky, to teach him “ to be pure.” 

Years later, in speaking about her son to Rodzianko, the 
President of the Duma, she said: “ Nicky is so pure of heart 
himself that he does not believe in evil.” 

In seeking to keep her son “pure” she unconsciously did 
him a disservice. He learned to suppress the passionate Russian 
side of his nature. In consequence, when he fell violently 
in love with Queen Victoria’s granddaughter and married her, 
he was as wax in the hands of his wife. 
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The Imperial Russian ‘Ballet later played a vital part in the 
adolescence of the Tzarevitch. He became acquainted with a 
premiére ballerina named Mathilde Kschessinska. A platonic 
friendship, which was prolonged into maturity as shown by her 
subsequent interest in Russian national affairs. 

After the accession of Alexander the Third, the Emperor 
and Empress made their principal home at Gatchina. Its vicinity 
to St. Petersburg rendered it easily accessible to Ministers and 
Statesmen who desired an audience. The Winter Palace was 
used chiefly now for State Receptions and Balls, instead of a 
permanent residence for the Sovereign and his family. 

The park surrounding Gatchina was the most impressive 
part of the estate. Possibly that was one of the reasons that 
Marie Feodorovna liked living there. She had been accustomed 
in Denmark to the spaciousness of Bernstorff and its woods. 
She felt confined in a town. One would have imagined that 
the interior of Gatchina would have given her a feeling of 
confinement. Apart from the smallness of the various rooms, 
they were badly lighted. The windows of those facing the park 
were darkened by the prolific growth of the trees and evergreens. 
In spite of these disadvantages Alexander the Third and his 
wife loved Gatchina. They felt they could relax there, and 
be free from the stiff etiquette prevailing at St. Petersburg. 
Magnificence was still the keynote of the Imperial State functions. 
Indeed, it was said that the Russian Court was more elaborate 
than any other. But as far as the family life of the Tzar and his 
Consort was concemed the keynote was simplicity, as it had been 
in Marie Feodorovna’s happy childhood. 

Alexander the Third was fond of fishing. He was able to 
indulge in this sport at Gatchina. One day, shortly after his 
Coronation, he was sitting on the river-bank there absorbed 
in watching his float when the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Monsieur Nicholas Karolovitch de Giers approached. He had 
brought some Despatches which required the attention of the 
Emperor. Alexander feigned not to see him, but to be intent 
on a probable catch. Presently the Minister coughed and 
ventured a discreet: “ Your Imperial Majesty.” 

“ What is it? What do you want?” asked the Tzar. 

“T ventured to disturb your Imperial Majesty because 1 
have a very important matter to report to you.” 
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“ Plenty of time to make Reports to me another day,” retorted 
the Emperor. “Iam busy now.” 

“ But your Imperial Majesty, Europe is waiting !” protested 
the scandalized Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

“ When the Emperor of Russia is fishing—Europe must wait !”" 
answered Alexander the Third, and went on fishing. 

History shows that events recur throughout the centuries. 
Tn this century Hitler launched a campaign in Germany against 
the Jews. In the last century the Jews were persecuted in 
Russia. Nicholas the First, the grandfather of Alexander the 
Third, was quite as incensed against them as Herr Hitler is 
to-day. So intense was the hatred felt by Nicholas the First 
that, on one occasion, when he was sentencing a Jew to ten 
thousand strokes, he said: “ Thank God ! We have no capital 
punishment in Russia !"” 

Compared with the punishment meted out to the hapless 
victim of the Imperial wath, capital punishment would have been 
a merciful fate. 

Queen Victoria aptly summed up the character of Nicholas 
the First when speaking about him toa friend. She said: “Ido 
not think him very clever. His mind is an uncivilised one, and 
his education has been neglected.” 

Alexander the Third inherited some of his grandfather's 
traits. He was not a highly educated monarch as the term is 
understood by cultured European standards. When he succeeded 
to the Russian Throne he launched a severe campaign against 
the Jews, even going to the length of restricting their choice 
of employment and of residence. 

The Tzar was better understood by his Army than by the 
civilian population, The Cossacks, in particular, absolutely 
reverenced him. They were a race of warriors. They were not 
professional soldiers in the sense of receiving regular pay for 
their services. In the event of a national emergency, the zat 
could call upon them. They were marvellous horsemen, and 
fought standing upright in the saddle. It was a sight to watch the 
Cossacks entrain for war. They were transported by railroad 
and the men travelled with their horses in the horse-boxes. 

The serfs were terrified of the Cossacks, who had no com- 
punction about riding the former down to the death if they 
dared to rise in rebellion against the Emperor. In the eyes of the 
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Cossacks the Tzar was their leader under God. He was their 
“Little Father.” No sacrifice was too great to be made on his 
behalf, or the Fatherland. 

A Kuban Cossack camp, with the Cossacks drilling, was a 
wonderful spectacle. Their uniforms consisted of tunic and 
breeches of red and white, or blue, called a deshmet. Over this 
they put on a heavy top-coat, a cherkeskas of the same colours, 
and a bashlyk, or hood, which hung down their backs. They had 
high-legged boots. On their heads they wore a shapka, or cap 
of black, or grey caracul fur, or astrakhan. 

They fought with sabres. The sharp curved blade was a 
merciless weapon when wielded in the hand of a Cossack. A 
flash of steel, and the enemy’s head was severed from his body, 
while the rider responsible for the decapitation galloped on 
with hardly a pause to mete out fresh destruction. When the 
call to arms rang out the Cossacks rode forth in a body on 
horseback. The sound of their voices singing their war song 
transcended in a triumphant pean. 


“ Hey, woman | 
Your Husband is a Cossack, 
And die he surely must 
For Country, For Religion. For our Fatherland, 
The time has come, 
‘The time has come, 
Die we must ! 
Die we must | 
Hey ! Cossacks, away ! Away !” 


This was the land in which Alexander the Third and his 
ancestors had been bred and reared. A rough and merciless 
land, A land in which human life was not valued very highly. 
It was not a land for a sensitive lad. The Tzarevitch Nicholas 
was unfortunate in having a nature that was sensitive. He 
could not bear to hurt anybody, if he liked them. The result 
in later years was that Nicky was possessed by an obsession 
that made him experience the greatest difficulty in answering 
in the negative if it was hurtful to the listener. 

His father had no pangs of that description. Alexander 
the Third was an autocrat at heart. He had not expected to 
come to the Throne, but having acceded he intended to rule 
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Russia, In a sense, it was indirectly due to a wrestling match 
that he succeeded to the Russian Throne. If his elder brother 
had not been hurt in one, in all probability Alexander would 
have remained merely the younger brother of the Tzar instead 
of reigning himself as Emperor-of-All-the-Russias. 


CHAPTER IV 


MARIE FEODOROVNA, EMPRESS OF RUSSIA 


Quality in Marie Feodorovna which attracted the Russian people—Her 
anti-Germanism—A matter on which she was adamant—Her father- 
in-law and Princess Yourievsky—Marie Feodorovna’s views about 
unofficial love affairs—An incident when she displayed the courage of 
her conyictions—Her nickname in Denmark—Marie Feodorovna as a 
wife—Within the Winter Palace—Russian Society in Imperial days— 
A Court Ball in the Winter Palace—Souvenir-hunters—When a 
Guards officer was discovered t0 be one—Russian food—An English 
guest and the hors d’ewvre—Difference between Russian and Danish 
food—The Easter Festival at the Kremlin Palace in Moscow-—Some 
Russian Grand Dukes—-The Grand Duke Constantine Constantino- 
vitch—The Grand Duke Vladimir, grandfather to the Duchess of Kent 
—Some Imperial nicknames—Greek Nicky—How Prince George of 
Greece saved the life of the Tzarevitch Nicholas—The Imperial 
Entourage—Important families at the Imperial Court—Princess 
Galitizine—Countess Apraxine—The Skorohod—How Imperial Pages 
were trained—At His Imperial Majesty’s Page School—Marie Feodor- 
ovna and chatitable works—Her own organization—The Imperial 
Ballet Schoo—How the pupils were chosen and educated—Sunday 
performances before the Emperor and the Empress—Our Matouska 
Traritza. 


OME people have declared that the Princess of Wales was 

the most beautiful of the three daughters of the King of 

Denmark, but Marie Feodorovna, the Empress of Russia, 
was a lovely woman, and the youngest of the three sisters, the 
Duchess of Cumberland, was later acclaimed a beauty at the 
Hanoverian Court, 

When Marie Feodorovna first arrived in Russia the quality 
which attracted everybody the most was her charm. She was 
so different from some of the imperious Grand Duchesses. 
She treated people as if they were human beings. She retained 
her poise and dignity without sitting aloft in splendid isolation. 

Count Paul Vassili gave the following description of her : 
“ She is a charmer in the widest sense of the word. Her charm 

We 
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is quite indescribable. It exercises a fascination which it is 
impossible not to succumb to. Her lovely smile. The gentle 
look of her eyes—those great luminous black eyes that seem 
to read into one’s very soul brought more friends to her husband 
than millions spent, or years of effort would have done.” 

When the Empress was forty she looked like a young girl. 
Lord Randolph Churchill said, after meeting her in Russia: “ It 
would seem that perpetual youth is the prerogative of the 
Royal family of Denmark.” 

It was curious that at first only a few people realised the 
influence which she exercised over her husband. That may 
have been because she was not the type of woman to make him 
look petticoat-governed. She used her talents towards increasing 
his popularity. The power she wielded was wielded tactfully 
behind the scenes in the privacy of their home. 

Yet with all her charm, she could not conceal her dislike 
of Prussia and the Prussians, or the fact that at heart she was anti- 
German. It was remarked in St. Petersburg circles after her 
husband’s accession: “ The only foreign diplomatist to be met 
at the State receptions given by the Empress is the Danish 
Ambassador.” 

In another matter Marie Feodorovna was equally adamant. 
She would not lend any support to her father-in-law’s love 
affair with Princess Yourievsky. She was fond of her mother- 
in-law, and pitied the latter for being placed in such an ignomi- 
nious position—Empress of Russia in name only, and obliged 
to take second place beside a younger rival. When the Emperor 
installed Princess Yourievsky in the palace in which the sick 
Empress was also residing, his daughter-in-law could not entirely 
conceal her disapproval of his action. She was English in her 
outlook on love and matrimony, as previously explained. She 
could not comprehend the Russian outlook where a man saw 
nothing unusual in the spectacle of his wife and the woman he 
loved, together with the children of his unofficial union, residing 
under the same roof. The talk after the death of the Empress 
of a secret marriage having taken place between the widowed 
Emperor and the Princess did not alter Marie Feodorovna’s 
pore of view about the former Haison. Her attitude may have 

something to do with the fact that Princess Yourievsky 
was not created Empress. 
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On one occasion the Emperor insisted on Princess Yourievsky 
attending a Court function at which the various members of 
the Imperial family were to be present. His daughter-in-law 
received a hint to receive the Princess with Imperial courtesy. 
In her beautiful gown and exquisite jewels Marie Feodorovna 
stood out as a striking figure in the State Apartment, even 
among all the richly-attired and magnificently-jewelled Grand 
Duchesses. 

The Lord Chamberlain entered carrying his Wand of Office, 
This was a very handsome cane, with a knob entirely encrusted 
with diamonds and other precious stones. He advanced a few 
paces into the room and rapped loudly on the polished floor as 
a signal that the Tzar was approaching. The double doors 
swung slowly open, and the Emperor entered with Princess 
Yourievsky on his arm. They proceeded to parade between 
the double Jine of waiting guests. As they reached Marie 
Feodorovna’s side she curtseyed low to her father-in-law, 
Rising again to her feet she stood quite still with a superbly 
regal air and a grave unsmiling countenance. The tall slender 
figure at the side of the Emperor might have been invisible. 
After this incident Alexander the Second made no further 
attempt to force a rapprochement between Princess Yourievsky 
and his daughter-in-law. Not for nothing had Marie Feodorovna 
earned the nickname in Denmark of the “ little Bull-Terrier ” in 
scknowiedgeroent of her tenacity and forcefulness, 

Although at first the marriage of Marie Feodorovna to the 
then Tzarevitch Alexander was not a love match, it developed 
into one later. They had been married over fourteen years 
when her husband acceded to the Russian Throne. Martie 
Feodorovna could congratulate herself on the fact that their 
union had turned out very differently to the marriage of con- 
venience arranged between the Danish monarch, Christian 
the Seventh and Princess Caroline Mathilde of Wales. The poor 
little posthumous daughter of Frederick, Prince of Wales, had 
been handed over to her youthful bridegroom in floods of tears. 
After dutifully securing the succession by bearing him a son, 
and later a daughter, she was suspected of a love affair with 
the Court Physician, and was imprisoned in a castle by the 
seashore, She died in exile subsequently in Germany from some 
complaint of the throat, : 
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Four generations hence the circumstances and setting were 
quite altered. Christian the Seventh was a licentious little 
weakling. The Tzarevitch Alexander was quite the opposite. He 
had, it is true, the passionate temperament of his race, and this 
made him speedily succumb to the fascination of his young 
wife. The husband was merged in the lover. Marie Feodorovna 
was no cold prude. When she gave, she gave generously—of 
herself, of her smile, her charm, her great dark eyes, and in 
doing so she temporarily forgot “ power and influence,” and 
thereby received both in full measure, 

It has been previously mentioned that in the new reign the 
Winter Palace was used chiefly for transacting State business 
and for the holding of State functions. It was not the kind 
of palace that could be converted into a home, It had been 
built in the eighteenth century and had taken twenty years to 
complete, It contained a very fine theatre, with accommodation 
for a large audience. Private performances of the Imperial 
Russian Ballet were given there for the entertainment of the 
Emperor and his guests. The Tzar’s theatre had all the amenities 
of the most up-to-date theatre licensed for the general public. 
It had a huge stage which enabled the productions to be on a 
big scale. Every variety of scenery was stocked. The general 
colour scheme of the interior of the building was white, gold 
and blue. As the theatre was only intended for the use of the 
Emperor and Empress and their guests and Entourage, it had been 
designed without boxes or a grand circle. Each member of the 
audience occupied a fuxuriously upholstered fauzeuil. 

The Throne Room in the palace was a magnificent Apart- 
ment. It was ornamented with marble columns. A flight of 
marble steps led upwards to the throne, which was surmounted 
by Russian eagles. 

Beyond the State Apartments lay the Winter Garden in which 
fountains played and tropical shrubs and trees bloomed. 

The private Suite of rooms occupied by the Imperial family 
was situated in the centre of the palace, and when the Emperor 
was in residence four of the Guards regiments were on duty. 
These included the Cavalry, the Infantry, or the Tzar’s Own 
Bodyguard. In every apartment of the palace the Guards stood 
on duty. They were immensely tall and looked exceedingly 
imposing in their elaborate uniforms, 
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Amid all this grandeur the sanitary arrangements in the 
Winter Palace were most primitive. 

The Catherine Palace at Tzarskoe Selo, situated about seven 
miles beyond St. Petersburg, was a popular residence with the 
Imperial family. Alexander the Third and his wife could have 
all the exercise they wished without stirring outside the private 
park, Tzarskoe Selo came into greater favour than ever as a 
Royal residence during the reign of Nicholas the Second, and 
gradually ousted the Winter Palace as his principal place of 
abode. ‘It will probably be remembered longer for being the 
first place in which the Tzar and the Imperial family were 
imprisoned after his abdication in 1917. 

‘The palace at Tzarskoe Selo was named after Catherine the 
Second, who effected a number of improvements there. The 
State Apartments were decorated in a magnificent style. Blue 
and silver was the colour scheme in the Banqueting Hall, This 
was a huge apartment and occupied the full length of the palace. 
The Amber Drawing-Room was so-called out of compliment to 
its walls, which were composed of precious amber inlaid with 
Chinese porcelain. During the reign of Catherine the Second a 
town, designed in Chinese style, was built at Tzarskoe Selo, as 
well as a large theatre. Russian rulers seemed inseparable from 
the Ballet, and a Royal residence would have been considered 
incomplete unless a private theatre was attached to it, The 
Grand Dukes had their own palaces at Tzarskoe Selo—fine 
looking buildings set against the background of wooded parks 
which surrounded them, and which were a feature of the place. 

In Imperial days Russia was famous for its lavish entertain- 
ments, its gorgeous receptions, its Balls in the Winter Palace 
at St. Petersburg. Outward splendour! And all the while 
underneath the false calm seethed the suppressed moujik and the 
outraged mob. 

The Court Balls at the Winter Palace were wonderful spec- 
tacles, The guests entered by five separate entrances. One 
was reserved for the Diplomatic Corps, another for the Officers 
of the Guard, two for Noblemen and ladies of the nobility 
who had been summoned to attend, and a fifth for the citizens 
and townspeople. Dancing took place in three enormous. 
Banqueting Halls. A buffet was erected in each on which the 
Imperial Gold Plate was set out in a lavish display. Elaborately 
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chased Gold Bowls were filled to the brim with champagne. The 
guests dipped a golden ladle into the sparkling contents, and 
filled their goblets themselves. Later in the evening all the 
guests sat down to a magnificent banquet, prepared by the 
Imperial chef and a retinue of underlings. The whole of 
the food for these State functions was prepared within the palace. 
No outside caterer was ever . 

Some of the townspeople had a bad habit of taking a souvenir 
away with them, presumably in order to display it to admiring 
friends who had not been invited to the palace and to establish 
the fact that their own invitation was béna fide. Serviettes 
were favourite souvenirs because of being stamped with the 
Imperial Crown. If nothing else was available the guests helped 
themselves to a china plate. These souvenir-hunters were not 
in favour with the Court officials as their raids on the china 
and table linen meant an additional expense to the Tzar, who 
had to replenish supplies out of his personal Exchequer. 

The townspeople were not the only collectors at these Royal 
functions, At one Court Ball a certain Guards officer remem- 
hered a promise rashly given to his children to bring them 
home a souvenir from the palace. According to etiquette he 
was obliged to carry his Guards helmet under his arm. He 
decided to make use of it as a receptacle to store away souvenirs, 
and filled it with a selection of peaches and other hot-house 
fruit, as well as choice chocolates and sweetmeats wrapped 
in silver paper bearing the impress of the Imperial Crown 
upon its surface. When the time arrived for the guests to 
depart the officer forgot all about his novel storehouse and 
absent-mindedly lifted his helmet to place it on his head. A 
rain of fruit and sweets descended—to the amusement of the 
other guests looking on, and his own discomfiture. The story 
went the round of St. Petersburg Society, and the abashed officer 
was obliged to take temporary leave. 

The winter was the fashionable party season in Russia, unlike 
the spring as in England, and parties commenced at a much later 
hour in the evening than was the habit in other countries, A 
delicious supper was always the climax to any entertainment, 
Hors d’ceuvre were a feature of the menu. Not the meagre kind 
sometimes served in England. Russian hors d’cuvre consisted 
of some thirty different dishes, including caviare, mushrooms 
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served in oil—a favourite delicacy—meat-balls mixed with 
cream and covered in a rich sauce, besides all kinds of fish dishes, 
Small sausages called saucisses were served grilled in butter, 
as well as Chipolata sausages. The potato salad was com- 
pounded of potatoes mixed with cream, melted butter and 
chopped olives. Ofvier Mayonnaise, thick in substance and 
rich in quality was an invariable adjunct to the feast. The 
guests drank vodka with their hors d’auvre to create an appetite. 

An English guest was present once at a party given by a 
well-known Russian nobleman. It was her first visit to Russia, 
and she was ignorant of many of the habits and customs of the 
country. She obediently accompanied her host to the Buffet 
arranged in one of the reception rooms. A varied and elaborate 
display of Aors d’auvre was spread upon it. Urged thereto 
by her hospitable host the guest sampled one delicious delicacy 
after another. Presently she was ushered into another room, 
and to her dismay discovered that she was expected to sit down 
and partake of a supper of numerous courses. In her ignorance 
of Russian hospitality she had thought the hors d’ceuvre were 
intended as a meal. Under the watchful eye of her host and the 
foormen in attendance, she was obliged to consume the various 
courses placed before her. It was a painfully over-fed and sick 
guest who later tottered to her bed. 

Marie Feodorovna found the Russian food very rich after 
the simpler fare of Denmark, although the Russian pastries were 
no richer than some of the Danish. Boudbliki was a favourite. 
It was so light that it melted in the mouth. Pirogeki was a 
long-shaped meat pie, served hot, and eaten in the fingers. 
Vasrouschki accompanied the borsch or beetroot soup. It con- 
sisted of an open tart with its centre filled, instead of jam, with 
a mixture of sour milk and cream. Sturgeon and salmon were 
the principal fish. The cheaper variety such as haddock, brill 
and cod were seldom eaten. Tea was a favourite beverage, 
and the samovar—~in which it is made—was a familiar object 
on the table in every house. Another popular beverage was 
kvass, or cider. It was really a national drink, and even the 
schoolgirls drank it in preference to water. 

Easter was kept up as a great festival throughout Russia. 
The seven weeks preceding the anniversary called the Ras- 
goviiatsia, or Lenten Fast, was broken then by eating food 
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which had been Blest in the Church. The traditional ceremony 
of Christosovatsia—the Easter Greeting—was a part of the 
ritual observed. When the service was over social barriers 
were suspended for once, and the nobles and peasants fraternally 
greeted one another : “ Christos Voskres / Verily, He is Risen |” 

This salutation was followed by the three kisses. A kiss 
upon each cheek and one upon the mouth, after which an Easter 
egg was proffered and accepted. 

The Imperial Court generally spent Easter at the Kremlin 
Palace in Moscow. The Tzar received soldiers from the Guards 
Regiment at the ceremony of the Easter Greeting. Three 
platoons lined up for the Imperial inspection. On the arrival 
of the Tzar the soldiers all shouted together : “‘ Christ is Risen ! 
Indeed, Christ is Risen !” 

Afterwards each Guardsman filed past the Emperor, who kissed 
him three times and handed him an Easter egg. These Imperial 
eggs were generally dyed a bright colour to make them look 


gay. 

A Regimental Order issued before this ceremony forebade 
the soldiers to pomade their moustaches. When Nicholas the 
Second presided at the ceremony of the Easter Greeting durin; 
his reign, he had his moustache and beard specially prepare 
and perfumed for the rite, but his father was not so meticulous. 

Officers of the Guards were expected to follow the Imperial 
example and to present eggs to the soldiers under their com- 
mand. They also had to carry out the ceremony of the three 
kisses. A lengthy proceeding if—as sometimes happened— 
it entailed embracing over a hundred men ! 

Easter in Russia was like a Carnival Week. Feasting and 
parties continued until the small hours of the morning, and 
happy groups of people danced in the street, while dancing went 
on within the palaces and all the big mansions. Other festivals 
which were celebrated with great rejoicing were the Epiphany 
and the Benediction of the Waters. 

Among the Grand Dukes who were frequently to be met at 
the Imperial Russian Court was the Grand Duke Constantine 
Constantinovitch, a grandson of Nicholas the First. He was 
doubly related to the Emperor Alexander the Third, being a first 
cousin, while his sister Olga was married to George the First, 
King of Greece, the former Prince William of Denmark, a brother 
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of the Empress. Costy, as the Grand Duke was nicknamed, 
was over six feet in height. He was a jovial ginger-headed giant, 
fond of a joke. His hobby was writing plays. One, entitled 
Judas, was performed in the Tzar’s private theatre at the Winter 
Palace, 

The Grand Duke and his family resided in the Marble Palace 
on the Neva. He had five sons and one daughter. Tatiana fell 
in love with Prince Bagration-Muchransky, a descendant of a 
noble but impoverished Caucasian family. The eldest son, 
Prince John, married Princess Helena of Serbia. The second, 
the Grand Duke Gabriel, survived the perils of the revolution 
and married a dancer in the Imperial Russian Ballet. The fourth 
son, Prince Oleg, was killed on active service on the Western 
battle-front in October, 1914, and the youngest, Prince Igor— 
known as Baby-Boy on account of his excitable disposition—~ 
was murdered by the Bolshevists. 

The Grand Duke Vladimir, a brother of Alexander the Third, 
was typical of the Tzarist regime, with the exception that he 
was a more kindly disposed autocrat than some of his prede- 
cessors and contemporaries in the Imperial family. He had 
martied the Duchess Marie of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, They had 
a family of three sons and one daughter, a handsome girl, the 
Grand Duchess Héléne Vladimirovna, now the mother of the 
Duchess of Kent. 

Marie Feodorovna and the Grand Duchess Vladimir were not 
really sympathetically disposed towards one another. 

Queen Victoria's habit of bestowing nicknames on members 
of the Royal family and their relations, was a habit also in 
vogue at the Russian Court. The late Prince Nicholas of 
Greece, the father of the present Duchess of Kent, was known as 
Greek Nicky to distinguish him from his cousin, the Tzarevitch. 
He and his brother George, were great favourites of the Emperor 
and Empress. Marie Feodorovna never forgot that George 
saved the life of her eldest son. Nicky had been sent on a 
voyage around the world, and Prince George went with him. 
When they went ashore at Japan, assassins attempted to kill the 
Tzarevitch, George successfully foiled them, and Nicky was 
preserved for the ultimate fury of the Bolshevists. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaievitch, a first cousin 
of Alexander the Third, who commanded the Russian Armies 
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during the early part of the Great War, answered to several nick- 
names in the Imperial circle. At times he was called Nicolasha 
and at others, The Supreme, while Marie Feodorovna herself 
alluded to him affectionately as The Big One—a playful allusion 
to his height and size. He was over six foot, and was made with 
a build and breadth to correspond. 

The Grand Duchess Vladimir was called Miechen, a diminutive 
of Mariechen. 

Marie Feodorovna found that she was expected to maintain 
a large Entourage. The names of prospective Ladies-in- Waiting 
were submitted to her by the Lord Chamberlain, but the final 
choice rested with the Empress, These members of the Entourage 
were generally selected from families of the nobility. The 
Galitizine family was an important one at the Imperial Court. 
Until her death in 1910, Princess Marie Michailovna Galitizine 
was Mistress-of-the-Robes to the Empress Alexandra Feodorovna. 
The Apraxines were another influential family. They had in- 
creased their power by judicious inter-marriages. They were 
very wealthy, and owned many valuable properties in St. Peters 
burg. The Aprering' Byak the Market-Place—and the 
Apraxine Hotel were n: after them. Marie Feodorovna was 
attached to Countess Apraxine. She never forgot that the former 
had been the first Lady-in-Waiting to greet her when she arrived 
in Russia as a young bride. Countess Apraxine married Prince 
Vladimir Obolensky, who held an important appointment at the 
Imperial Court. After his death in 1891 she remained with the 
Empress. 

The friendship of Marie Feodorovna with members of the 
Sheretemieff family dated also from the time of her arrival in 
Russia. Madame Sheretemieff was of Romanoff descent on one 
side. Her father was Count Strogonoff, but her mother was 
the Grand Duchess Marie Nicholaievna, a daughter of the 
Emperor Nicholas the First. Count Gregoire Strogonoff was 
her second husband, but she kept the marriage a secret until after 
the death of her father and the accession of her brother, Alexander 
the Second. 

A quaint sounding Court post was that of the Skorokod. 
The literal interpretation of this word is—“ A person who walks 
quickly!” The particular official who held this appointment 
later in the reign of Nicholas the Second, certainly gave it a 
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literal interpretation. It was his duty to precede any important 
personage arriving for an audience and to usher the visitor 
into the presence of the Emperor. The Imperial Page on duty 
barely had time to stand at the salute before the Skorohod swept 
past, followed by the guest. This Court official wore a most 
elaborate uniform, which was surmounted by a hat adorned with 
Jong white ostrich feathers. 

Each Grand Duke maintained a large Entourage. If he was 
married his wife had to have a Mistress-of-the-Robes, besides 
Ladies-in- Waiting, Maids-of-Honour and Imperial Pages. The 
result was a series of miniature Courts within the Court, each 
kept up in State. It was hardly surprising that the Duchess 
of Edinburgh should feel the difference when she came to live 
in England after her marriage. It was true that each of Queen 
Vicioria’s married sons maintained an Entourage, but compared 
with the Imperial Russian standards it was a very modest one, 

Only sons of noblemen were given the appointment of 
Imperial Pages. Their names were put forward immediately 
after their birth, When they were nine or ten they joined the 
Alexander the Second Cadets School, and remained there until 
they had reached the age of thirteen, or fourteen. Afterwards 
they were transferred to His Imperial Majesty’s Page School, 
‘This was situated in the palace that had once been the property 
of the Emperor Paul, a son of Catherine the Great. It had 
formerly housed the followers of the ancient Order of the 
Knights-of-Malta. Napoleon attempted to disband their original 
headquarters at Malta on his way through to Egypt, and the 
Emperor Paul offered the Knights his Imperial protection, which 
was thankfully accepted. Later, this palace was converted into 
the Imperial Pages School. 

‘There were about a hundred and fifty pupils. They were 
divided into two sections, the Junior and the Senior. ‘The latter 
numbered about thirty. The chief ambition of these lads was 
to become a Camer Page because the First Camer Page was 
appointed to the Emperor, and the Second and Third Camer 
Pages to the Empress, At one time the King of Siam acted as 
Camer Page to the Tzar. 

There were great preparations whenever the Emperor paid 
a visit to the Alexander the Second Cadets School. A concert 
was held in the School Hall, at which the main item on the 
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programme was an orchestra composed entirely of cadets. One 
day when Alexander the Third visited the school a crowd of 
Cadets surrounded his Troika, and insisted on harnessing 
themselves to it and dragging the Emperor back to the palace. 

Marie Feodorovna took an active interest in charitable work, 
She became the head of an organization, known by the some- 
what long-winded title of The Department-of-the-Institutions- 
of-the-Empress-Marie. The original object of this corporation 
was to benefit education, and to found scholastic establishments, 
but under the inspired guidance of the Empress its scope was 
considerably widened. Eventually all the charities and social 
schemes patronised by Marie Feodorovna were embodied under 
its auspices. It was organised on the lines of a Ministry, and was 
divided into different departments. Officials carried out the 
immense detail work involved, but the Empress remained the 
head and received daily Reports, and retained the right to make 
final decisions. Her work in these various Departments brought 
her into personal contact with a far greater number of her 
husband’s subjects than could have happened under ordinary 
circumstances, Hitherto, Russian Sovereigns and their Consorts 
had existed in a state of isolation. Marie Feodoroyna introduced 
a new system. All sorts of callers arrived at the palace and were 
received in audience by the Empress. If she could not mingle 
freely with the people as she been accustomed to do in 
Denmark, she did the next best thing—brought the people to 
the palace. There was nothing of the isolated autocrat about 
Marie Feodorovna. She was a firm believer in the power of 
personal contact. 

Alexander the Third and his wife took an active interest in 
the welfare of the Imperial Russian Ballet, and the School 
attached to it. These were State institutions, and were main- 
tained by the State. The average age at which pupils were 
admitted into the School was eight. They remained there until 
they were over seventeen, and shortly before their eighteenth 
birthday they were admitted to the Imperial Ballet. 

Pupils at the Imperial Ballet School received an excellent 
education, quite apart from being trained in ballet dancing by 
the best experts to be found. It was considered an honour to 
gain admission. Those parents whose daughter had been 
accepted were spared any further anxiety over the latter’s future. 
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They knew that she was provided for, for life. On Sundays, the 
pupils were allowed the privilege of performing before the 
Emperor and Empress. At the end of the performance they 
were summoned to the Royal Box. The Emperor questioned 
them closely about their family affairs, and their progress in 
dancing, and ended by rewarding them with a box of chocolates. 
The Empress, faithful to the dictum, instilled in her childhood 
about the value of a good education, directed her inquiries 
towards ascertaining the scholastic advancement of the young 
pupils. The latter were great admirers of the Empress. They 
looked forward to the summons to the Royal Box because of the 
opportunity it gave them to obtain a close view of her. 

One pupil remarked after kissing Marie Feodorovna’s hand : 
“ Our Matouska Tzaritza has such pretty hands. They are so 
white and soft, and smell of spring blossoms.” 

The Empress used a distinctive but delicate perfume whose 
fragrance lingered, and which was specially distilled for her. 

While the Imperial Russian Ballet was supreme as regards 
the artistry of its productions it was also the means of providing 
some of the Grand Dukes with glamorous Liaisons. 


CHAPTER V 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE BULGARIAN CROWN 


Bulgarians massacred by the Turks—Russian intrigue behind the scenes 
—Russia at War with Turkey—Letter from Crown Princess of 
Prussia to Queen Victoria—Her opinion of Russian menace—Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg elected Prince of Bulgaria—His interview 
with Bismarck—His visit to Balmoral—Letters from Prince William 
of Prussia to the new Emperor, Alexander the Third—How William 
made mischief and spied on England and the Prince of Wales— 
Unpleasant position of Duchess of Edinburgh—A Russian Duchess " 
Prince of Wales visits Germany—Letters from Prince William of 
Prussia to the Russian Emperor and to Prince Dolgorouky—Scene 
at a huncheon at St. Petersbung—Austro-Hungarian Minister offends 
the Tzar—Revolution in Eastern Roumelia—Russian spies work 
against Prince of Bulgaria—The Prince is kidnapped—His telegram 
to the Tzar used against him—His return to Bulgaria—Queen Victoria 
supports him—He is forced to abdicate for the second time—His 
arrival at Windsor—Throne of Bulgaria is offered to Prince Valdemar 
of Denmark and refused—Prince Ferdinand of Coburg accepts it 
—Queen Victoria's opinion of future “ Foxy Ferdinand "Alexander 
the Third becomes suspicious of Bismarck—Scene between them— 
Prince Alexander renounces his rank. 


N Imperial days at the height of the Romanoff dynasty 
I Russia held an important position in the affairs of Europe. 

She was, in fact, a source of anxiety to some of the other 
Powers who were afraid that an expansion of her Empire would 
mean an encroachment ultimately of their own territory. Her 
treatment of Bulgaria and of Alexander the First, Prince of 
Bulgaria (the former Prince Alexander of Battenberg), is reveal- 
ing in the light of her earlier protestations. 

To go back to 1876—in that year Serbia and Montenegro 
declared War against Turkey. During the months of June and 
July reports reached England that in the course of suppressing 
a revolt in Bulgaria in May the Turkish troops had com- 
mitted barbarous atrocities against the inhabitants. The British 
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Government counselled reparations and guarantees for the 
future, but hostile critics of the Government advocated active 
reprisals instead, and said that money could not compensate for 
the wanton slaughter of innocent victims. The general public 
were very incensed against the Turks, and their indignation 
increased when it was reported that twelve thousand Bulgarians 
had been massacred. 

Queen Victoria was horrified. She suspected that Russia 
was responsible for instigating the insurrection which led to 
the massacre. She advised a direct appeal to the Emperor 
Alexander the Second, On the 4th of November she telegraphed 
to him and expressed her desire that the two Governments of 
Russia and England should act together for the maintenance of 
Peace. 

Great Britain wanted to come to an understanding with 
Russia. Mr, Disraeli realised the danger if the latter nation 
wok up the cudgels on behalf of Serbia, He was hampered in 
his desire to negotiate by the lack of a suitable negotiator, 
Count Schouvaloff, the Russian Ambassador in London, had 
succumbed to an attack of gout that provided him with an 
excellent excuse for not receiving Lord Derby, or the Cabinet 
Ministers. 

The Crown Princess of Prussia protested to her mother 
about the “ duplicity of the Russians,” and declared that nobody 
else possessed the art of saying a thing with such aplomb and 
doing exactly the opposite. She was convinced that their aim 
was to make tributary States of Roumania and Bulgaria. 

Queen Victoria was placed in a delicate position with a 
Russian daughter-in-law whose father insisted in unofficial 
conversations in reiterating how unlikely it was that he would 
wish to go to War with England when his only daughter was 
married to a British Prince, 

Meanwhile, Russia went on quietly maturing her plans behind 
the scenes. She entered into a secret Treaty with Austria, and 
despatched General Ignatieff, the Ambassador at Constantinople, 
on 2 mission to the European Courts. On his arrival in England 
he visited the Prince of Wales. Bertie asked his mother, as a 
matter of policy, to receive the General and his wife, and they 
were presented to the Queen at Windsor Castle. She liked 
Madame Ignatieff, but thought the General was a disagreeable, 
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vulgar-looking man. Lord Derby was dissatisfied by his con- 
versation with the Russian Ambassador, and feared that efforts 
to preserve peace between Turkey and Russia would be wasted. 
His foreboding proved to be correct, for in April, 1877, Alexander 
the Second ordered his army to cross the Turkish frontier. 

Britain remained neutral, but the Government, under the 
leadership of Lord Beaconsfield, made this neutrality conditional 
on Russia respecting British and Imperial interests in Egypt, 
the Suez Canal, the Persian Gulf, Constantinople, and the 
Bosphorus, It was not until eleven years later that an International 
Convention was signed in 1888 between Great Britain, Germany, 
Austria, Spain, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Russia, and 
Turkey, under the terms of which it was agreed that the Suez 
Canal is “ always to be free and open in time of War and Peace 
to every war or commercial vessel without distinction of flag.” 
The Canal is also exempt from blockade. 

By the middle of July, 1877, the Russian Armies were advanc- 
ing in the Balkans, and the question of the occupation of 
Constantinople became acute. The declaration of the Emperor 
a year earlier that he had no designs on Constantinople did not 
ring so true twelve months later. The Queen and Lord Beacons- 
field were anxious that British interests should be safeguarded, 
and that preparations should be made to enforce such protection 
if it was found necessary. The Cabinet were divided upon the 
question. The Russian retreat at the end of August solved the 
problem for the time being, but it revived again in December 
following the fall of Plevna. 

The Crown Princess of Prussia was alarmed at the tactics 
of Russia. She saw in them a menace to Germany and to other 
countries. The following is a letter written by Vicky to Queen 
Victoria : 


BERLIN, 
19th December, 1877. 

If Russia be allowed she will become the bane of the world. 
She must have some one Power to keep her in check. 

She does not represent liberty, progress, enlightenment, 
humaneness, and civilisation. But if she gets too strong, 
and a man like the old Napoleon ever be born there, she will 
indeed be a terrific danger. 
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The victorious advances of the Russian Armies caused Turkey, 
at the end of the year, to appeal to the Powers to intervene on 
her behalf. A Peace Treaty was signed on the 3rd of March, 1878. 

The question of a Reigning Prince for Bulgaria was the next 
important problem. Great Britain, Germany, and Russia, were 
interested in the selection. The name of Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg was put forward. There were various factors which 
contributed to his being favourably regarded by the three 
Powers. He was the eldest son of Prince Alexander of Hesse- 
and-the-Rhine by the marriage of the latter to Countess von 
Tiauke, of Russia, who had been created Countess of Battenberg, 
eight days aficr her wedding, and Princess of Battenberg seven 
years later. He was a nephew by martiage to Princess Alice, 
the Grand Duchess of Hesse-Darmstadt, and was also related 
to the Emperor Alexander the Second. 

In the summer of 1879, Prince Alexander of Battenberg went 
to Balmoral to stay with Queen Victoria. He had just paid a 
visit 10 Germany, where he had had a talk with Prince Bismarck. 
‘The twenty-two-year-old Prince Alexander told the Queen 
that he had informed the German Chancellor that he thought he 
‘was too young to accept the Bulgarian Throne. Bismarck had 
retaliated by shutting the door and refusing to open it until he 
agreed to accept. 

“What will happen if I fail?” asked Prince Alexander. 
“My whole furure will be ruined.” 

“You will at all events take a pleasant recollection away 
with you,” retorted Bismarck, thereby proving himself anything 
but a true prophet. 

The newly-elected Prince of Bulgaria was anxious not to 
be considered pro-Russian. He did not want anyone to imagine 
that he was a tool of that nation, or of any nation. He had 
accepted the Bulgarian Crown with the idea of doing his best for 
the country. He disliked intrigue and underhand dealings. He 
wanted everything to be open and above board. Unfortunately 
for himself, Prince Alexander had to contend against two forces 
—the twenty-year-old Prince William of Prussia, who was 
anxious to show his cleverness as well as his usefulness to Prince 
Bismarck by some practical demonstration, and later, the newly- 
acceded Russian Emperor, Alexander the Third, who was 
ambitious that his country should be supreme among the Powers. 
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Marie Feodoroyna, in her dislike of Germany, fostered her 
husband’s passion for aggrandizement. She wanted to see the 
Prussians bow before the advance of Russia. She forgot that 
revenge can sometimes rebound on the avenger. If Prince 
Alexander had been King of Bulgaria during the Great War 
it might have been better for the Allies and for Russia. 

Princess Alice, the Grand Duchess of Hesse-Darmstadt, was 
very fond of Prince Alexander of Battenberg. Her unexpected 
death in 1878 lost himself and his three brothers a sympathetic, 
understanding champion. Six years after her death, the eldest 
brother, Prince Louis, married her eldest daughter—who is 
known now as the Dowager Marchioness of Milford Haven— 
and the following year the third brother, Prince Henry of 
Battenberg, married the late Princess Alice’s youngest sister, 
Princess Beatrice. 

Queen Victoria was anxious to do anything she could to 
assist Sandro, as she called Prince Alexander. She realised that 
it was a difficult situation for the young man. Some statesmen 
who met him agreed that he possessed great charm, but thought 
that his lack of experience in government would be a detriment. 
It was true that he had not been trained for future rulership as 
an Heir Apparent is trained from his cradle, But, argued his 
supporters, Prince William of Denmark had had no experience 
either when he undertook the Grecian Throne. 

After Prince Alexander of Battenberg was elected Prince of 
Bulgaria he went on a visit to Russia in February, 1880. The 
Tzar invited him to dine with him at the Winter Palace. The 
Prince’s train was late in arriving at St. Petersburg, and in 
consequence dinner was delayed. He was talking to his host in 
the Tzar’s private study when a bomb exploded in the Imperial 
Dining-Room. It was a narrow escape from death for the two 
tulers, 

In 1880, Turkey was again causing international trouble. 
The Crown Princess of Prussia suggested that a solution would 
be to make Constantinople into a te independent State 
with an “‘ independent Sovereign at its head.” She proposed the 
name of Prince Valdemar of Denmark to her mother, and 
said that she thought he would be an excellent and suitable 
candidate. 

Between 1883 and 1884, Russia seemed to have changed 
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towards the Prince of Bulgaria, and to be anxious to persuade 
him to abdicate. Queen Victoria was equally anxious that he 
should remain on the Throne. She insisted that the object of 
England should be to prevent Russia from succeeding in her 
design, and putting a Russian vassal in Bulgaria in the place of 
the Prince. At this period relations between England and Russia 
were rather strained. The part played behind the scenes by 
Prince William of Prussia, the Queen’s grandson, did nothing 
to lessen the tension, or to dispel the suspicion. 

The letters published in this book, said to have been written 
by the future William the Second to the newly-acceded Emperor 
Alexander the Third, throw a Jittle light on the situation, The 
originals were in French. When 1 was gathering together the 
material for this book | wrote to Doorn to ask the permission 
of the ex-German Emperor to reproduce the correspondence. A 
reply received from Germany—not from Doorn—~hinted that 
the letters were a question of Bolshevistic publication, and had 
not been written by Prince William. 

It reminds one of the legend of the “ broken word” of a King, 
which Doctor Kurt Jagow—the archivist of the House of 
Hohenzollern—finally disposed of in 1938, and which arose 
through a misinterpretation by the German Emperor of a con- 
versation between himself and his brother, Prince Henry of 
Prussia, after the Prince had returned from England in July, 1914. 
Prince Henry reported to the Kaiser that after going to Cowes 
Week he had requested a short conference with his cousin, 
King George the Fifth, at Buckingham Palace, and had then 
discussed with him the seriousness of the situation. King George 
expressed the hope thac it would be clarified by an Ambassadors’ 
Conference composed of Germany, France, England, and Italy. 
Prince Henry urged that Germany and England should collabor- 
ate together as they would be two Powers which no coalition 
could withstand. To this King George answered: “ Ah, well ! 
We shall try and keep out of it. We will probably remain 
neutral.” 

This was subsequently distorted to provide the “legend of the 
broken word ” of a King. 

When Admiral von Tirpitz inconveniently reminded William 
the Second that Sir Edward Grey had said in his speech that 
Britain might change her attitude if France were defeated, the 
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Admiral concluded his complaint with the words: “ If England 
declared her neutrality without any ambiguity there would be 
no War.” 

The German Emperor is reported to have stated in reply: 
“T have the word of a King. That is enough for me.” A state- 
ment that was useful subsequently in trying to shift the blame for 
the Great War on to the shoulders of Britain. 

Perhaps the letters of Prince William of Prussia to the Russian 
Emperor are to be regarded as another “ legend !” 

Some months after the commencement of my correspondence 
with Germany I came across extracts of these letters of 1884 and 
1885 in a book by Monsieur André Maurois. I approached 
him and asked permission to reproduce them. After obtaining 
it, 1 informed my earlier correspondents, and offered—if desired 
—to include a statement with reference to their alleged un- 
authenticity. It was considered unnecessary for me to make 
any special comment. 

‘The letters are given in full in this volume. The first one 
warns the Emperor, Alexander the Third, about his two English 
brothers-in-law, the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh. 


May 25th, 1884. 


Task of you only one favour. Be on your guard against the 
English uncles. Do not let yourself be frightened by things 
which you will hear from my father. You know how he loves 
opposition, and that he is in the hands of my mother, who— 
directed in her turn by the Queen of England—causes him 
to see everything through English spectacles. 

I assure you that the Emperor (William the First), Prince 
Bismarck, and myself, are in agreement. 1 shall regard it as 
my highest duty to consolidate and maintain the Three- 
Emperor Alliance everywhere, which has been formed to 
defend the Monarchy and Europe against the waves of anarchy, 
and which is precisely what England fears most in the world. 

For the rest—if anything grave occurs in politics in our 
country which might give rise to embarrassing rumours, 1 
will take the liberty of informing you, if you will permit me 
to do so. 
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The next letter is written a month later, after Prince William 
of Prussia has returned from a visit to the Emperor in Russia. 


June igth, 1884. 


What I am writing now is intended for your ear alone. 
I think thar it is my duty to you to act with frankness, such 
asa friend may adopt towards a friend. 

My parents gave me a cold reception on my return, especially 
my mother, who had done everything she could to prevent my 
journey. 

To-day 1 have heard from my father’s own lips some 
things which are not very reassuring, We were having a 
conversation about the garrison at St. Petersburg and other 
military matters, and concerning different political personali- 
ties, including the Prince of Bulgaria. 

1 said that he was not very popular just now in Russia, On 
hearing this speech my father exploded. He abused the 
Russian Government in an incredible manner for the infamous 
way in which it had treated that“ excellent Prince.” Papa poured 
out abuse on your Government, and called it lying and traitorous ! 
In short, there was no ugly adjective he did not use to paint you 
Black f 

1 vainly attempted to parry these blows, and to prove from 
my own store of knowledge that the facts were quite different. 
1 told him that “lying” was a word I could not permit in 
relation to yourself and your Government, 

In reply, he called me: “ Russophile,” and “ russified /” 
And said that my head had been turned, and Heaven knows 
what nonsense besides !_ Then he gave me a lecture about the 
way in which we should conduct politics ourselves. It was an 
indescribable hotch-potch, and concluded with the words: 
“ The Prince of Bulgaria has been put there by Beaconsfield 
and the Great Powers as a menace to Russia, and to prevent 
Russia from advancing into Turkey.” 

“ Great Heavens!” I cried. “But he has had Russian 
money, Russian employees, and Russian officers. How can 
he threaten Russia through Russians?” 

At this there was a fresh outburst from Papa, who told me : 
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“You understand nothing about politics, or anything else. 
But I know what I am saying, because I have read what the 
Prince has written to the Russian Emperor.” 

In short, dear Cousin, the Prince of Bulgaria has put my 
mother in his pocket, and of course—my father as well. 

The visit of the Prince of Wales has yielded, and is still 
bringing extraordinary fruit which will continue to multiply 
under the hands of my mother and the Queen of England. 
But these English have accidentally forgotten that 1 
exist. 

I swear to you, my dear Cousin, that anything I can do for 
you, and your country, I will do, and I swear that I will keep 
my word. But it will take a long time, and will have to be 
done very slowly. 

I beg of you say nothing about this to anybody, because 
this is news only for your own ear, and for your own guidance. 
ee is nothing to be done at this moment, He is too full 

ite. 


In 1885, Russian troops advanced on Afghanistan. The 
situation appeared so grave that the British Government an- 
nounced a state of emergency. On the 3oth of March, in spite of 
the agreement of the 17th of March existing between Russia and 
Britain restricting further advances on either side, General 
Komaroff attacked the Afghans and drove them out of Penjdeh, 
Lord Granville asked the Queen whether, in the event of War 
being declared between Russia and Great Britain, the Duke of 
Edinburgh would care to have a command as it would mean his 
fighting against his brother-in-law. Both Queen Victoria and 
her son took the view that Britain must come first before any 
personal feeling. 

War preparations were pushed forward in Britain and in 
India, and on the 27th of April, a Vote of Credit was passed for 
eleven millions, “ The true economy will be to be always ready,” the 
Queen had written to Lord Beaconsfield in 1879. The adoption of 
this policy now, soon proved to be successful. On the and of 
May, 1885, Russia accepted the arbitration which Lord Granville 
proposed. 

Once again a foreign alliance was the cause of discord within 
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the Royal circle. The Duchess of Edinburgh was in a worse 
position than the Princess-of Wales had been in 1864. Like 
the latter she had given birth to a child while a spirit of tension 
prevailed beeween the land of her own birth, and the land of 
her husband. Her youngest child and fourth daughter was born 
at Eastwell Park in Kent, on the 20th of April, 1884. The “ Little 
Bee,” as she was called by the family, was a pretty baby. She was 
named after her aunt, Princess Beatrice, who was one of her 
godmothers. 

As a mother-in-law Queen Victoria was unique. She kept 
her home and national affairs strictly apart. The Duchess of 
Edinburgh, as her daughter-in-law, was no longer to be regarded 
from the sole standpoint of the only daughter of the late Emperor 
of Russia, ‘The strained relationship between the two nations 
was never allowed to affect the relationship between the Queen 
and her son’s wife. In an ordinary family if a quarrel occurs 
in connection with the family business, it is sometimes allowed 
to injure the affectionate terms existing prenonly between 
the various members. The method pursued by Queen Victoria 
was more logical, 

The Princess of Wales could sympathise with her sister-in- 
law because her own position was again a difficult one. Her 
sister was now Empress of the country which was fomenting 
some of the international trouble. Certain subjects had to be 
barred from the personal correspondence between the Princess 
of Wales and Marie Feodorovna. Altogether the condition of 
affairs was not conducive to domestic harmony within the 
palaces. It would have been worse still had it not been for the 
attitude adopted by Queen Victoria. 

Arrangements were made for the Prince of Wales to visit 
Germany. His nephew, Prince William of Prussia suspected an 
ulterior motive in the journey. He thought that his uncle would 
seek adherents for Prince Alexander of Bulgaria, whe was now in 
disfavour with Russia. Rumours of impending warfare between 
Russia and Britain were circulating. The attitude displayed 
by the Tzar concerning Afghanistan was causing displeasure in 
England. 11 may be that the letters which the latter monarch was 
receiving from William were responsible for some of the discord, 
The following letter was written shortly before the arrival of 
the Prince of Wales in Germany. 
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March 13th, 1885. 
My pear Cousin, 
You have permitted me to write freely to you, and I 
am continuing to do so. 

We shall see the Prince of Wales here in a few days. Tam not 
at all delighted by this unexpected apparition because—excuse 
me, he is your brother-in-law —owing to his false, intriguing 
nature he will undoubtedly attempt in one way and another to 
push the Bulgarian business, 

May Allah send him to Hell—as the Turk would say ! Or to 
do a litele political plotting behind the scenes with the ladies ! 

I shall do my best to keep watch, but one cannot be 
everywhere. 

J have given you a few interesting little notes to Dolgorouky 
about the number and the names of the Indian and English 
regiments which are concentrating at Rawul pindi in readiness 
for the Review before the Emir on the 24th of this month, The 
information may be useful to you. 1 will let Prince Dolgorouky 
know anything Lam able to collect about this. 

The language and the illustrations about Russia in the 
last issue of Punch are insolent beyond words, All these 
things must be taken into consideration—“ Notice to the 
Reader |” 

May the Mahdi chuck them all into the Nile ! 


The last sentence was an amiable wish concerning the 
fate which Prince William hoped would overtake the British 
Expedition against the Sudan. 

In May, Prince William wrote another letter to the Russian 
Emperor. The reference to “that Jew” reminds one that 
Alexander the Third hated the Jews. One can imagine his rage 
at the suggestion that his brother-in-law was intriguing with a 
member of the detested race. 


May 4th, 1885. 
In my last letter I promised to keep a watch on the Prince 
of Wales during his visit to Berlin, and to ascertain as far a5 
possible his ideas and views on the existing situation, 
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An incident that seemed very important to me was the visit 
paid by one of his Gentlemen-in-Waiting to Mr. Bleichvoder 
to present a letter from the Prince, which was couched in very 
polite and friendly terms. J am assured that in this letter he 
asked that Jew to assist England by bringing about a fall in 
Russian currency. I immediately communicated this news to 
Dolgorouky, and 1 believe he has informed you. 

‘As you are aware all the people around the Prince are in- 
structed to say what he desires, and to praise the policy advocated 
by the Government, and to talk continually about War. Their 
conversation ought to be repeated in order that other people 
should know what they are saying. They declare that War 
is @ necessity, and that sooner or later the two countries will 
Sight, and that there will be no means of avoiding this. As soon 
‘as I heard all this 1 began to take notes, and tried to discover 
everything that is going on in England respecting mobilisation. 
Any information which may prove useful to you 1 will pass on 
at once to Dolgorouky. 

For my part, being on intimate terms with the British 
Military Attaché. . . . 1am convinced that Mr. Gladstone, and 
some of the worthless fellows who are in his Cabinet, do not 
want War, and that they will do their best to avoid it. But 
that the Nation and the Army and Navy want it. 

The Government have a wholesome fear of the Russian 
battalions and Russian squadrons. Even while they pretend 
to talk lightly about them they are frightened. 

‘What surprises me more than anything is that my mother, 
who never discusses politics with me, and who has a horror of 
everything connected with warfare said to me yesterday when 
1 was speaking about the possibility of War: “Oh! We muse 
make War. It is our duty. We cannot have Peace now!” 

War at any price! This is very remarkable. I suppose 
that this is the view held by the Queen and the family. The 
Nation agree with them, but the Government do not. 

As for me, I congratulate you with all my heart on General 
Komarofl’s victory. The news has been received with satis- 
faction by our country and our army. I can assure you 
that the sympathies of all my countrypeople are with the 
troops who are fighting for you. 

As for myself—1 trust as a Russian officer that victory 
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may never cease to follow the flag of the Tzar whom I regret 
that I cannot serve with my person, and with my blood. 


Prince William of Prussia sent a telegram to Prince 
Dolgorouky to congratulate him on the victory of the Russian 
troops in Afghanistan. 


My warmest congratulations on the brilliant encounter at 
Kuschk. May God protect your brave soldiers—my comrades. 


William also sang the praises of General Komaroff, who had 
been commanding the Russian troops, in a letter written to 
Prince Dolgorouky, in which the Prussian Prince likewise 
imparted some information about the new armed vessels in the 
Portsmouth Roads, 


Dear Prince, May, 1885. 

L read with much interest the Report from General 
Komaroff which you kindly sent to me. It coincides exactly 
with my own ideas on this affair. The position was a most 
difficult one for him, and I think that he extricated himself 
very well. He acted solely from the military point of view, 
and when his company were in danger of being outflanked he 
overcame the danger in a brilliant and successful manner. I 
am very pleased to hear about the Honour which his Majesty, 
the Emperor has been pleased to confer on the worthy General. 

I do not believe in the prospect of peace yet. In England 
warlike feelings have by no means died down. It is the 
Government who are holding back. They want to play for 
time because their preparations are not complete. 

Just imagine, I have received a secret Report from 
Portsmouth. 

It states that the new Iron clad vessels in the Roads which 
are to form part of the Baltic Squadron are ready with the 
exception of the guns, which are the new breech-loading 
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models, and do not possess any breech-mechanism yet. It is 
like having a regiment of Cavalry without horses ! 

As regards Asia the Government will yield anything you 
want—even Herat, if you show a little decisiveness. 

The new plan is to defend India on the shores of the Indus, 
and to let the Afghans do as they please. 

‘Your faithful friend, 
WILHELM, 
Prince of Prussia. 


In 1885, tension prevailed between Russia and Austro- 
Hungary over the vexed question of supremacy in the Balkans, 
The Bi-Centenary of the Birth of Peter the Great was being 
celebrated at St. Petersburg, and some magnificent entertain- 
ments were arranged in honour of the anniversary. Alexander 
the Third promised to be present at a luncheon to be given by the 
Preborajensky Regiment—a regiment which had been created by 
ihe Emperor Paul himself. The Russian Grand Dukes and 
members of the Diplomatic Corps had accepted invitations to 
attend this function, and among the Foreign Diplomats at it was 
Count Kalnoky, the Austro-Hungarian Minister, who was given 
a seat at the table opposite the Emperor. The general conversa- 
tion was rather stilted at first, but after some of the inaugural 
stiffness had worn off Count Kalnoky could not resist the tempta- 
tion of his proximity to the Tzar 10 touch on the subject of 
Bulgaria, and to endeavour to ascertain some definite informa- 
tion concerning Russian policy. The Emperor did not respond 
as the Count desired, and the latter being a quick-tempered man 
was unable to conceal his disappointment and so far forgot 
himself as to remark: “‘ Unless Russia alters her policy with 
regard to Bulgaria the Austro-Hungarian army will occupy 
Bulgaria, and will order a general mobilisation.” 

As Count Kalnoky finished speaking Alexander the Third 
picked up a silver fork lying on the table, and bent it between 

is powerful fingers until the metal was twisted out of all recog- 
nition, Laying the mangled remains on the table-cloth the 
Taar addressed the Minister: “If Austro-Hungary presumes 
to occupy one inch of Bulgarian territory I will do the same 
thing to its army that you have seen me do to this fork 1” 
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It was said that Count Kalnoky despatched a note to Vienna 
urging the wisdom of their not adopting aggressive measures. 

Two months after the marriage of Princess Beatrice to Prince 
Henry of Battenberg had taken place fresh trouble arose over 
Bulgaria. In September a revolution broke out in Eastern 
Roumelia and the inhabitants declared their union with Bulgaria, 
and swore allegiance to Prince Alexander. Although this 
policy was one which Russia had originally supported, as soon as 
it was carried through by common consent of the people without 
the Imperial consent the Emperor was displeased. He recalled 
his officers who had assisted in training the Bulgarian forces, 
and struck the name of Prince Alexander off the list of the 
Russian Army. The Serbians invaded Bulgaria and the Prince 
had to defend his country and drive them out. 

The third Marquess of Salisbury, who had been elected 
Prime Minister in June, was opposed at first to the policy of 
the Prince. He said : “ In the event of its proving to be successful 
he will only be plucking fruit for Russia to eat.” 

Lord Salisbury felt that the Treaty of Berlin of 1878, under 
which Bulgaria had been separated from Eastern Roumelia, 
ought to be abided by, and that it was the duty of England to 
see that this was done. Queen Victoria partly agreed with this 
attitude, but she also believed that the hand of the Prince had 
been forced, and that if he had not acted as he had done that 
he would have been turned out of the country. There was a 
danger also to other Powers if Russia was allowed to assume 
control of Bulgaria and the Balkans. In October, when the three 
Empires and Turkey asked England to assent 10 the absolute 
maintenance of the Treaty of Berlin of 1878, Lord Salisbury 
advised refusal. 

The following year in June, 1886, Greece threatened to make 
war on Turkey owing to the Bulgarian complications. An 
arrangement was come to between Turkey and Bulgaria under 
which Prince Alexander was to act as Governor-General of 
Eastern Roumelia for five years. It appeared as if the threatened 
trouble had been safely averted, but Russian agents were secretly 
working against Sandro. They were quietly spreading about 
a belief at home and abroad that owing to the hostility of the 
Tuar, it would be impossible to maintain a state of settled govern- 
ment in either province. The agents told the peasants and the 
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townspeople in the Balkan States: “Look ! Battenberg Pasha 
will be unable to maintain himself for five years as Governor- 
General, If he has not the power to do that he has not the power 
to reign. Drive him from the country before it is too late, 
so that Russia may come to your aid.” 

Specious words and specious arguments, which brought in 
their train evil consequences to the brave young Prince. 

On the 2tst of August, 1886, Prince Alexander was kidnapped 
by military conspirators at night-time in his palace, and was 
forced under pain of instant death to sign his abdication. After- 
wards, irony of ironies, he was taken down the Danube in his own 
private yacht and was put ashore at Reni. From thence the 
Russian authorities conveyed him across by rail to Lemberg in 
Poland. 

Europe was shocked at this outrage, and public opinion was 
aroused over the plight of the Prince. He—for his part—wished 
to come tu an agreement with Russia and to return to Bulgaria. 

At Rustchuk, the Russian Consul requested an audience with 
the Prince, and informed him ; ' ‘I have been sent by the Russian 
Government to apprise Your Royal Highness that Prince 
Dolgorouky is already on his way to assume the Government 
of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia.” 

Prince Alexander discussed the situation with his brother, 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, who was with him, and it was 
eventually agreed to make a direct appeal to the Emperor for 
reconciliation with Russia. The Russian Consul was recalled 
and was given the text of a telegram to despatch in cypher to 
Alexander the Third. In it the Prince of Bulgaria affirmed his 
“unalterable devotion ” to the Emperor’s august person and said 
that Russia had given him his crown, and that “he was ready 
to return it into the hands of Russia’s Sovereign.” The Tzar 
responded with Imperial autocracy that he could not countenance 
Prince Alexander’s return, and that he foresaw its “ sinister 
consequences for the country which had already been so sorely 
tried,” but that the Prince must decide his course for himself. 

Prince Alexander made up his mind to return immediately to 
Bulgaria. He did not reach it without numerous misadventures. 
An attempt was made to wreck the train by which he travelled. 
Next, a plot to murder him was discovered and was successfully 
foiled. Russian spies were everywhere in the Bulgarian Army, 
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seducing the troops, and holding up Russia as a Saviour for the 
Balkans. 

In Bulgaria the Prince was welcomed by a Regency with 
Monsieur Stambouloff at its head, which had overthrown the 
conspirators. The Emperor, Alexander the Third, refused to 
budge from the attitude he had taken up. Prince Bismarck 
upheld him, and with the exception of Great Britain, the various 
European Governments followed the lead of Bismarck, and 
refused to give either sympathy or help to the unfortunate 
Prince. On the 7th of September, 1886, he abdicated for the 
second and the last time. 

It was Russia who cunningly manceuvred him into his unhappy 
position. The telegram which the Prince had sent to the 
Emperor had been published by order of that Imperial monarch, 
and had been wilfully misconstrued as a confession of weakness 
on the part of the sender, and as an unsolicited overture. He 
himself declared that two causes had contributed to his downfall. 
One, the political inactivity of the Bulgarian peoples, Two, 
the short-sighted policy of Europe, Russia had taken advantage 
of his well meant attempt at a reconciliation to influence public 
opinion against him. The suggestion that the Tzar was sending 
Prince Dolgorouky to assume the reins of government was a 
carefully planned trap arranged with the hope of frightening the 
Prince into leaving the country. When that failed in its purpose, 
the text of the telegram was published, and skilful insinuations 
were spread abroad. Stranded without supporters the Prince 
had no choice left to him but to abdicate. How far Prince 
William of Prussia was responsible for the undermining of 
the Prince of Bulgaria can be better judged by a perusal of 
the former’s correspondence with the Tzar and with Prince 
Dolgorouky. 

Queen Victoria did her best to awaken the British Govern- 
ment to the necessity for prompt action if Prince Alexander’s 
Throne was to be saved for him. She received a good deal of 
information from Vicky about what was going on behind the 
scenes. The Crown Princess told her that the original intention 
had been to assassinate Sandro on board his own yacht, but that 
the Russian Emperor had intervened and forbidden this to be 
done. 

On the 8th of December, 1886, Prince Alexander arrived at 
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Windsor to stay with the Queen. At that period he had not lost 
all hope of eventually returning to Bulgaria, but he was deter- 
mined only to do so on his own terms. He was looking very ill 
and haggard as a result of all the harrowing experiences he had 
been going through. 

His sister-in-law, Princess Henry of Battenberg, was not yet 
fully recovered from the birth of her first child, the present 
Marquess of Carisbrooke. Drino, as his grandmother called him, 
had been born on the 23rd of November. The Prince was taken 
into the bedroom to see his new nephew. 

Prince Alexander's hopes of returning as ruler to Bulgaria 
were doomed to disappointment. The Bulgarians wanted a 
Reigning Prince it is true, but their choice was to be carefully 
supervised. The trouble was that it was not easy to find anyone 
who was suitable who would accept it. The treatment meted 
out to Prince Alexander did not tempt other Princes to take up 
the Crown. As one Royal Personage retorted when invited 
tu accept it: “I prefer ta keep my head on my shoulders, thank 

‘Ou 1 

The Throne was offered to Prince Valdemar of Denmark, 
who—in his capacity as brother-in-law to the Russian Emperor 
-—was acceptable in the eyes of Russia. Prince Valdemar 
declined the honour. He had no inclination to act as a Bulgarian 
vassal to Russia, He was too independent a disposition to fancy 
such a role, and 100 downright to curry favour by playing a 
part. Ie was recently married, and very happily, to Princess 
Marie of Orleans. This event had taken place in Paris on 
the 2oth of October, 1885. The Prince and Princess were quite 
contented in Denmark and had no wish to be thrown into the 
whirlpool of European politics, and Russian aggrandisement. 

On the 16th of December, 2 new candidate was put forward for 
the Bulgarian Throne, Prince Ferdinand of Coburg. Queen 
Victoria considered him to be utterly unsuitable, “eccentric and 
effeminate.” Her protests were unavailing. In July of the 
following year he was elected Prince of Bulgaria, and in 1908 
he was proclaimed King. His intrigues during the Great War 
earned him the nickname of Foxy Ferdinand, and before the 
declaration of the Armistice he abdicated in favour of his son, 
Prince Boris—the present monarch. 

Fresh publicity was given to Bulgaria when Madame Novikoff, 
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a Russian woman residing in London, wrote in the Pall Mall 
newspaper in 1887, that the Queen wished to fight for the cause 
of Prince Alexander of Bulgaria because he was a family con- 
nection of Her Majesty. The Queen was grandmother-in-law 
to the eldest brother, Prince Louis, and mother-in-law to the 
third brother, Prince Henry. Madame Novikoff had previously 
gained press prominence by her keen support of the agitation 
against the Bulgarian atrocities eleven years ago. Queen Victoria 
was very indignant at the former’s allegation, and declared that 
she would never have advocated the Prince unless she had 
thought him worthy for such high office. She added that she 
saw in him the champion of the cause of liberty and independence 
as opposed to barbarism and tyranny, and that she would be 
willing to fight to prevent Russia from becoming all-powerful 
in the East and in the Black Sea. The Queen felt that Bulgaria 
and the Balkans were in reality but stepping-stones to Con- 
stantinople. 

In December, 1887, Lord and Lady Randolph Churchill set 
out on a visit to Russia. The third son of the Duke of Marl- 
borough—who had been acting as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
—was a personal friend of the Prince of Wales and was married 
to an attractive American woman. The Princess of Wales was 
anxious to receive a first-hand report about her sister, and Lord 
and Lady Randolph Churchill went to Gatchina therefore to 
visit the Emperor and Empress. The call served a double 
purpose, as it provided an excuse for unofficially obtaining the 
Emperor’s views on Afghanistan and the position of Russia in 
the South-East of Europe. After talking to Alexander the Third 
the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer returned to England con- 
vinced that neither the Tzar nor Russia desired War. He 
reported the result of his conversation with the Emperor to the 
Prince of Wales, who passed on the information to the Queen, 

The whole business of Bulgaria and the Balkans had increased 
the mistrust and dislike which Marie Feodorovna felt for Prince 
Bismarck. Her husband was veering round to her opinion about 
the German Chancellor. He began to suspect that the former 
was planning a secret campaign against Russia. When the 
Treaty of Skierniewce expired in 1887, the Emperor refused to 
renew it, and made overtures instead for an alliance with France. 

On one occasion Alexander the Third went to the length of 
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openly accusing Prince Bismarck of political treachery towards 
Russia. The German Chancellor protested his innocence, but 
in vain. 

“ You lie!” shouted the Tzar, and struck the marble table 
with such force with his clenched fist that he broke off a large 
lump of the stone-work. 

Bismarck left the presence of the enraged Emperor with a 
face that was scarlet from the fury he had endeavoured to sup- 
press while he was in the Imperial range of vision. “ No one 
has ever dared to dispute my word before !” he said. 

Prince Bismarck, on his side, was quite as suspicious of 
Russian intentions, When he was received in audience by Queen 
Victoria in 1888, during Her Majesty’s visit to Berlin after the 
accession of her son-in-law to the Prussian Throne, he told her : 
“Russia is not dependable. If Austria should be attacked, 
Germany is hound by Treaty to defend her. The danger will 
then arise lest France should join Russia, and although France 
does not desire War her Government are so weak and powerless 
that she may be forced into warfare.” 

If Prince Bismarck was uncertain about the Russian Emperor, 
he was quite certain about Queen Victoria. The German 
Chancellor was very much impressed with the Queen and 
with her personality. 

In February, 1889, Prince Alexander married Fraulein Johanna 
Loisinger and renounced his Royal rank and assumed the name 
of Count of Hartenau. His brother, Prince Henry of Battenberg, 
was very perturbed at the Prince’s action, but the latter defended 
it by declaring that he had met with nothing but rebuffs every- 
where and had been left without money or occupation, and that 
he felt quite desperate and wanted to have a home. Although 
Queen Victoria was distressed at the news because she wanted 
the Prince to regain the Bulgarian Throne, still she took his part 
and championed his cause and that of his wife. The Queen 
informed Lord Salisbury that the former Fraulein Loisinger 
bore the “ highest character” and was “ highly educated,” and 
that she had made difficulties in the first place about accepting 
Prince Alexander because she thought that his family would not 
care about the marriage. at 

Had he married a Prussian Princess possibly Germany would 
have treated him differently, and would have taken steps to 
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keep him safely on his Throne. The Crown Princess was 
reported to be in favour of the idea of a marriage between the 
Prince and her daughter, Victoria, while her eldest son, William, 
was said to be equally opposed to it. 

Tt was with justification that Queen Victoria felt that 
“ prejudice, jealousy, and spite,” were responsible for the Prince 
of Bulgaria losing his Throne. 
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REDENSBORG CASTLE, the summer and autumn 

residence of the Kings of Denmark, was also the scene of 

the annual family reunion that was such a feature during 
the reign of King Christian the Ninth. Politicians used to 
wonder what potential conversations were going on about 
international affairs berween the Russian Emperor, Alexander the 
Third, and the King of Greece and the Prince of Wales, when 
they used to meet at Fredensborg Castle with their wives. 
They might have spared themselves such anxiety by interpreting 
the name of the Castle, which was significant of the spirit pre- 
vailing at the gathering, for it means Castle of Peace, and the 
ancient building is so-called because a Treaty was concluded 
there in 1720, which put an end to an eleven years War between 
Denmark and Sweden. 

The Castle itself is set in the middle of a lovely French park 
which is famed for its three avenues of fine beech trees, at the 
end of which can be seen a vista of the blue waters of the lake 
of Esrom. The entrance gates open on fo a picturesque looking 
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village with a pond, and a cluster of quaint old shops and cottages. 
There is a beautiful church belonging to the Castle, an example 
of early eighteenth-century architecture. Three generations 
later, King Christian the Ninth’s great-granddaughter, Princess 
Feodora—the eldest daughter of Prince Harold of Denmark— 
was married there to her first cousin, Prince Christian of 
Schaumburg-Lippe. 

Even when the Royal Family were in residence at Fredensborg 
the park was still thrown open to the public. If the King and 
Queen of Denmark and their sons and daughters wished to 
stroll somewhere in privacy they retreated to the Marble Garden, 
which owed its name to the number of statues scattered about it. 

Alexander the Third built a pavilion in the grounds to have a 
place where he could perform the physical exercises which he 
practised daily in order to keep himself fit. 

There is something fairy-like about Fredensborg and its 
surroundings. The peace of ages broods there. As soon as 
Alexandra and Dagmar came in sight of the white walls of the 
ancient Castle, built around a cobbled courtyard, they felt 
themselves back again in the days of their childhood and the 
atmosphere of Hans Andersen. 

Inside the Castle certain Apartments were permanently 
reserved to the various married sons and daughters of the King 
and Queen. One Suite was known as the Princess of Wales’ 
Suite, another as the Empress of Russia, and a third as the 
King of Greece. The Suite occupied by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales was very simple. It consisted of three rooms, a double 
bedroom furnished in Victorian taste and old-fashioned heavy 
mahogany, but with the new-fashioned innovation of wooden 
twin bedsteads. A dressing-room led out of it for the use of 
Bertie, and beyond there was a bedroom for the Dresser-to-the- 
Princess-of-Wales. The Suite belonging to the Tzar and his 
wife was situated on the upper floor, and led off from the gallery. 
It contained three small-sized rooms, 2 double bedroom, a 
sitting-room, and a third room for a member of the Imperial 
Staff. 

The Apartments occupied by the King and Queen of Denmark 
were almost as simple as those reserved for their children and 
sons and daughters-in-law. King Christian’s Suite contained an 
ante-chamber, an audience chamber, and a smoking-room. 
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The latter won the approval of the Prince of Wales. Bertie 
suffered considerably sometimes at Windsor owing to his 
mother’s objection to smoking and his own liking for a good 
cigar. In Queen Louise’s private sitting-room there was a sofa 
which was known in the Danish family circle as The-Sofa-of- 
the-Tzar. This title had been bestowed because Alexander the 
Third was in the habit of sitting on it and playing with his 
nephews and nieces, the young children of the Crown Prince 
Frederick, and the litcle daughters and son of the Duchess of 
Cumberland. 

The dining-room at the Castle is a fine Apartment, and is 
quite a contrast to the simplicity of some of the rest of the 
interior. It was built in 1780. The floor is black and white 
marble, and the walls are decorated with panels on which the 
artist has painted scenes from the Trojan War. A gallery runs 
around the Apartment, and until the year 1882, King Christian 
allowed members of the public to be admitted there to watch 
the Royal Family at dinner below. The dining-table at which 
they sat was an interesting piece of furniture, being in the alupe 
of a horse-shoe. Sometimes during the annual reunion 1 
number of Royal Personages, with their Entourage, who 
gathered around its hospitable board, would be as many as 
seventy or eighty. 

A quaint custom prevailed at Fredensborg in connection with 
the windows. Some of them were made of double-glass, and 
married members of the family used to commemorate their visit 
by inscribing a message on the panes with the aid of a diamond 
ting. George the First, King of Greece, autographed a pane 
with the name used in his childhood—* Willy.” His Russian 
wife, Queen Olga, wrote: “ Danmark, Danmark, elskade Hjem” 
(‘ Denmark, Denmark, beloved home”). When Prince Valdemar 
of Denmark returned to Fredensborg Castle with his wife after 
their marriage, the Prince and Princess commemorated the visit 
and also their wedding with the line—‘*t Valdemar-Marie, 
1885.” 

The King and Queen of Denmark celebrated the first visit 
paid by their eldest daughter after her marriage to the Prince of 
Wales by autographing 2 window-pane— Christian-Louise, 
1864.” Alexandra and Bertie followed the example set by their 
elder’s by inscribing the following single line: ‘“ Albert- 
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Alexandra, 1864.” Lower down on the same pane there is a sad 
little souvenir, The wording “ Nicola-Dagmar, le 11/29 
Octobre, 1864” bears testimony to the brief courtship paid by 
the eldest son of the Tzar Alexander the Second, to the Princess 
Dagmar of Denmark. The inscription was made while he was 
on a visit to Denmark to see the Princess before the announce- 
ment of their Betrothal had been made, which was so soon to be 
terminated by death. 

The Princess of Wales did not pay her first visit to Denmark 
after her marriage until the War between Denmark and Prussia 
was ended, and the Peace Treaty had been signed at Vienna. 
She and her husband took their infant son—the nine months’ old 
Eddy-—-with them. They landed at Elsinore in October, 1864, 
and were met by the King and Queen of Denmark and Princess 
Dagmar. 

After spending a happy week at Fredensborg Castle, they 
went on to Bernstorff. The villagers there were ready with a 
great welcome, a spontaneous effort on their part which was 
intended to be a surprise to the recipients. Outside the entrance 
gates to the park a triumphal arch had been erected. At one side 
of it was stationed a band of musicians, and at the other side were 
gathered the Choir from the Parish Church at Gentofte, where 
Princess Alexandra had worshipped so often on Sunday morn- 
ings during her childhood. The old Pastor in his Lutheran 
costume was in charge of them. The Royal carriage stopped at 
the entrance gates while the band played the National Anthem, 
and the Choir sang a chorale that had been especially composed 
for the occasion, but which was entirely drowned by the loud 
cheers of the crowd who had collected there to welcome their 
beloved Princess. 

King Christian stood up in the carriage and made an im- 
promptu speech: “I wish to thank you all, Good People, for 
receiving my dear daughter with the same affection and heartiness 
which you showed to her on the occasion of her departure to be 
married. I can assure you that in all the trials which our beloved 
nation have undergone, her heart has been with us. It has felt 
and bled for all our sorrows. More than that, the Prince—her 
husband—shares her feelings.” 

At this the Danish country-people cheered louder than ever. 
They bore the Prince of Wales no malice because England had 
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remained neutral, and because his brother-in-law, the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, had fought against them. 

The Queen of Denmark lifted her grandson in her arms, and 
held him aloft for everybody to see. The baby Prince was 
dressed in blue and white. He received three prolonged and 
rousing cheers to himself, and accepted the applause without a 
whimper, bestowing a toothless and engaging smile on the 
shouters, As his maternal grandmother said afterwards: “ He 
behaved perfectly.” 

The Princess of Wales did not visit Denmark again until 
four years later, in 1868. In the interim there had been War 
between Prussia and Austria, and divided interests in con- 
sequence within the Royal Family circle. Princess Victoria, the 
fourth child belonging to the Prince and Princess of Wales, was 
born on the 6th of July, 1868, but they did not take the infant 
Princess with them to Denmark. Queen Victoria did not approve 
of any of the children going as she thought the exposure of the 
long journey, coupled with the severity of the sea-voyage, was 
dangerous in the winter months, and especially for the babies. 
Louise was not yet two years, while her sister was only three 
months. At length, after a good deal of argument, a compromise 
was arrived at whereby the baby, Victoria, was left behind in 
England, and Eddy and Georgie and Louise accompanied their 
parents. 

Although .these family reunions were events which were 
eagerly anticipated by the married sons and daughters of the 
Danish monarch, they were sometimes the cause of friction and 
misunderstanding. It was natural that the young Princess of 
Wales should wish to see her parents and her native Jand, and 
that her husband should delight in letting her have her wish, 
but politics and international complications proved to be 
obstacles to his always doing so. 

The King of Denmark met the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and his three grandchildren at Copenhagen, and they drove over 
to Fredensborg Castle. The Princess of Wales celebrated her 
twenty-fourth birthday in Denmark, and she and her husband 
and their children remained with her parents for Christmas, 

On the opposite page is a photograph of a family group 
taken at one of the reunion parties at Fredensborg Castle. It 
is in 1892, a few months after the death of the Duke of Clarence, 
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and the Princess of Wales and her two daughters, Victoria and 
Maud are all in deep mourning for him, The picture was loaned 
to me by H.R.H. The (late) Prince Valdemar of Denmark to 
reproduce in this book. I am greatly indebted to His Royal 
Highness for all the assistance he graciously gave to me. 

Mention has been made of the avenues of magnificent beech 
trees which were such a feature of the place. One of the three 
was known locally as The Alley of Sighs. The story goes that 
this particular avenue was a favourite walk with Alexander 
the Third, and one year the Tzar purchased several pictures of 
it to take back with him to Russia. The news of this was quickly 
bruited in the village, with the consequence that when the 
Emperor next strolled there he found a row of artists seated 
on either side, sheltered beneath white umbrellas, engaged in 
industriously painting the view. In the hope of attracting 
His Imperial Majesty’s attention to their art and inducing him 
to make another purchase by working on his sympathies, they 
sighed deeply as he passed between their ranks. The incident 
was immortalised in the pages of some of the Danish comic 
Papers, and from thenceforward the avenue was known locally 
as The Alley of Sighs. 

King Christian of Denmark and his family were all fond of 
skating. They made up parties to skate at Kastelgaven, at which 
place a club to which they belonged owned a fine property that 
possessed, among other amenities, a large ice-pond and rink. One 
day when they went over, the ice was more slippery than usual. 
A large number of members were present that afternoon, and 
some of the women insisted on manifesting their loyalty to the 
King by curtseying whenever they were in his vicinity. Owing 
to the slippery surface they were unable to retain their balance, 
and one after another they fell sprawling on the ice at His 
Majesty’s feet. He gallantly helped each victim to her feet. 
Perhaps an ambition to be assisted by the King was responsible 
for the increase in victims, but at any rate the numbers grew 
so rapidly that King Christian became quite exhausted from 
picking them up, and said at last: “In spite of the pleasure 
which it gives me to assist the ladies, I beg them not to curtsey 
to me any more as I am too tired to pick them up any longer.” 

The Skydebane, or Shooting Club, at Copenhagen, possessed 
a number of Royal members, among whom were the King and 
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Queen of Denmark, the Princess and Princess of Wales, and the 
Emperor of Russia. Many celebrities belonged to this club, and 
as it had been in existence for four hundred years the celebrities 
went back a long way. The famous Danish sculptor, Bertal 
Thorvaldsen, of 1770 to 1844, had been a member, as well as 
A. §. Oersted, of 1778 to 1860; and H. C. Oersted, of 1771 to 
1851. Hans C. Oersted was the Danish philosopher and scientist, 
who was famed for his research in connection with electricity. 
Jt was he who discovered electro-magnetism in 1820, which 
ultimately led to the discovery of electro-telegraphy. The fine 
club premises, situated in the Vesterbrogade, had the walls of 
their rooms decorated with one thousand, four hundred shields, 
on which had been painted the names of members together with 
an appropriate emblem to signify their profession. A certain 
famous Tenor who belonged, and whose voice registered the 
upper B, was depicted pointing proudly to the note B, written 
on the sky. 

In 1883, when the Prince of Bulgaria was in disfavour with 
Russia, and when relations were beginning to be rather strained 
between the latter nation and England, the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Gladstone, got into hot water with Queen Victoria by 
going on a cruise in the Pembroke Castle in September without 
first asking the Queen’s permission, and by extending his trip 
to Norway and to Copenhagen, at which last-mentioned place 
the Emperor of Russia and the King of Greece were staying with 
the King and Quecn of Denmark. Queen Victoria felt that her 
Prime Minister's presence there at the same time might be mis- 
construed in view of the delicate state of affairs prevailing with 
France, and when Russia was pressing Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria to abdicate and she was pressing him to remain on his 
throne, and when Austria was full of suspicion and all eyes were 
focused on any move by one of the big Powers. The fact 
that the Premier of Great Britain was meeting the Russian 
Emperor and the King of Greece at such a time threw a number 
of European notabilities into an absolute pother. Austria 
insisted that some deep political motive underlay it, and refused 
to listen to other arguments. Decidedly it was not an auspicious 
moment the Queen felt for such a visit to be made. She sighed 
at the realisation that Mr. Gladstone so often did the wrong 
thing, and that the fact that it was done quite unintentionally 
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failed to mitigate the unfortunate after-effects. Even Lord 
Granville, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, was at a 
Joss to find an excuse for his errant chief, and with the thought 
of Prussia and Bismarck looming over him as well as Austria, 
rematked gloomily: “It will be difficult to make Germany 
believe that Mr. Gladstone had no political object in going to 
Copenhagen, but I am certain that he had none.” 

Reports were circulated in the press about the meaning 
behind the trip, and this did nothing to assist those hapless 
Ministers at home, left with the tedious task of white-washing 
the Premier. As for the truant, he expressed his humble apologies 
to the Queen for not having sought the customary permission 
from Her Majesty before setting foot on a foreign shore. His 
belated explanation was that when he embarked on the 8th of 
September in a steamer belonging to the Castle Company, one of 
Sir Donald Currie’s liners, that it was his intention only to make a 
short cruise of the Western Isles, but that the solidity of the vessel 
on the water encouraged him, in spite of being a poor sailor, 
and also his fellow-voyagers to prolong their cruise and to go to 
Norway and thence to Copenhagen. His wife and one of his 
daughters had accompanied him, and other members of the party 
included Sir Donald Currie, and the Poet Laureate. Mr. Tenny- 
son enjoyed the advantage over the Prime Minister of being an 
excellent sailor. The next year when the New Year’s Honours 
were published the Poet Laureate was created a Baron. Mr. 
Gladstone found it an agreeable change to talk to him, The 
Grand-Old-Man was a little surfeited with politicians. His 
letters to the Queen had the sound of a truant schoolboy, in spite 
of his being in his seventy-fourth year. He really could not take 
seriously the suggestion that his presence at Copenhagen would 
set various foreign nations by the ears. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone and their daughter were commanded 
to dine with the King and Queen of Denmark at Fredensborg 
Castle on Monday evening. It was not quite such a large family 
reunion as usual. All the members had not yet arrived. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales were absent, but nineteen of 
the Royal children and sons and daughters-in-law sat around the 
horseshoe table. It was the first year in which the public were 
excluded from the gallery overhead, which was probably just 
as well in view of the guests who were present, and the gossip 
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already abounding about Mr. Gladstone and his “ underlying 
motive.” The Danish country-people would not have made 
mischief, but scaremongers might have found a way in and have 
foreseen some sinister intention in the simple action of Mr. 
Gladstone passing the salt cellar to the Tzar. 

Some of the party at dinner expressed a wish to inspect 
the Pembroke Castle, at which Mr. Gladstone informed his friend, 
Sir Donald Currie, who immediately made arrangements for the 
visit to take place the following day. Prince Albert of Wales 
was expected to arrive at Copenhagen between ten and eleven 
in the morning, and as his grandmother, Queen Louise, wanted 
Eddy to join the party, the departure was set for twelve o'clock. 
At that hour a fleet of boats set off from the quayside, headed 
by the King of Denmark’s yacht, conveying between forty and 
forty-five Royal personages and the members of their respective 
Entourages. The party included the Emperor and Empress of 
Russia, the King and Queen of Denmark and the King and Queen 
of Greece. The Duchess of Cumberland stayed behind as she 
was not very well just then. The following July she gave birth 
to her third daughter, Olga. 

At the luncheon served on board, Alexander the Third 
proposed the health of Queen Victoria, Mr. Gladstone followed 
suit with the healths of the King and Queen of Denmark, the 
Emperor and Empress of Russia and the King and Queen of 
Greece, in return for which compliment King Christian the Ninth 
toasted Mr. Gladstone, 

The Prime Minister was not proof against Marie Feodorovna’s 
charm. He admired her very much, and said afterwards: “ The 
Empress of Russia has the genial, gracious manner of the Princess 
of Wales.” In the eyes of Mr. Gladstone, the comparison was 
the greatest compliment he could pay her. 

After the luncheon was over the whole of the Royal party 
adjourned to a small cabin on the deck to listen to a Reading 
by Mr. Tennyson. He read two of his poems to them—“ The 
Bugle Song” and “ The Grandmother.” It was a novel scene— 
the cramped quarters and the Royal audience, some of whom for 
Jack of a chair were seated on the floor, and all engaged in listening 
with rapt attention to the Poet Laureate. 

It was between two and three o’clock in the afternoon when 
the Royal party at length bade farewell and left the Pembroke 
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Castle to re-embark in the Royal yacht. Mr. Gladstone stood and 
watched it glide gracefully away in the direction of Elsinore. 

The sun shone on the blue waters. A gull swooped swiftly 
downwards and upwards with a fish dangling from its beak. 
In the distance a white sail was outlined against the sky. What 
a contrast from the political turmoil. It was fifty-one years since 
Mr. Gladstone first sat in Parliament. He leaned against the 
ship’s rail and looked at the expanse of waters—‘ To the devil 
with politics and Westminster |” 
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HE sympathetic reaction of the public after the serious 
illness of the Prince of Wales in 1871 might have led 


anyone to suppose that he would be allowed a respite 
from some of the ill-natured gossip that was sometimes circu- 
lated about him. One of the penalties attached to the holding of 
a high office seems to be that the holder is often a target for 
abuse from those of lowlier estate. 

In September, 1874, it was rumoured that the Prince of Wales 
was heavily in debt. One newspaper, the World, suggested 
that the amount involved was six hundred thousand pounds, 
Mr. Disraeli had become Premier in place of Mr. Gladstone and 
found himself faced with the dubious legacy of an attack upon 
the Heir Apparent. A member of parliament, Mr. P. A. Taylor, 
wrote to his constituents about the alleged debts of the Prince. 
‘The Queen took up the cudgels on behalf of her eldest son, She 
might reprove Bertie herself, but no one was more Joyal than 
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she was in defending him when the need arose. The Prince had 
had the expense of building Sandringham, argued his mother, 
besides the upkeep of Marlborough House as a town residence. 
if his expenditure at any time temporarily exceeded his income on 
account of the cost of building operations, the extra amount had 
been met out of capital, whereby Ae was the loser and nor the 
public, Victoria pointed out that the people were always 
grumbling because the Queen was not in London more frequently, 
and yet when her eldest son generously spent money in the 
metropolis they grumbled about Ais extravagance. At length the 
help of the Daily Telegraph was enlisted to disprove some of 
the allegations of extravagance that were being published in other 
organs of the press, and to disclose the true facts of the case, 

Mr. Disraeli was in favour of the Prince of Wales visiting 
distant parts of the Empire. As a Jew he realised the value of 
tact, and the Prince was tactful. He hada way with people. The 
following year the Prime Minister succeeded in gaining his 
wish that the Prince should visit India. Queen Victoria did not 
care for the project. Lord Northbrook was acting as Viceroy, 
and she wrote to him about Bertie. She felt that her son was no 
longer in such robust health as before his illness four years 
ago, and she was afraid that he might break down under the 
strain of a series of official functions and receptions which 
would be an inevitable condition of such a tour, apart from 
the immense fatigue involved in the long journey. In 1875, 
to travel by sea and railroad was still a slow and wearisome 
method of transportation. 

When the Prince landed at Bombay in the autumn, he was 
received with immense enthusiasm. Until then the people had 
not been in the habit of greeting notabilities by cheering them. 
The custom was introduced into India by the Parsees, who were 

ick to copy English habits, and other classes in Bombay 
fillowed suit. In consequence, the Prince continued on his 
tour to the accompaniment of the familiar sound that always 
signified a Royal procession in England. The place was gaily 
decorated and at night-time was illuminated in his honour, 
The wording on some of the elaborate streamers which had 
been slung across the roadways was rather quaint. One greeting 
asked: “How is your Royal Mother?” while another was 
inscribed: “ Tell Mama we're happy !” 
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The Indian Princes who were presented to the Prince of 
‘Wales liked him. They appreciated the courteous manner in 
which he treated them. “The expression “ native” is not to be 
uttered in my presence,” were the instructions issued by the 
Prince. “ The peaples of India are all subjeces of the Queen.” 

When Her Majesty assumed the title of Empress of India 
the following year the enthusiasm displayed showed that the 
mission of the Prince of Wales had borne fruit. The scenes 
became more enthusiastic than ever when she was proclaimed 
Empress of India at Delhi in January, 1877, during a magnificent 
Durbar, presided over by Lord Lytton, who had succeeded 
Lord Northbrook as Viceroy. 

In his various journeys to the outposts of the Queen’s Empire 
her eldest son did yeoman service on behalf of his mother. 
He helped to make her name known and respected throughout 
her kingdom and to increase her influence. The following 
incident illustrates the awe with which she was regarded by 
many. In March, 1889, Lobengula the King of Matabeleland 
dispatched two trusty messengers to England with instructions 
to seek an audience of the Great White Queen for the purpose 
of soliciting her help against the Portuguese. 

Queen Victoria consented to receive the messengers and the 
two were ushered into her ageing dressed in heavy fur coats 
and shivering visibly. At the sight the Queen jogured kindly 
if they felt the chilliness of the English climate after their hot 
country, upon which the foremost messenger answered hopefully 
and tactfully : “Your Majesty can make the weather hot, or cold.” 

The year of the Durbar, at Delhi, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales issued invitations to a big Garden Party at Marlborough 
House on the 13th of July. Queen Victoria emerged from social 
seclusion to be present at it. She appreciated that Bertie was 
working hard on her behalf and she wished the public to appre- 
hend that she did. She was accompanied by Princess Beatrice, 
now a handsome girl of twenty, and by Prince Leopold. The 
Band of the Coldstream Guards played in the grounds and as 
the guests strolled beneath the cool shade of the trees they admired 
the fine display of flowers in the beds and in the borders. 

Prince Albert of Wales was absent. He was confined to his 
room suffering from a feverish attack, but his brother, George, 
was there and his three sisters. The younger generation of 
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Royalty were increased hy the addition of the Duchess of Teck’s 
family of four, and by the son and two little girls belonging to 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. The former Princess 
Mary of Cambridge and Lenchen belonged now to the older 
generation. It was the turn of sheir children to blossom into 
youth, 

Too much excitement was not good for Prince Albert of 
Wales. At thirteen he was a nervous high-spirited lad. In the 
previous month of June he and his brother had paid a visit to 
Dublin. The two young Princes had been received with great 
enthusiasm and a Review had been given in their honour in 
the Phoenix Park. As they were taking their departure at the 
conclusion of the military spectacle about five thousand of 
the huge crowd, who had congregated there, broke through the 
cordon of troops and police on guard and surrounded the 
young Princes, who were making their way towards the exit, 
and tried to touch them, cheering vociferously meanwhile. The 
excitement proved to be rather too much for Prince Albert— 
hence the feverish cold which prevented him from being present 
at his parents’ Garden Party. 

The Prince of Wales was desirous that his sons should receive 
a sound education and be strictly governed, but he did not wish 
them to suffer such constraint as he had experienced during 
his own boyhood. He wanted them to be disciplined in a 
common-sense fashion that would not balk all their individuality. 
He talked it over with the Queen several months before the 
Marlborough House Garden Party, and told her: “‘ The boys 
must have proper discipline and undisturbed studies, and in 
order to obtain this the two must leave home and go on board 
the Britannia training-ship.” 

The Prince was afraid that his sons might be mollycoddled 
if they were taught at home, and he was very anxious that they 
should not be spoiled or over-indulged. Eddy would not enter 
the Navy, but Georgie would in the event of his showing a 
preference for it. The Revd. J. N. Dalton, the tutor to the two 
Princes, was of the same opinion as their father that the discipline 
of the Navy would be good for them. Mr. Dalton was a pioneer of 
the present hiking days, and was a staunch believer in plenty 
of healthy exercise. He practised the doctrine of early to bed 
and early to rise. When the two boys were at Sandringham they 
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alternated between a ride on their ponies one day and a long 
walk the next. Their curriculum included such subjects as 
English history, Latin, French, and other languages, geography, 
arithmetic, reading, spelling, and writing. Music was also 
studied, but the following anecdote seems to disprove their 
possessing any great veneration for the art. 

The Prince of Wales was spending his birthday at Sandringham 
‘one year, and it was arranged that the Norfolk Artillery Band 
should awaken him on his anniversary morning with “ God 
Bless the Prince of Wales.” Early on November gth therefore, 
the members of the band arrived at Sandringham. The weather 
had set in with a wintry nip and a keen wind was blowing. They 
shivered as they gathered in a little group beneath the window 
which they thought belonged to the room inhabited by the 
Prince. As the strains of “ God Bless the Prince of Wales” 
floated forth, a ground-floor window was flung open, and two 
boys popped their heads out and commenced to manipulate a 
pair of peashooters with deadly aim to the musicians. The 
two expert shots were Eddy and Georgie ! 

The Royal Family have always made a point of commemora- 
ting birthdays. Queen Victoria never forgot to send a gift to 
her many relations and in-laws in kindly remembrance of their 
anniversary. The following letter to the Queen from the Princess 
of Wales was written after the Princess had celebrated her own 
birthday on the 1st of December. 


SANDRINGHAN, 
NORFOLK. 
3rd December, 1878. 

MY BELOVED Mama, 

Many, many thanks for your most affectionate letter 
with all the kind things you say of me. But I feel really 
quite ashamed of so much praise, as I don’t deserve a quarter 
of it, though one thing at is true—how entirely I return 
your affection which I value above all things. 

From the first day of my landing in England you have 
always shown me such invariable kindness that I should 
indeed be ungrateful if I did not do my best to show you in 
every way how much J appreciate it. 
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Thanks ! A thousand thanks for ali your loving kindness. 

The charming picture of my pets has delighted me beyond 
measure, and I think it is very good. The little brooch is 
too pretty, and is doubly precious in my eyes from your 
having picked up the stone yourself. 

We spent 2 very happy, though quiet day, and my Bertie 
quite overloaded me with lovely presents. 

i Ever dearest Mama, 
Your loving child, 
ALIX, 


The Princess of Wales was very popular in Society, and the 
parties given at Marlborough House were events which were 
eagerly anticipated. The Prince was punctilious that she should 
receive the ceremony due to her position. In his generation 
etiquette was stiffer than it is in this century. It was not the 
custom for the Prince of Wales to allude to the Princess as “ my 
wife,” when he was speaking about her toa guest. It remained 
for a younger generation—his son, King George the Fifth—to 
make the expression universally reverenced in his last broadcast 
to the nation when he spoke of “My dear wife.” 

Once at a party at Marlborough House, the Prince of Wales 
was talking to a certain lady of title, and she inquired: “ How 
is your wife?” 

“ The Princess is quite well,” the Prince told her coldly, and 
proceeded to dismiss her with a curt nod. He did not readily 
forgive or forget a liberty. 

On one occasion a certain Thought-Reader incurred his dis- 
pleasure. At the Imperial Russian Court soothsayers were 
fashionable. The craze spread to English Society, only in 
another form. Thought-reading became zhe mode at parties. 
Mr. Stuart Cumberland was a well-known Thought-Reader, and 
one day he received 2 command to go to Marlborough House 
to give a demonstration. With the object of testing his ability 
the Prince asked him: “ Tell me what I am thinking about at 
this moment?” 

“ You are thinking, Sir, of an elephant without a rail!” was 
the startling response, The Prince agreed it was correct. After- 
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wards Mr. Cumberland related the incident to an editor who 
reported it in the columns of his newspaper, and illustrated the 
story with a caricature of an animal minus a tail. The Prince 
was very displeased and commanded Mr. Cumberland to return 
to Marlborough House in order to remonstrate with him. 

In considering the character of the Prince of Wales one must 
consider his conjugal background. The Prince Consort moulded 
his wife's character, and it was he who was the dominating 
partner in their marriage. In the case of Bertie and Alix in the 
next generation, the former was also the dominating partner, 
and it was the wife who submitted to the husband. In his own 
home the Prince of Wales ruled supreme, and was governed by 
no one. When he visited his mother the situation was reversed. 
He was no longer the married man, the head of the house, but 
the son of the Sovereign. When Princess Alexandra was a girl 
her chief ambition was to be loved, and it still remained Fer 
chief ambition after she became Princess of Wales, and later, 
Queen. She wanted Bertie to love her, and the idea of attempting 
to advise or to coerce him was outside her conception of wifely 
duty. 

The Prince of Wales had to stand alone when it came to 
forming an opinion upon any subject of national importance. 
His mother was sometimes more inclined to dictate than to 
discuss, while his wife would have felt it presumptuous on her 
part to do either. The alternative, as far as the Prince was con- 
cerned, was for him to puzzle out the solution by himself, but 
the natural sequence of such isolation was to make him as 
alone as Queen Victoria was when it became a question of 
dealing with problems of State. The disadvantage oft the system 
was to increase the responsibility and the work of the Sovereign 
and of the Heir Apparent. 

‘The Queen and her son had various characteristics in common. 
Each could be reached through their affections, and sometimes 
their hearts ruled their heads. Each regarded Sovereignty as a 
sacred trust. In her girlhood and the early period of her marriage, 
the Queen had shown an enjoyment of gaiety and dancing and 
Society and her son, in displaying a similar taste, but followed 
in the footsteps of his mother. Each of them liked humanity 
and disliked time-servers, hypocrites, and humbugs, and each 
took a pleasure in going abroad and dropping all insularity. 
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Contrary to the belief held by some people, the Queen was not 
so addicted to a diet of roast beef that she could not enjoy a 
cosmopolitan menu for a change. As for the Prince, he was 
an epicure of food and wine. 

Queen Victoria relegated some of her social duties to her 
daugher-in-law now. Since Society had received an impetus 
from the social activity displayed by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, increasing applications to be presented were received 
by the Lord Chamberlain, The Queen still adhered to the 
habit of afternoon Drawing-Rooms. Evening Courts were not 
introduced until the reign of King Edward and Queen Alexandra. 
The Queen generally remained for about an hour at a Drawing- 
Room, and after that the Princess of Wales deputised for her, 
and the ladies and debutantes attending were advised that the 
presentation counted the same as if it had been made to Her 
Majesty. 

One year an incident occurred at a Drawing-Room which 
had its amusing side for the onlookers, but which was not so 
entertaining for the principal concerned, who happened to be 
the Queen. Her hairdresser had dressed her hair as usual, and 
had pinned on the widow's cap and veil which she still persisted 
in wearing to all State functions. The Throne Room was 
crowded that particular afternoon and the atmosphere became 
uncomfortably overheated. Presently the Queen asked her 
Mistress-of-the-Robes, the Duchess of Buccleuch—the grand- 
mother of the present Duchess of Gloucester—to remove the 
lace shawl which was draped around Her Majesty’s shoulders. 
While the Duchess was doing so the Queen turned her head 
to address a remark to the Lord Chamberlain, the first Earl 
of Lathom, and the ends of her veil, attached to her cap, which 
the hairdresser had failed to pin on as securely as usual, caught 
on a brooch which the Duchess of Buccleuch was wearing. 
‘The cap was dragged off the Queen’s head. Princess Christian 
of Schleswig-Holstein and the Ladies-in-Attendance rushed to 
the rescue. The doors were shut and presentations were 
temporarily suspended while the Queen left her throne and 
went away to have the crown and cap and veil adjusted, after 
which Her Majesty returned to the Throne Room, and 
presentations proceeded. 

Among the young married matrons who were present at this 
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particular Drawing-Room‘was the Marchioness of Granby, who 
was better known to the present generation as Violet, Duchess 
of Rutland. She had on a dress of old brocade which had been 
worn in 1770 by an ancestor of her husband's, a former 
Marchioness of Granby, who was Lady Mary Isabella Somerset 
before her marriage and was the youngest daughter of the 
fourth Duke of Beaufort. 

In May, 1879, Mr. Dalton—the tutor to the young Princes— 
went to Windsor to see Queen Victoria. It had been proposed 
that Prince Albert and Prince George should make a voyage 
round the world in H.M.S. Bacchante, Mr. William Henry 
Smith was then acting as First-Lord-of-the-Admiralty in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government, and he was very nervous at the 
idea of the two Princes being absent from England at the same 
time, and committed the indiscretion of bringing the matter 
to the notice of the Cabinet. The Queen sent off a telegram to 
Lord Beaconsfield to inform him that she approved of the idea 
of the young Princes going on the voyage and seeing the Empire 
Overseas, and on receiving this notification from Her Majesty 
the Prime Minister immediately withdrew the subject from the 
consideration of the Cabinet. His action was very different 
to the tactless manner in which Lord Palmerston had behaved 
years ago when a private matter concerning an appointment 
in the Entourage of the Prince of Wales was brought forward. 

A reason for the smooth relationship which existed between 
the Queen and Lord Beaconsfield may have been because the 
latter respected her common sense and her knowledge of ruler- 
ship. He was never above learning from her store of experience. 
Some of her Prime Ministers behaved as if they knew everything, 
and some things better than their Sovereign. A month before 
the death of Lord Beaconsfield, as he lay on his sick-bed at his 
town house, Number 19, Curzon Street, Mayfair, he wrote his 
Jast letter to the Queen and told her : “* At present I am prostrate, 
though devoted.” And on the roth of April, 1881, he died 
surrounded by the flowers which she had sent to him daily. 

On the 8th of August, 1882, Prince Albert and Prince George 
of Wales were both confirmed. The ceremony was performed by 
Archbishop Tait at Whippingham Church in the Isle of Wight, 
and the Prince and Princess of Wales and their family stayed at 
Osborne with the Queen for the event. 
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The same year the Duke of Connaught joined the British 
Military Expedition which went out to Egypt under the command 
of Sir Garnett Wolseley, who was subsequently created a Baron 
in recognition of his services during the Egyptian Campaign. 
The Prince of Wales wished to go also, but a Ouse ‘ed she 
Government refused to sanction it, and to his distress he was 
obliged to remain behind. 

On the return of the troops to England Queen Victoria 
conferred medals on them. Among the Royal Personages who 
were present at Windsor for the ceremony, besides the Queen, 
were the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught, the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duke 
of Albany, and Prince and Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein and their daughters, Princess Helena Victoria and 
Princess Marie Louise, and the Duke of Cambridge and his 
sister and brother-in-law, the Duke and Duchess of Teck with 
their daughter May and their second son, Prince Francis of 
Teck. The soldiers assembled in the Quadrangle of the Castle, 
where the officers formed a square with the Generals and their 
Commander-in-Chief. The whole company stood stiffy to 
attention as the Queen stepped forward to the edge of the 
temporary platform and ad the troops: “I have sum- 
moned you here to-day to confer upon you the well-earned 
medal in commemoration of the short and brilliant, though 
arduous campaign, in which all have done their duty with 
courageous and unceasing devotion. Tell your comrades I 
thank them heartily for the gallant services they have rendered 
to their Queen and Country, and that I am proud of my soldiers 
and my sailors, who have added fresh glories to the victories 
won by their predecessors.” 

The Commander-in-Chief was the first to come before the 
Queen to receive his decoration, and among the Generals who 
were awarded one was her son, the Duke of Connaught. While 
the Queen was pinning the medals on the tunics of the Indian 
soldiers she accidentally pricked one of the men. Several of 
the Indians copied the custom of holding their swords out to 
have the blade touched by the Empress of their country. After 
the conclusion of the ceremony the officers went up to the 
Castle to have some refreshments and the men departed to the 
Royal Riding School where two long tables had been prepared 
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to accommodate the soldiers, sailors, and marines. The Warrant 
Officers were seated at a separate table. Presently the Queen 
and the Prince and Princess of Wales, and other members of 
the Royal party strolled down to the Riding School to see them. 
The Queen walked round to each table in turn, and as she left 
the men gave her three rousing cheers. 

On the 1ith of June, 1883, Lord Dalhousie moved the Second 
Reading of the Deceased Wife's Sister’s Marriage Bill. He was 
then acting as Lord-in-Waiting-in-Ordinary to the Queen, and 
was also an Extra-Equerry to her second son, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, The Bill was carried by one hundred and sixty-nine to a 
hundred and fifty-eight votes. Queen Victoria was delighted on 
hearing the news. She told its sponsor: “I hope that every 
effort will be made to carry it through.” 

But at the Third Reading on the 28th of June, the House of 
Lords rejected the Bill by the narrow margin of five votes! It 
did not become law until many years later. 

Queen Victoria believed in the prevention of disease, a belief 
shared by her eldest son. The attitude of the Prince of Wales 
is best summed up in his own words on the subject of disease : 
“Uf preventible, why not prevented ?”” 

He and his mother were interested in the projected treatment 
of rheumatism. At that period the complaint was not campaigned 
against as actively as it is to-day, but it was treated at a hospital 
at Bath, the patients of which had the benefit of the three famous 
sulphur springs of Harrogate. Queen Victoria was only three 
years old when the second Earl of Harewood made a gift of 
the site on which the original building was erected. When the 
accommodation threatened to become inadequate in 1886, owing 
to the long waiting-list of patients, it was decided to replace 
the old building by others of a larger size. The Queen headed 
the subscription list with the gift of a hundred pounds, and also 
bestowed the title of Royal on the hospital, which is known 
to-day as the Royal Bath Hospital. In 1888, the Silver Wedding 
Anniversary of the Prince and Princess of Wales was com- 
memorated by the opening of the new buildings, a ceremony 
which was performed by their eldest son, Prince Albert of 
‘Wales, now grown into a handsome young man of twenty-four. 
For fifty years the hospital made no appeal to the public, until 
1938, when it launched a campaign against rheumatic disease, 
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under the title of the National Grey Cross Campaign. The 
sixth Earl of Harewood, the great-great-grandson of the original 
donor of the site, was patron, and the King followed the example 
of his great-grandmother by heading the subscription list with 
a hundred pounds. 

Lord Horder, the present Chairman of the Empire Rheumatism 
Council, was only a youth of seventeen when the new buildings 
at Bath were opened, The Prince of Wales was in advance of 
his generation in some of his ideas, for the Physician-in-Ordinary 
to the King in the present reign holds opinions similar to those 
which were advocated by His Majesty’s grandfather, including 
a belief in the prevention of disease, a mutual dislike of the 
mumbo-jumbo affected by some doctors, and a gimlet eye. 
J remember an actor-manager describing to me what his sensation 
had been when he was presented to King Edward the Seventh 
for the first time at a Command Performance at Windsor Castle. 
“ The King looked at me with a piercing blue eye that seemed 
to pierce me through and through. I felt as if he was reading 
my very thoughts. Then he smiled at me, and instantly I began 
to feel at ease.” 

There was universal rejoicing on the roth of March, 1888, for 
the Silver Wedding Day of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
The Crown Prince and Princess of Denmark came over to Eng- 
land to spend the anniversary with their sister and brother-in- 
law, and among the Royal visitors who called at Marlborough 
House to congratulate them was the King of the Belgians. The 
Civic Corporations and public organisations throughout the 
country wished to express their loyalty to the Prince and Princess 
and they received a succession of Deputations conveying 
Illuminated Addresses of Welcome and congratulation. 

A novel gift was presented to the Prince, on behalf of the 
Imperial Institute at South Kensington, of which he was President. 
It took the form of a Peal of Bells, and was a gift from Mrs. E. M. 
Millar of Melbourne. The peal is known as the Alexandra Peal 
and hangs in the Queen’s Tower, the central tower of the 
Institute. The only condition stipulated by the donor was that 
the bells should be rung on the birthday and accession day of 
the Sovereign and on the birthdays of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. There are ten bells in the peal and each is named after 
a different member of the Royal family, Their total weight is 
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over eight tons, and when they are rung the duty is undertaken 
by the Ancient Society of College Youths, which is the oldest 
body of Ringers in Great Britain. 

The “fadies of England ”—the donors of which included 
members of the Entourage—joined together and presented the 
Princess of Wales with a beautiful diamond tiara in a Russian 
design. At that period it was fashionable to follow the Russian 
style in jewellery. The Queen and her children gave a joint gift 
consisting of a silver vase, copied from the Hermitage at St. 
Petersburg, which the Prince and Princess had often admired 
during their visits to Russia. Queen Victoria made her daughter- 
in-law a personal gift as well, a brooch designed as a sprig of 
orange blossom. The flower was composed of white enamel with 
silver leaves, and its stamen and replicas of miniature oranges 
were formed of diamonds. It was a copy of a similar brooch 
which had been given to the Queen by her husband, and its 
bestowal on her daughter-in-law showed the deep affection 
with which she regarded Alix. 

A family dinner-party took place at Marlborough House on 
the evening of the Silver Wedding Day, and the Queen went 
to it. The Princess of Wales wore a beautiful gown of white 
and silver. Guests declared that she looked like a bride instead 
of a wife of twenty-five years. She was, after all, only forty- 
three. 

The Queen was beginning to give public evidence of her 
appreciation of Bertie. In 1889, after her return from a visit 
to Spain, where she had met the Queen Regent Maria Christina 
at St. Sebastian, she went to stay with the Prince and Princess 
of Wales at Sandringham. She left Windsor on the 23rd of April, 
accompanied by her daughter Princess Louise, Marchioness of 
Lorne, and by the Duchess of Roxburghe, her Mistress-of-the- 
Robes, and by Sir Henry Ponsonby, and Sir Henry Ewart— 
Equerry-in-Waiting—and Doctor Reid. At Lynn the Queen 
was met by the Prince of Wales and Prince Albert, and accepted 
an Address of Welcome from the Mayor. The visit was to be 
treated as an official one. The new German Emperor, William 
the Second, had been behaving in a very insulting fashion to 
his uncle, His grandmother never quarrelled with other Crowned 
Heads, but she chose to teach her grandson a lesson in a dipio- 
matic manner by emphasising the importance of her eldest son’s 
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position. The official visit to Sandringham was to be a delicate 
hint to William to mind his manners in future. 

When the Queen arrived at Wolferton Station she was met 
by the Princess of Wales and her three granddaughters, Princess 
Louise, Princess Victoria, and Princess Maud. The Countess 
of Morton, Miss Charlotte Knollys, and Sir Dighton Probyn 
were in attendance. 

Additional interest was given to the visit because the Queen’s 
granddaughter, Princess Louise of Wales, was betrothed to the 
Earl of Fife, and was to be married to him on the 27th of July in 
the Royal Chapel at Buckingham Palace. Two days after his 
wedding the Queen created him Duke of Fife and Earl of 
Macduff. 

From Wolferton Station, Queen Victoria drove in semi-State 
to Sandringham in an open landau drawn by four horses and 
postillions. The Princess of Wales and Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lorne, occupied the same carriage, but each took 
a seat with their back to the horses. Alix insisted on doing this 
in order that the crowds who had collected along the country 
roads should obtain a clear uninterrupted view of the Queen. 
The Prince of Wales and Prince Albert rode on horseback on 
either side of the Royal carriage. The cavalcade was preceded 
by the Hunt. The forty Gentlemen-of-the-Hunt in their scarlet 
coats made a brilliant patch of colour against the green fields 
and sprouting hedgerows. Triumphal arches had been erected 
along the route, and the roadside was decorated with Venetian 
masts. A detachment of the Norfolk Artillery with the Band 
in attendance were stationed at Sandringham, and formed a 
Guard of Honour. The Queen stood in the doorway to watch 
first the Gentlemen-of-the-Hunt ride past and salute her, and 
then the soldiers. 

On the 26th of April the Ballroom was converted into a 
temporary theatre, and Henry Irving and Ellen Terry gave a 
Command Performance. He appeared in a scene from The Bells, 
and this was followed by the famous Trial Scene from The 
Merchant of Venice, in which Ellen Terry played the role of 
Portia. At the conclusion Henry Irving and Ellen Terry were 
presented to the Queen who expressed her pleasure at the 
performance. 

The following day, the 27th of April, Queen Victoria left 
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Sandringham. The Prince and Princess of Wales and their family 
accompanied her to Wolferton Station. She had thoroughly 
enjoyed her visit and told them so. 

The next year excitement arose over the Baccarat Case, but 
the Queen no longer took alarm so easily when fantastic rumours 
were published in the press about her eldest son. She had had 
practical experience of his worth and his work for a quarter of 
a century, and she staunchly supported him. The Prince of 
Wales had gone to stay at Tranby Croft with Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Wilson for the St. Leger. The guests at the house-party 
for the Doncaster Races included Lord Coventry, General Owen 
Williams, Sir William Gordon-Cumming, Mr. and Mrs, Lycett- 
Green, and Mr. Berkeley Levett. After dinner was over the 
first evening some of the members played baccarat. Captain 
Arthur Wilson, the eldest son, was there, and he thought he 
saw an incident which made him suspect that Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming had been cheating. He mentioned it to one ot two 
of the guests, but said nothing to the Prince. The next evening 
some of the house-party were again playing cards, and the 
Prince took the bank. Captain Wilson was washing and he 
thought he observed a repetition of the previous incident. He 
spoke to Lord Coventry and to General Owen Williams about 
it, and afterwards Sir William Gordon-Cumming was formally 
accused of cheating and the Prince was informed. The Prince 
of Wales interviewed everybody concerned in the affair and 
Sir William was asked to sign an undertaking that he would 
never play cards for money again. He was promised that if 
he did this nobody would be told about the episode, but that 
if he refused to sign the document, no pledge of secrecy would 
be given. He protested his innocence, but he signed it. It 
was hoped that nothing more would be heard about the affair 
after this, but in 1891 Sir William Gordon-Cumming received 
an anonymous letter from Paris. All sorts of rumours began 
to circulate, until at length he commenced proceedings for 
slander against some of the ex-house-party. The defendants to 
the action were his hostess and her eldest son, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lycett-Green, and Mr. Berkeley Levett, the five people who 
had watched him play on the second night at Tranby Croft. 
He called the Prince of Wales as a witness. 

‘The case was set down for heating before Lord Chief Justicg 
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Coleridge and a jury. When the Prince of Wales went into 
the witness-box he was asked whether he had seen any cheating. 

“No. One would not suspect anything of the sort in a 
friend’s house,” answered the Prince. Counsel questioned him 
as to what opinion he had formed of Sie William Gordon- 
Cumming’s guilt or innocence. “The charges appear so 
unanimous that no other course was open to me but to believe 
them,” the Prince replied. 

After a long hearing a verdict was given in favour of the 
defendants. The plaintiff’s Counsel, Sir Edward Clarke, stated 
later: “I believe the verdict to be wrong, and that Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming is innocent of the offence of which he has 
been accused.” 

The latter lived for thitty-nine years after the termination of 
the case. He made no comment, offered no explanation, and 
he died without giving any. He had been a great friend of the 
Prince of Wales and it was at the request of the latter that he 
was included in the fatal house-party. To be the friend of a 
future Sovereign sometimes arouses feelings of envy and jealousy 
in other people. 

The affair brought a storm of abuse down on the Prince of 
‘Wales. Among those who were especially bitter in their attack 
were the Nonconformists and the Low Churchmen, whereas 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Doctor Edward White Benson, 
set an example of the spirit of Christianity by displaying an 
outlook which was sympathetic and unbiased. The Prince 
felt that the public were unfair to him, and that it was unjust 
to throw so much of the blame upon his shoulders as it was 
not his fault that the episode had occurred. He declared that he 
disliked gambling, and that he did not think that a game of 
cards among friends ought to be classed as gambling, 
while as for horse-racing, he protested that it was a “‘ manly 
sport.” 

The outbreak of illness in the Royal circle brought about 
a fresh revulsion of public feeling. In November, 1891, Prince 
George fell ill with typhoid fever which he had contracted in 
Ireland. Two months later, in January, 1892, his parents were 
distracted by the illness and sudden death of their eldest son. 
The Duke of Clarence was taken ill with a cold, which developed 
into influenza and pneumonia. Queen Victoria was at Osborne 
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whither she had gone as usual to spend Christmas, and the Prince 
of Wales and his wife and family were at Sandringham. It 
seemed as if the Norfolk residence was continually to be the 
scene of illness and sorrow. 

In 1895, the Queen wished to go abroad for a rest and change 
of air and scene. She wanted the Prince of Wales to act as 
Guardian of the Realm during her absence and asked Lord 
Rosebery, then Prime Minister, to make the proposal to him. 
The Premier did so and Bertie expressed his willingness to carry 
out the duties, which meant that his mother would have the 
advantage of a complete rest, a thing which had been denied 
her since she ascended the Throne fifty-eight years ago, But 
when the proposition was laid before the Cabinet they vetoed 
it, and the Queen had to spend a so-called holiday followed as 
usual by a succession of documents and papers requiring her 
immediate attention. She has been blamed for not bringing her 
eldest son forward, yet when she attempted to do anything of 
the kind someone frequently stepped in to prevent it. The 
Prince had a good deal of jealousy to contend against. His 
success in international matters did not always commend itself 
to less successful notabilities who would fain have gained a 
similar popularity and who were chagrined at their failure. 

A bond in common between the Queen and the Prince of 
Wales was a keen sense of humour. They enjoyed a joke, even 
when it was against themselves. Queen Victoria used to relate 
as proof of this fact an incident which happened to her during 
the Great Exhibition in 1851, She was paying one of her 
periodical visits, and an exhibitor was anxious to show her a 
particular exhibit on his stall, a glass jar which the engraver had 
been working on for the past two or three years. To his acute 
disappointment the Royal party went past the stall without 
stopping at it. Colonel Sir Lyon Playfair, of the Bengal Horse 
Artillery, who was one of the escorts in attendance on the 
Queen, observed the man’s crestfallen countenance and asked 
Her Majesty if she would consent to turn back. She did so, but 
by thar time the exhibitor was too nervous to explain his wares 
properly. 

Wishing to put him at his ease the Queen pointed to a picture 
on the jar which showed a boy in the act of jumping out of a 
boat, and watched by an enormous-sized Eye, set in an over- 
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hanging and stormy-looking cloud. “ What does that mean?” 
asked the Queen. 

“ Oh, Your Majesty! The boy is the Prince of Wales, and 
the Eye is intended to be the Eye of God watching with pleasure 
the moment when His Royal Highness will land on his kingdom 
and will become the reigning Sovereign !” was the unexpected 
explanation. 

The Queen laughed heartily at this rather one-sided compli- 
ment. At the time the Prince of Wales was in his tenth year. 
He had to wait for fifty years before the wish of the engraver 
was finally fulfilled. 

Queen Victoria never forgot anybody who was at all associated 
with the Prince Consort. Sir Lyon Playfair had taken an interest 
in the Great Exhibition. His namesake and grandson, who was 
a professor of chemistry in the University of Edinburgh, held 
various important public appointments, and in 1892, the year 
in which he was appointed a Lord-in-Waiting to Her Majesty, 
the Queen created him the first Baron Playfair. 

The question of the railroad was again occasioning anxiety 
to the Queen. She was horrified at the disaster to the Ta 
Bridge on Sunday, June 18th, 1880. During the terrific gale which 
was raging a portion of the bridge collapsed into the river, and 
the evening express from Edinburgh was hurled to destruction 
with its living freight of passengers, all of whom perished, 
A new Tay Bridge was built beside the foundations of the old, 
and was opened in the year of the Queen’s Jubilee, but she 
never forgot the earlier catastrophe, and when she travelled 
to Balmoral she avoided crossing the bridge. 

The Prince of Wales took an active interest in transport and 
in its speeding-up. At the time of his Silver Wedding motor- 
transport did not exceed five miles an hour and in 1888, the motor 
cat, which was to owe much of its present popularity to the 
support given to it by the Prince, was still a clumsy-looking 
vehicle on three wheels, consisting of a small one in the front 
and two larger ones on either side. The body of the car was 
uncovered, and the occupants sat on a seat perched high above 
the level of the ground. In front of the “ dangerous vehicle ” 
patrolled a man solemnly waving a red flag to warn pedestrians 
of the “fast monster that was on the road.” The rite had all the 
pompousness of a municipal procession, Motorists could be 
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identified at sight by their.garments, for the men wore peaked 
caps and double-breasted overcoats, while the women patronised 
a boat-shaped hat, or a flat and widened edition of the male cap. 
Either of these models were skewered to the hair with long steel 
hat-pins, and were secured in addition by yards of chiffon which 
completely covered the hat and concealed the wearer's face, 
and was then wound several times around her neck. 

The year 1894 saw the launching of the first motor cycle, 
Its most striking feature seemed to be the height of its handle- 
bars, The rider sat well away and stretched his arms to clutch 
the long handles. Proximity, as between the vehicle and its 
user, seemed to be the thing to avoid in the early days of 


speeding-up transport, 


CHAPTER VIII 


MEMORIES OF THE JUBILEE AND THE DIAMOND JUBILEE 


New Year's Day, 1887—London in Jubilee Year—Gift from Sir Pertab 
Singh to the Queen—Some Royal guests—The four Kings—June aoth, 
1887—Extract from the Queen’s Journal—State Drive to Westminster 
Abbey, June 21st—The Jubilee from the viewpoint of Queen Victoria 
—Description in her Journal of Jubilee Dinner-Party—Gift from the 
“Women of England”"—Queen Victoria and King of Denmark at 
Jubilee Feast to thirty thousand poor children—Torchlight procession 
of Eton boys at Windsor—Association of the Queen’s grandfather 
with Eton—At the Jubilee Garden Party—State Drive through 
Kensington—Ten years later—1897—The Diamond Jubilee—An 
Empire spectacle—State Drive to St. Paul’s Cathedral, June 22nd, 1897 
Scene in the Quadrangle of the Cathedral—An accident to the 
Gold-Stick-in-Waiting on the return journey—An innovation at the 
Diamond Jubilee Garden Party—Two Royal births—Were they a 
sign of the future prominence of women ? 


HE Jubilee Year was ushered in by a family party at 
Osborne on the 1st of January, 1887, the youngest 


aot member bor was Prince Alexander Albert of Batten- 
'g, born at Windsor the preceding November, who went by the 
pet-name of Drino, and srg be known to the present 
Generation as the Marquess of Carisbrooke. When he was 
carried in to join his elders in the festivities he displayed a New 
Year Greeting card, a gift from his grandmother Queen Victoria, 
which had been tied around his chubby arm. 

When the Queen celebrated her Jubilee birthday at Balmoral 
on the 24th of May, Princess Henry of Battenberg carried Drino 
into the Queen’s room where he surprised his grandmother by 
presenting her with a bunch of lilies-of-the-valley clutched 
tightly in his fat little fist. His mother had painstakingly coached 
him beforehand, and Drino crowed and gurgled with gratifica- 
tion at his participation in the Jubilee brithday. The immeng, 
atray of presents were spread on a table which had been phesty 
in the room formerly occupied by the Prince Consort. Re 
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and friends had vied with one another in sending gifts: a 
memento of the year as well as the day. 

The Queen came to London for several functions before 
Going to Balmoral to spend her birthday and to enjoy a short 
rest prior to taking part in all the celebrations. On the wh of May, 
1887, the Lord Mayor of London and the Corporation attended at 
Buckingham Palace to deliver an Address to the Queen. She 
received them in the Throne Room. Later the same morning 
she received in audience several Indian Maharajahs, including 
Sir Pertab Singh, who was to act as Aide-de-Camp to the Prince 
of Wales during the Jubilee. When Sir Pertab Singh kissed the 
Queen’s hand he knelt on both knees in front of her and placed 
his palms together in the attitude of prayer. He presented her 
with a Jovely pearl ornament, which was taken off his own 
puggaree as a mark of his loyalty, and told her: ‘ Everything 
I possess is at your Majesty’s service.” 

Years later he fulfilled that promise to another generation, to 
her grandson, King George the Fifth when he came over to 
Boglend during the Great War, and brought an Indian contingent 
with him who fought most gallantly in France. 

It was during the Jubilee year that the question of the 
presentation at Court of divorced persons was settled. The 
Queen and the Prime Minister debated the problem and eventually 
arrived at the decision that ladies who had divorced their 
husbands for “ cruelty, desertion, and misconduct” would be 
eligible under their married name, as a courtesy title, and that 
men who had been divorced would be barred. The Marquess 
of Salisbury assured the Queen that such an interdict would 
have a very valuable effect on public morality, In those days 
social recognition counted for a good deal, and to be in Society 
was regarded as a guarantee of the character of the individual 
concerned, 

The first Drawing-Room held after the decision respecting 
divorced ladies was on the roth of May, 1887. Princess Helena 
Victoria, the eldest daughter of Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein, made her formal debut in the Royal circle, and among 
the members of the Royal family who were there besides were the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, Prince and Princess Christian, 

ce and Princess Henry of Battenberg, and the Duke of 
“idge. Princess Henry of Battenberg was expecting another 
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baby in October, but in spite of that she continued to assist her 
mother in the numerous functions which went on throughout 
the Jubilee year. Queen Victoria remained at the Drawing- 
Room for over an hour, after which the Princess of Wales 
deputised for her. The Marchioness of Blandford—a sister- 
in-law of Lord Randolph Churchill—who had divorced her 
husband in 1883, was among the first to take advantage of the 
new ruling and attended this particular Drawing-Room. 

Among the Royal guests who came to London for the Jubilee! 
in June were four Kings, the King of Denmark and his son, 
George the First, King of Greece—whom Queen Victoria still 
called Willy—the King and Queen of the Belgians, and the King 
of Saxony, besides the Crown Prince Carlos of Portugal and the 
Crown Princess Amelie. The Queen’s brother-in-law, Ernest 
the Second, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-and-Gotha was there, as 
well as her widower son-in-law, the Grand Duke Louis of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, and her eldest daughter and son-in-law, the 
Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia who were accompanied 
by their eldest son and daughter-in-law. Other grandchildren 
who came over were the Hereditary Grand Duke Ernest of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, and Princess Irene and Princess Alicky, and 
their married sister Ella, who accompanied her husband, the 
Grand Duke Sergius Alexandrovitch of Russia. The Crown 
Prince of Austria represented the Emperor Francis Joseph. The 
Queen conferred the Order-of-the-Garter upon him, and in 
return Prince Rudolph assured her of his country’s desire to 
maintain a friendly alliance with Great Britain. Among other 
Royal Personages who attended the Jubilee were Prince Louis 
of Bavaria, the Hereditary Grand Duke of Weimar, Prince 
Ludwig of Baden, the Queen of Hawaii, Prince Komatzu of 
Japan, the Prince of Siam, and the Prince of Persia, who was 
unable to speak a word of English. 

On the day of the Jubilee, June 2oth, the Queen arrived at 
Buckingham Palace from Windsor. The meetings with the 
various Royal Personages awaiting her recalled many memories. 
The young Prince Christian of Glucksburg who had attended 
her Coronation was now sixty-nine, and would be celebrating 

1 For information and revisions concerning the jubilee, the authoress, 
Erica Beal, desires to acknowledge the gracious assistance of Her Majesty 
Queen Mary. 
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his Silver Jubilee as King of Denmark the next year. The 
following extract from Queen Victoria’s Journal gives a 
description of her meeting with him on June 2oth, 1887 : 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
20th June, 1887. 

At half-past four came Bertie and Alix with the King of 
Denmark and Willy of Greece. The former had been at my 
Coronation when he was quite a young man. 

Willy had brought with him two fine gigantic sons, 

Had a large family dinner. All the Royalties assembled 
in the Bow Room, and we dined in the Supper Room, which 
looked splendid with the Buffet covered with the Gold Plate. 
‘The table was a large horse-shoe one with many lights on it. 

The King of Denmark took me in, and Willy of Greece 
sat on my other side. The Princes were all in uniform, and 
the Princesses were all beautifully dressed. 


On June 21st the Queen drove in State to Westminster Abbey. 
Seated with her in the gilt landau drawn by six of the Windsor 
Greys were the Princess of Wales and the Crown Princess of 
Prussia. 

More notable even than the assembly of Royalty was the fact 
of the relationship of so many of them to the Queen, for among 
the number were five sons-in-law, four daughters-in-law, nine 
grandsons, not to mention first cousins and others further 
removed, as well as grandsons-in-law and a granddaughter-in- 
law. Two sons-in-law won the particular admiration of the 
crowd. One was Fritz, the Crown Prince of Prussia, who had 
on a striking-looking all-white uniform, and the other was 
Liko, Prince Henry of Battenberg, who was wearing an English 
uniform for the first time. 

At Westminster Abbey Queen Victoria was received by 
Doctor Benson, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and by the 
Dean, wearing their copes of rich velvet and gold which had 
been worn fifty years ago at the Coronation of the young Queen. 

The Jubilee has been described so often that the ceremonial 
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side is only dealt with briefly within these pages. But there 
is the view-point of the Queen to be transcribed, without which 
a survey of the history of the period would be incomplete. To 
the Queen the Jubilee was “this very eventful day.” She thinks 
with affection of her husband for whom “it would have been 
such a proud day.” She rejoices to hear the cheering of the 
vast crowds, but in the midst of the rejoicing she is lonely without 
the Prince Consort. She is deeply moved when the family 
procession of sons, sons-in-law, and grandsons followed by a 
procession of her daughters, daughters-in-law, granddaughters, 
and granddaughter-in-law file slowly past her in the Abbey 
to pay her homage and to kiss her hand as she sits in the ancient 
Coronation Chair of Edward the Third. She is very concerned 
because the Marquess of Lorne’s horse reared and fell on him 
when he left the palace. As she drives through the decorated 
streets and as she sits enthroned in Westminster Abbey, and 
later, after her return to Buckingham Palace, when faint from 
the fatigue of the prolonged ceremonial she is rolled back to 
her room to rest before preparing for the big dinner-party in 
the evening, she thinks back over her fifty years reign and its 
sowing and blossoming. 

She has managed to prevent her country from going to War 
on various occasions during that period, and she has faithfully 
practised the principle which she expounded twenty-three years 
ago to the then Foreign Secretary, Earl Russell: “ The Queen 
will never, if she can prevent it, allow this country to be involved in 
@ War in which no English interests are concerned.” 

She is sixty-eight, and she feels that her mental faculties are as 
vigorous as ever. It is only her body that reminds her of the 
passing years, and she has triumphed over physical weakness 
before now. The sound of the crowd outside the palace singing 
“God Save the Queen,” floats in to her through the opened 
window, and she thinks with affection of her peoples, and of 
her subjects over the sea. To-day they have tried their hardest 
to show her that they understand and appreciate her fifty years 
of toil and work on their behalf. She can and does look ahead 
with tranquillity to a furure when she will have passed on, and 
when others will reap the harvest she has sown. She gives 
thanks to the Almighty for His support in her trials and for 
His manifold Blessings throughout the half-century she has 
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reigned. It was a habit of Queen Victoria to count her blessings 
and to discount her troubles. 

In the evening a Jubilee Dinner-Party was held at Buckingham 
Palace. The Queen gives the following description of it in her 
Journal 


BuckincHaM PaLace, 
June 218t, 1887. 


Dinner was again in the Supper Room. I wore a dress 
with the rose, thistle, and shamrock embroidered in silver 
on it, and my large diamands, 

The King of Denmark led me in, and I sat between him 
and Leopold of Belgium. 

The King of Denmark, who is so kind and amiable, gave 
out my Health at dessert, saying: “I beg to propose the 
Health of Her Majesty—God Bless her.” 

After God Save the Queen had been played, Bertie proposed 
the Healths of the Sovereigns and Royal guests now assembled 
here, doing so in my name. 

King Christian being the oldest Sovereign here—that is, 
the longest on the Throne—the Danish National air was 
played. 


Outside the palace came the ceaseless tramp of feet and the 
sound of the lusty singing of the crowd in ‘‘ God Save the Queen” 
and “Rule Britannia.” The streets were bright with illuminations. 
Gas flared magnificently on numerous signs. Electricity appeared 
as a new and a modern rival in some of the decorations. Bonfires 
blazed along the coast of 

Among the Jubilee gifts treasured by the Queen was one from 
the “ Women of England.” Thousands had subscribed towards 
it, and on the zand of June a Deputation attended at Buckingham 
Palace to present it, among whom were the Marchioness of 
Londonderry, the Countess of Strafford, the Countess of Cork, 
the Marchioness of Salisbury—the wife of the Prime Minister— 
the Duchess of Westminster, Mrs. Gladstone, Lady Burdett- 
Coutts, and Mrs. Benson—the wife of the Archbishop of Canter- 
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bury. The Queen received them in the White Drawing-Room, 
and Lady Londonderry—as the wife of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland—made a separate presentation, on behalf of that country, 
to Her Majesty, consisting of a fine coffer which contained the 
signatures of the “‘ Women of Ireland.” Ireland might not always 
have seen eye to eye with England in the past, but when it came 
to the case of the Queen and a gift to commemorate her Jubilee 
they were not going to he left out of it. 

Among souvenirs of the year which had a wide sale were 
Jubilee inkstands, The first one sold was purchased by the 
Prince of Wales as 2 New Year present for his mother. The 
Crown formed the head of the inkstand and, on opening it, the 
reverse side depicted a head of the Queen, She was very pleased 
with it and thought it ornamental as well as useful. Queen 
Victoria gave a Jubilee brooch as a souvenir to each of her 
daughters, daughters-in-law, granddaughters, and granddaughter- 
in-law, and a tie-pin to each of her sons, sons-in-law, grandsons, 
grandsons-in-law, and to her first cousin, the Duke of Cambridge, 

On the afternoon of June 22nd the Queen drove in State in an 
open landau to Hyde Park, where thirty thousand poor children 
were being entertained at a Jubilee feast. All kinds of amusements 
had been provided for them, and in addition each child received 
the gift of a Jubilee mug with a portrait of the Queen engraved 
upon it. Her Majesty was received at the entrance gates to Hyde 
Park by the Duke of Cambridge in his official capacity as Ranger- 
of-the-Royal-Parks. The Prince and Princess of Wales, and the 
King of Denmark and King of Greece awaited her near the 
massed children. One little girl stepped shyly forward and 
presented a bouquet bound with long ribbon streamers on 
which the following words had been painstakingly embroidered : 
“God Bless our Queen. Not Queen alone, but Mother, Queen, 
and Friend.” 

After the Queen had talked for a few moments to the King 
of Denmark and to the Princess of Wales the children sang: 
“God Save the Queen,” and then she drove off to Paddington 
along streets filled with cheering people and returned by railroad 
to Windsor. 

In the evening a large family dinner-party was given at the 
Castle, after which Queen Victoria and her guests watched a 
torchlight procession, organised by Eton, in honour of the 
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Jubilee. The Eton boys sang the famous Boating Song, and a 
Jubilee song which had been specially composed for the occasion. 
The Captain-of-the-School was the eighteen-year-old Lord 
Ampthill, who had succeeded his father—the famous diplomat, 
formerly Lord Odo Russell. The Queen took a personal interest 
in the youth and commanded him to be brought to her in 
order that she might express her pleasure at the torchlight 
procession. 

Eton held many remembrances for Queen Victoria. She 
recollected her visit there for the Montem at the period of her 
Coronation—a ceremony since discontinued—and the Fourth 
of June celebrations at Eton in memory of the birthday of her 
grandfather, King George the Third, with its ceremonial con- 
sumption of tender green peas at lunchéon because—according 
to tradition—these were supposed to be eaten for the first time 
each year on the anniversary of King George the Third’s 
birthday. In this century green peas still figure on the menu 
for the luncheon at Eton on the Fourth, while the Eton top-hat, 
first worn as mourning for the death of George the Third, has 
since become the traditional headgear for each scholar. 

On the evening of June 22nd, 1887, the procession of torch- 
bearers filed into the quadrangle of Windsor Castle, and 
proceeded to perform a series of intricate figures for the enter- 
tainment of Queen Victoria and her guests. The Round 
Tower had been illuminated with electric light—a concession 
to modernity—but the torch-bearers exhibited proudly their 
tradition with a past century. 

Queen Victoria recollected a story concerning her grand- 
father’s refusal to appoint as Provost of Eton a nominee recom- 
mended by his Prime Minister, and another occasion when the 
King adopted the unconstitutional method of appointing the 
Primate of All England without consulting the Premier. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, then Doctor Moore, had died, and 
Mr, William Pitt was said to favour the Bishop of Lincoln as 
successor, but King George the Third had already made up 
his mind to offer the Primacy to the Bishop of Norwich, who 
was also Dean of Windsor. The Revd. Charles Manners- 
Sutton was giving a dinner-party at Windsor, and in the middle 
of it his butler informed him that a gentleman wished to see 
him who would not give his name. 
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“ Nonsense !” said the Bishop. “I cannot see him now.” 

“ The gentleman says it is very important, or he would not 
disturb you,” protested the butler. 

“ Ask him to wait until I have finished my dinner.” 

“Beg pardon, your Grace, but you had really better see 
him at once,” urged the butler. 

The Bishop of Norwich apologised to his guests for leaving 
them, and went into the next room, where he found that the 
mysterious visitor was his Sovereign. King George the Third 
informed him: “I came just to tell you that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is dead, and that I want you to be the new 
Archbishop.” 

On the 29th of June, 1887, a Jubilee Garden Party was held at 
Buckingham Palace. The Queen came up from Windsor for the 
function and drove from Paddington Station by way of the Bays- 
water Road and into Kensington Palace Gardens. At the Green 
opposite the palace the Royal carriage halted to permit Her 
Majesty to be received by her daughter, Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lorne, and by her son-in-law. After acceptin, 
a bouquet, Queen Victoria drove on into Kensington High 
Street, where another halt was made at the Old Palace Gate 
to enable an Address to be presented. In response the Queen 
spoke a few words from her carriage: “I am most grateful 
for this kind reception in my dear native town.” 

The Borough held many associations for her owing to her 
girlhood being spent there. A little girl, a great~granddaughter 
of Doctor Merryman, the physician who used to attend the 
young Princess Victoria and her mother, the Duchess of Kent, 
stepped forward and presented a bouquet to the Queen. 

There was quite a galaxy of Royalty at the Jubilee Garden 
Party, The King of Denmark and the King of Greece attended 
it, as well as the King and Queen of the Belgians and the King 
of Saxony. The Prince of Wales escorted his mother round 
the lawn, and she paused continually to speak to various friends. 
She did not arrive back at Windsor until eight-thirty in the 
evening. It seemed to the members of her Entourage as if her 
physical energy was enormous. 

Ten years later the Diamond Jubilee was celebrated throughout 
Great Britain, the Dominions, and India. It was to be a spectacle 
of Empire, and so invitations were not issued to the Sovereigns 
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of foreign countries. The German Emperor wished to be 
present though, and argued that his position as a grandson of 
the Queen gave him a prior right over other monarchs, but the 
Prince of Wales consi that it would be a great mistake to 
make an exception on account of the relationship, and that it 
would offend the rulers of other countries to let the Kaiser be 
the only foreign Sovereign present. Queen Victoria held the 
same opinion, and so the widowed Empress Frederick came 
without her eldest son. 

The bann did not apply to Royal Representatives of Foreign 
Powers, and hence Prince Valdemar of Denmark arrived in 
England on the 19th of June, and stayed at Marlborough House 
with his sister and brother-in-law. Among the foreign Princes 
who came over was the Austrian Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
whose murder at Sarajevo on the 28th of June, 1914, was destined 
to set alight a European conflagration which brought about the 
Great War. 

The real Diamond Jubilee day fell on a Sunday, on which 
date Queen Victoria attended a Special Service in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. The Empress Frederick went to it and her 
niece, the Grand Duchess Sergius of Russia. In the afternoon 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise was rendered, at which the 
soloist was Madame Albani. 

On Monday, June 21st, 1897, Queen Victoria travelled to 
London for the Diamond Jubilee celebrations. She was accom- 
panied by her two widowed daughters, the Empress Frederick 
and Princess Beatrice, and by her granddaughter, Princess Helena 
Victoria, At Paddington Station the Queen was received hy 
the ninth Earl of Cork, Lord Emlyn, Sir N. Kingscote, and Mr. 
William Murdoch, besides other directors of the Great Western 
Railway. The occasion was a jubilee for the railroad as well 
as for the Queen, since the Great Western Railway had been 
opened during the year of her Coronation. 

At the dinner given at Buckingham Palace on the evening 
of June 21st, Queen Victoria sat between the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand and the Prince of Naples, the future Victor Emmanuel 
the Third, King of Italy. After dinner was over she went into 
the Ballroom, and her Private Band played a programme of 
selected music while the Colonial Premiers with their wives, 
the Special Envoys, the three Indian Princes with their large 
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Suites, as well as the members of the different Foreign Suites 
were each presented to Queen Victoria. 

The crowds who had thronged London during the daytime 
slept out in the parks under the trees, and the Mall was lined 
with people keeping vigil for the morrow to see the Queen 
take her Diamond Jubilee drive to St. Paul’s Cathedral to give 
thanks for her sixty years reign. Before setting out from the 
palace, Queen Victoria pressed an electric button to telegraph 
the following message to her subjects throughout the Empire: 
“From my heart, I thank my beloved people. May God bless 
them.” 

At eleven-fifteen on the morning of June 22nd, 1897, Queen 
Victoria started from the State Entrance of Buckingham Palace. 
She drove in an open State landau drawn by eight of the Windsor 
Greys. In the carriage with her were the Princess of Wales and 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, and on either side, 
mounted on horseback, rode the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of Cambridge. The Duke of Connaught, who had charge of 
the military arrangements, rode in the rear. As the rank of 
the Empress Frederick prevented her from sitting with her 
back to the horses she was unable to go in the same carriage 
with her mother, but had a State landau to herself, drawn by 
four black horses caparisoned in crimson. 

As the long procession wound its way up Ludgate Hill towards 
St. Paul’s, the crowd broke into singing: “ God Save the 
Queen.” The Queen’s eyes filled with tears as she listened to 
the spontineous greeting, and at the sight of her emotion her 
daughter-in-law Alix leaned forward and lovingly placed a hand 
over hers and smiled at her. “‘ That sweet loving expression 
which spoke volumes,” Queen Victoria had written in her 
Journal in 1863, when the young Danish Princess had knelt 
beside her chair in her room at Windsor Castle. She smiled 
back now through her tears at the Princess of Wales. 

Three sons-in-law who had ridden in her Jubilee procession 
ten years ago were dead—Fritz, the Emperor Frederick of 
Germany, and Liko, Prince Henry of Battenberg, and Louis, 
the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt. One of the three had 
given his life for his mother-in-law’s Empire, for Prince Henry 
had died at sea on the 2oth of January, 1896, from fever contracted 
on the Ashanti Expedition. The Queen's brother-in-law Ernest 
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the Second, the Duke of’ Saxe-Coburg-and-Gotha had also 
passed on, and her second son, Affie, had succeeded his uncle 
to the Duchy. 

The scene in the Quadrangle of St. Paul’s Cathedral was a 
very impressive one. Awaiting the Queen at the base of the 
flight of steps was Doctor Benson, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the Bishop of London, besides other prominent clergymen. 
The State landau was drawn close to the steps, and the Royal 
Princes surrounded it while the short Thanksgiving Service 
was held in the open air: an arrangement which had been made 
on account of Queen Victoria’s inability to walk far now. 
Doctor Martin composed a special Te Deum for the occasion, 
and after the Lord’s Prayer had been chanted, the Choir sang a 
Jubilee hymn, and then the huge crowd joined in singing the 
Old Hundredth. The brief service was concluded by the 
Benediction. Afterwards everybody present sang “ God Save 
the Queen,” and the refrain was taken up by the massed crowd 
in Ludgate Hill until it swelled into a veritable crescendo of 
voices, As the State landau drove off, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury called for “ Three cheers for the Queen!” Another 
mighty volume of sound rent the air, and the cortége finally 
moved off to the accompaniment of a continual outburst of 
cheering. “ It was quite deafening,” said the Queen with pride, 
when describing the scene later. 

She was reminded of the Crimea when she observed some 
survivors of the Charge of Balaclava watching the procession 
from a building situated on the route. Queen Victoria was as 
mentally alert as ever, and although she could not walk as she 
used to, and was obliged to be—as she expressed it—“ rolled 
about in a chair,” she still refused to let any physical disability 
handicap her. 

She took particular pains over her choice of clothes for 
the State drive, and wore a black silk dress with panels of grey 
satin veiled in black net and embroidered in steel, and had on 
a bonnet trimmed with 2 white osprey and cream-coloured 
flowers. Around her neck hung the beautiful diamond chain 
which had been a joint gift to her from some of her children 
and her daughters-in-law, and her two remaining sons-in-law, 
including Prince and Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, the Duchess of Albany, the 
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Duke and Duchess of Saxe-~Coburg-and-Gotha, Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lorne and her husband, the Marquess of Lorne, 
and Princess Beatrice. 

The weather was hot and on the return journey the fourth 
Earl Howe, the Gold-Stick-in-Waiting, fainted and fell from 
his horse. It was one forty-five when the procession at last 
arrived back at Buckingham Palace, and the Queen was glad 
to sit down to a quiet luncheon in company with her eldest 
and youngest daughters, the Empress Frederick and Princess 
Beatrice, and her three grandchildren, Drino, Princess Ena, 
and Prince Leopold, 

Among the numerous presents given to Queen Victoria was 
a paper-weight of chrysophase with her cypher in diamonds 
from Vicky. The Prince of Wales gave a large picture by 
Detaille, the French painter, of himself and his brother, the 
Duke of Connaught at Aldershot. A joint gift from the Princess 
of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of York, Princess Victoria 
and her married sister, Princess Maud, and the latter's husband, 
Prince Charles of Denmark, consisted of a beautiful diamond 
brooch, Another joint present was a diamond and sapphire 
pendant from her grandson, Ernie, the Grand Duke of Hesse~ 
Darmstadt and his wife, Ducky, and the Grand Duke Sergius 
Alexandrovitch and his wife Ella, and Princess Louis of 
Battenberg—known now as the Dowager Marchioness of 
Milford Haven.* 

London was not the only place of rejoicing on June 22nd, 1897. 
All the cities and the villages held a celebration, and throughout 
England the church bells sounded a pean. At Arundel, the 
Sussex residence of the fifteenth Duke of Norfolk—the Earl 
Marshal of England—‘“a notable peal” with four thousand 
eight hundred and forty changes was rung on the bells of the 
ancient parish church. The “music of the bells” floated out 
over the Downs announcing to the inhabitants of the various 
hamlets that the Queen had reigned for sixty years. 

On the 28th of June the Queen came up again from Windsor 
in order to be present at the Diamond Jubilee Garden Party at 
Buckingham Palace. She was unable to walk about among the 

3 For information and revisions concerning the Diamond Jubilee, the 
authoress, Erica Beal, desires to acknowledge the gracious assistance of 
Her Majesty Queen Mary. 
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guests as she had done ten years ago at the Jubilee Garden Party. 
She drove around the grounds instead in 2 victoria, accompanied 
first by the Empress Frederick and afterwards by the Princess 
of Wales. Matame Albani, who had sung at the Diamond 
Jubilee service eight days earlier, was present and received a 
smiling acknowledgement from Her Majesty. 

A new precedent was created at this Royal function for 
actors and actresses were summoned to attend for the first 
time. Mr. Henry Irving was a guest and so was Miss Ellen Terry, 
and Squire Bancroft. A member of a well-known Scottish 
family, who was talking to the Master-of-the-Household, 
Sir John Cowell, observed with surprise the presence of these 
representatives of the stage, and said: “1 thought that actors 
and actresses were never asked to Buckingham Palace,” 

“That is quite true,” he answered, “ but a Garden Party is 
different as it is in the open air /” 

The remark leaves one wondering whether the fresh air 
was supposed to disinfect the stage atmosphere ! 

Was it a sign of the prominent part to be played by women 
in the future that the Jubilee of Queen Victoria was commemor- 
ated by the birth of a granddaughter to Her Majesty, Princess 
Ena of Battenberg—the present Queen of Spain, and the Diamond 
Jubilee by the birth of a great-granddaughter, Princess Mary, 
to whom the Duchess of York gave birth on the 27th of April, 
1897, and who is known to-day as the Princess Royal, Countess of 
Harewood ? 
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T= Princess Royal, the future Empress Frederick of 


Germany, was born at Windsor Castle on November 
21st, 1840. A little disappointment was expressed in some 
quarters that the first child born to Queen Victoria should be a 
girl and not a boy, but Vicky proved to be a clever, precocious 
child, At the age of three she could prattle away in English and 
in French, and when she was ten she could converse intelligently 
upon such diverse topics as politics, music and art. She was 
devoted to her father, and unlike her brother Bertie, she was not 
in the least afraid of the Prince Consort. The latter was very 
proud of his eldest daughter, and made a companion of her. He 
never talked down to her, and she loved and respected Papa. 
At Osborne in the Isle of Wight, carefully preserved relics 
still remain as visible reminders of the childhood of Vicky and 
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her brothers and sisters. In the grounds which were planned by 
the Prince Consort, there is a Swiss Chalet, furnished with 
miniature furniture and cooking utensils, where the Royal 
children used to play at housekeeping. They unconsciously 
imbibed instruction in military tactics and warfare through the 
medium of another game which was invented by their father. 
He constructed a miniature fort at Osborne, equipped with 2 
magazine as well as toy cannon, and the earthern bricks for its 
guard room were manufactured by Vicky and her sister, Alice, 
and their brothers, Bertie and Affie, under the supervision of the 
Prince Consort. Less militant toys were the gardening tools, 
which were kept in a shed in the grounds, Each child possessed 
a wheelbarrow. The one belonging to Vicky was marked with 
the initials “ P.R.,” signifying Princess Royal, while Bertie’s 
was inscribed “ P.W.,” meaning Prince of Wales, and Lenchen, 
better remembered by the present generation under her married 
title of Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, had the initials 
“PH.” on her wheelbarrow to symbolize Princess Helena, 
Inside each wheelbarrow was a complete set of trowels, spades, 
forks, and rakes, for the use of the amateur gardener. 

In September, 1855, the Prince Consort informed the fourth 
Earl of Clarendon, then acting as Secretary of State for Forei; 
Affairs, that Prince Frederick of Prussia, the eldest son of the 
future William the First, had made a formal request to the 
Queen and himself for the hand of the Princess Royal. 

“ We have asked him not to speak to the young Princess until 
after her confirmation next year, when she will be in her sixteenth 
year, as the Queen and I do not wish her to marry until she is 
seventeen,” the Prince Consort informed Lord Clarendon. 

The following Easter, on the 2oth of March, 1856, Vicky was 
confirmed, and in June her Betrothal was announced to Prince 
Frederick, He was very much in love and wanted to be con- 
tinually in the company of his fiancée, but the etiquette of the 
day laid down that a young and unmarried girl must be strictly 
chaperoned, and so Queen Victoria made a third at all the 
meetings between the couple. It was a fatiguing duty because 
the Prince thought himself most hardly used if, apart from 
daily walks and drives with his betrothed, he did not have an 
hour daily of her company. He had his hour, but the Queen 
insisted on being present also. 
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The young Princess Royal was popular. Mr. James Buchanan, 
who was then acting as American Ambassador at the Court of 
St. James’s, was fascinated by her when he was presented to her 
for the first time at a dinner-party given by the Queen. He was 
seated next to Vicky, and in speaking about her afterwards said : 
“She is the most charming girl I have ever met. All life and 
spirit, full of frolic and fun, with an excellent head and a heart 
as big as a mountain.” 

She was only in her eighteenth year when she was married 
on the 25th of January, 1858, to Prince Frederick, who was nine 
years her senior. The wedding took place in the Chapel Royal, at 
St. James’s Palace. Prussia had expressed a wish that theceremony 
should be held in Berlin, but Queen Victoria vetoed the sugges- 
tion. Her daughter was the Princess Royal, and if a Prussian 
Prince, or any other Prince, wished to wed her, he must come to 
England to fetch his bride. As for Vicky, she was excited at 
the idea of getting married, and at the prospect of the important 
position that lay before her. She had inherited from both her 
parents a love for Germany, and she was prepared in advance, 
therefore, to love her husband’s country and peoples. But when 
the moment actually arrived for her to say good-bye to her 
father, the new Princess Frederick temporarily forgot her wife- 
hood in her daughterhood: “1 think it will kill me to take leave 
of dear Papa,” she cried. 

A year later she was a mother. The future William the Second 
was born on the 27th of January, 1859, two days after the anni- 
versary of his parents’ wedding. It was not an easy or a painless 
confinement, and the young Princess suffered considerably. She 
was bitterly distressed at hearing that the infant had been born 
with a withered left arm. This physical infirmity, besides being 
a perpetual reminder to her of the painful experience of her first 
confinement, seemed, in some obscure fashion, to act as a barrier 
to the promotion of a better understanding between mother 
and son. 

In 1861, her husband became Crown Prince upon the accession. 
of his father to the Prussian Throne as William the First. The 
various wars which took place between Prussia and Denmark, 
and Prussia and Austria, and France and Prussia, kept the 
Crown Prince actively employed, and necessitated a temporary 
separation sometimes between husband and wife. Fritz still 
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remained her lover though, and in his case marriage seemed only 
to increase his ardour and his devotion to his wife. 

In November, 1870, during the Franco-Prussian Wat, Lord 
Odo Russell went to the German Headquarters at Versailles on 
a special mission to Prince Bismarck, an undertaking which 
lasted for four months. In March, Lord Russell was appointed 
to be British Ambassador at Berlin, an appointment which 
continued until his death in 1884. He was created the first 
Baron Ampthill in March, 1882. His wife was formerly Lady 
Emily Villiers, a daughter of the fourth Earl of Clarendon, 
and after the death of her husband she was appointed to be a 
Lady-of-the-Bedchamber to Queen Victoria. The Queen and 
her daughter Vicky liked Lord Odo Russell and his wife, and the 
Crown Princess looked forward to their arrival in Berlin. Her 
mother-in-law likewise approved of the new Ambassador, and 
in March, 1873, the German Emperor and Enpres gave a 
practical demonstration of their esteem by dining at the 
British Embassy. It was the first time that the Embassy had 
been thus honoured, and everybody concerned, from the 
Ambassador downwards, was anxious that the function should 
be a success. 

The Empress expressed a wish that Prince Bismarck should 
be present. This provided a delicate problem for the solution 
of the host since, according to precedence, the German Chancel- 
lor ought to sit on the left-hand of the Empress Augusta, but 
relations between the two were distinctly strained as he had 
only spoken to her twice since the Franco-Prussian War, and 
was said to be jealous of her influence over her husband. If he 
attended the dinner he could not avoid speaking to her, and some 
people wondered how he would manage to extricate himself 
rom the dilemma. Prince Bismarck accepted the invitation, but 
asked that the seat on the left-hand of the Empress should be 
ceded to the Austrian Minister. When the day of the dinner- 
party arrived the Prince was seized with a sudden attack of 
lumbago, and excused himself in consequence from attending 
the function. Sceptics exclaimed on hearing the story: “ What 
he is really suffering from is an attack of Augustaitis !” 

At any rate, the dinner was a great success in spite of the 
absence of Bismarck, and Lord Odo Russell said afterwards : 
“1 think it will do more towards improving the friendly relations 
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between England and Germany than a thousand Despatches 
and Blue Books !” 

Having shown his undesire to pick up the olive branch 
proffered by the Empress, Prince Bismarck turned his attention 
towards the Crown Princess, and began by expressing his regret 
at the lack of harmony which existed between them. “I am able 
to agree with the Crown Prince, but I fear that it will be im- 

jossible to accomplish such a feat with the Crown Princess,” he 
ented. 

Lord Odo Russell was worried over this attitude shown by 
the German Chancellor, and was afraid that the latter would 
make use of his alleged grievance to increase the unpopularity 
of Vicky with the German public. One complaint unjustly 
circulated about her was that her children were delicate, as if 
she was the parent wholly responsible for such a misfortune. 
These mischief-makers unscrupulously excluded her husband 
from any liability, and spoke as if he had a perfect bill of health. 
They openly pitied the Crown Prince because his eldest son had 
a paralysed arm, and because his youngest, Prince Valdemar 
of Prussia, was not at all strong. On the 27th of March, 
1879, this little Prince of eleven died from paralysis of 
the heart: a fact which was utilised to increase the unkind 
gossip. 

At the beginning of March the Crown Princess had gone over 
to England to attend the wedding of her brother, Arthur, to 
Princess Louise of Prussia, the third daughter of Prince 
Frederick Charles of Prussia. The ceremony had taken place 
on the 13th of March at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and the 
Crown Princess had only been back in Germany a week when the 
death of her little son occurred. She dearly loved Valdemar, and 
for months afterwards she could not look at his vacant place at the 
dinner-table without her eyes filling with tears. Nevertheless, 
she bravely put her own grief on one side in order to help her 
husband in his numerous duties. 

In December, the King and Queen of Denmark paid a State 
Visit to Berlin. They received a very cordial welcome from the 
German people who were already well acquainted with two of 
their daughters, the Princess of Wales and the Tzarevna. The 
beautiful Marie Feodorovna had created a sensation in Berlin 
when she and her husband made an unofficial visit, and when her 
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parents arrived in the capital the citizens were ready in advance 
with a welcome. 

The next year, preparations were commenced for the forth- 
coming marriage of the eldest son of the Crown Prince and 
Princess to Princess Victoria, the elder daughter of Frederick, 
the Duke of Holstein-Augustenburg, a descendant of the 
claimant who had created so much trouble during the War with 
Denmark in 1864, and who had set himself up as a ruler of 
Holstein in defiance to the King of Denmark. The proposed 
martiage was not popular with everybody, but the Crown 
Prince and Princess were anxious that their eldest son should 
settle down, and matrimony seemed the best means of attaining 
that object. They heaved a sigh of relief when the ceremony was 
actually over, William was a good young man at heart, but he 
was also rather a trial to his parents. 

On the 28th of February, 1881, Queen Victoria gave a dinner- 
party at Windsor Castle in celebration of her grandson’s wedding. 
The Duke of Connaught led her in to the dining-hall. 
band played during dinner and it was quite a ceremonial function, 
‘The assembled company stood to drink the health of the young 
bride and bridegroom, and toasted the German Emperor and 
Empress, and then after drinking the health of the Queen the 
pipers, in the glory of their full-dress uniforms and tartans, 
marched around the table performing on their bagpipes. 

The Crown Princess had been married for thirty years when 
the death of her father-in-law, in 1888, made her husband 
Emperor. His reign only lasted for ninety-eight days, from 
the 9th of March to the x5th of June. The first act of the new 
Emperor, Frederick the Third, after his accession was to invest 
his wife with the Ribbon of the Black Eagle, the highest Order 
it was in his power to bestow. 

For thirty years she and her husband had worked to prepare 
themselves for the onerous duties that must be theirs at some 
future date. The seed which they had sown so painstakingly 
blossomed only for ninety-eight days, and even that brief 
blossoming was marred by the serious state of health of the 
Emperor. Her brother Bertie and his wife worked for nearly 
thirty-eight years to prepare themselves for the position of 
Sovereign and Consort, but at least King Edward the Seventh 
had the satisfaction of living to see the seed which he had sown 
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so carefully during his probationary period as Heir Apparent 
blossom anew for nine years, and of knowing that when his 
reign- ended that forthcoming generations would be able to 

er a progressional cosmopolitan harvest. Such a satis- 
Eedon was denied to the Emperor and Empress Frederick, and 
Vicky feared that Germany would reap a bitter harvest through 
her son William, and the Bismarcks. 

In April, 1888, Queen Victoria paid a visit to Berlin to her 
daughter and son-in-law. Fritz, as she called him, was in bed 
suffering from the malignant disease which finally killed him, 
The Queen went into his bedroom to see him, and he welcomed 
her with a nosegay just as Bertie had done when the latter was 
so ill at Sandringham. Later, she went to see the Dowager- 
Empress, and found her greatly changed owing to the double 
shock she had sustained through the death of her husband and 
the illness of her eldest son. 

There was no hope of recovery for Fritz. His complaint 
was tagnosed now as cancer of the throat, and he was confined 
to bed for the major portion of the three months of his brief 
reign, State documents and papers awaited his approval and 
signature in increasing piles, but the sick Emperor was unable 
to attend to them. 

A mass of intrigue surrounded the German Throne, and in 
addition an atmosphere of disagreement prevailed between the 
English and German doctors attending the Sovereign, who were 
divided as to the best method of treatment to be pursued. As 
the Emperor lay dying at Potsdam on the 14th of June, 1888, he 
was thinking about his mother-in-law to whom he had always 
been particularly attached, when his wife entered the room and 
told him that Sir Edward Malet, who had succeeded the first Baron 
Ampthill as British Ambassador, had called. Fritz rallied 
sufficiently to send a message to Queen Victoria. “ Tell him,” 
gasped the dying Emperor, “ that I desire to send . . . my love 
«++ to the Queen.” 

At eleven-fifteen the following morning Fritz died. He was 
only fifty-seven. “ None of own sons could be a greater loss,” 
‘wrote Queen Victoria in her Journal. “‘ He was so good, so wise, 
and so fond of me.” 

Many Royal Perso: at Potsdam for the funeral 
of the pita Frederick. eed them were Allies and others 
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who had been obliged, through force of circumstances, to take 
up arms in the past against Prussia. In 1866, the King of Saxony 
had implored the help of Queen Victoria against the advancing 
Prussians. In 1888, the King of Saxony was one of the chief 
mourners at the funeral of the late Emperor—the span of twenty 
years had bridged the former enmity between the countries. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales were accompanied by their 
eldest son, Prince Albert. The older generation of Royalty was 
represented by Ernest the Second, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
and-Gotha, and by the Grand Duke Vladimir Alexandrovitch 
of Russia and his German wife. Two sons-in-law of Queen 
Victoria were present, Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein 
and the Marquess of Lorne. 

The route of the funeral was lined with troops. The long 
procession was headed by the hearse, and immediately behind it 
came the dead Emperor's favourite horse, Worth, who was led 
by two grooms. Eighteen years ago Fritz had ridden to victory 
in the Franco-Prussian War on Worth’s back, and as if the 
faithful chestnut understood what had happened to his beloved 
master, and lamented the empty saddle, it neighed continually 
throughout the progress of the cavalcade to Friedenskirche. 

It was a hot day and the Royal mourners had a walk of an 
hour in the broiling sun during the funeral procession. The 
King of Saxony walked on the right hand of the newly-acceded 
Emperor William, and the Prince of Wales on the left. In front 
of the three marched Field-Marshal Blumenthal bearing aloft the 
Imperial Standard, and behind them came a long retinue of 
foreign Princes, Representatives, and members of the Diplomatic 
Corps, the Navy and the Army. 

The Empress Frederick had been devoted to her husband, and 
her distress at his death was very great. Her grief was not 
caused, as alleged by some people, at the thought that she was 
now superseded by her daughter-in-law, Dona, and that her son 
ruled in place of her husband. She was sorrowing at the loss 
of her husband, and also at the knowledge of what it would mean. 
in the future to the German nation. To make matters worse 
she was surrounded by intrigue and spies, who reported every 
action of hers to her eldest son, and who made mischief out of the 
smallest thing. She clung to her brother and sister-in-law, but 
the Prince and Princess of Wales were obliged to return to 
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England, and though Bertie sympathised truly with Vicky in 
her plight, he felt bound to counsel her to remain in Germany 
for a period, and to advise her that it would not be in her own 
interests for her to go to England just then to stay with her 
mother. Vicky agreed with her brother, and she stayed to face 
her enemies, and to try and build a new future out of the wreck 
of the hopes which she and her husband had cherished. 

The new Emperor sent General Winterfeldt to Windsor 
Castle to present two letters to Queen Victoria. One containing 
the formal announcement of the death of his father, and the other 
an announcement of his own accession. The General offended 
the Queen by not mentioning the late Emperor by name, and by 
exnyessing his pleasure instead at being chosen to announce his 
new master’s accession. As the Queen had been as devoted to 
her son-in-law as he was to her this onissian displeased her, and 
she gave the General a cool reception. 

She was very worried concerning the future of her daughter, 
and approached her grandson to enlist his assistance in regard to 
the residence to be offered to his mother. It had been suggested 
that the Villa Leignitz should be placed at the disposal of the 
widowed Empress, but Queen Victoria considered that the 
accommodation was not large enough in view of the fact that 
Vicky, apart from being the Empress Frederick, was also the 
first Princess after the Princess of Wales in Great Britain. She 
begged her grandson to show patience and sympathy towards 
his mother, and to bear in mind what she had been through, and 
asked him to help by placing a suitable palace at her disposal. 
‘The German Emperor retaliated by complaining about the lack 
of sufficient accommodation for himself and his wife, and 
reminded his grandmother that there were two Empress’s 
besides now for whom suitable residences had to be found, 
namely, his paternal grandmother, the Do --Empress Augusta, 
as well as ifs mother, His father had named in iis Will various 
palaces for the use of the Empress Frederick in the event of pre- 
deceasing his wife, and among these was the palace at Homburg, 
another at Wiesbaden, one at Berlin, and the despised Villa 
Leignitz. William assured Queen Victoria of his wish to do 
everything he could to help his mother, but all the same, behind 
the scenes friction abounded between the Empress and her son. 
It had been kept in check during the lifetime of the late Emperor, 
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but now that his father was dead there was no one to restrain 
William, 

On. one occasion when speaking about the Empress Frederick, 
he said: “ My mother and I have the same characters. I have 
inherited hers—that good stubborn English blood which will 
not give way is in both our veins. The consequence is that if 
we happen to disagree the situation becomes difficult.” 

Unfortunately the two seldom agreed, and the result often 
ended in a deadlock. 

In August, Vicky wrote the following letter to Queen Victoria: 


FRIEDRICHSKRON, _ 
t Gtk August, 1888, 

This day eighteen years ago darling Fritz won a brilliant 
victory. His dear old horse—Worth, came to me this 
morning. It had a laurel wreath on. 

My tears fell fast over its velvety nose while it was eating 
sugar out of my hand. How fond of it he was, He fed it 
every day. At Charlottenburg it came into the garden, and 
licked his hands. 

Even now when anyone imitates the sound of his foot- 
steps in the stables the old creature pricks up its ears, neighs, 
ant turns round seeming to think it s its master 
coming. 

How proudly it carried him all day eighteen years ago, and 
at Sedan, Iris still so handsome. 

T always break down again when I see it. 

Victoria. 


And that is the Empress whom some historians have described 
as heartless, and who has been accused of callously dragging her 
dying husband about to official functions and attempting to 
conceal his disease from the public, and who is said to have 
cared solely for the position of Empress. Sometimes, policy 
dictates that the general public shall not be alarmed by advance 
news of the ill health of a Sovereign. An untimely rumour may 
precipitate warfare, may cause the stock markets to fall, and may 
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affect the prestige of a nation. All these, and many other 
problems, have to be considered when the Sovereign of an 
Empire is dying. Moreover, the Empress Frederick loved her 
husband, and it was but natural that she should hope against 
hope that he might recover. In addition, she loved Germany, 
and she was aware of her eldest son’s faults and of the danger that 
his vanity might lead him into making some indiscreet speech 
or action. 

Arrangements had been made for the Empress Frederick to 
visit her mother in England, but owing to the insulting behaviour 
of the new Emperor towards the Prince of Wales at Vienna in 
October, 1888, Bertie suggested that his sister should postpone 
her visit. The third Marquess of Salisbury, who was performing 
the double offices of Prime Minister and Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs at the time, held the same opinion as the Prince, 
but Queen Victoria thought that it would only please her grand- 
son if his mother canct the visit, and that it would look 
besides as if they were pandering to his arrogancy. The Prince 
of Wales went up to Balmoral in October to spend two da 
with the Queen, and they talked the whole thing over in 
quiet and peaceful atmosphere of Deeside. 

On the 19th of November, the Empress Frederick, with her 
three unmarried daughters, Victoria, Sophia, and Margaret, 
arrived at Port Victoria, in the Victoria a) Albert. The Queen, 
accompanied by Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, and by 
Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg, and attended by the 
Duchess of Roxburghe and two Equerries, travelled to Port 
Victoria to meet her, On arriving there, Her Majesty was met 
by the Prince of Wales and Georgie, and went on board the 
yacht to greet her eldest daughter in the privacy of the deck 
saloon. The Queen was determined that Vicky should be 
received with the same honour as if the Emperor Frederick was 
alive, and so when the party came ashore presently the Prince 
of Wales advanced first leading the widowed Empress, and 
Prince George followed with the Queen. The same procedure 
took place at Windsor, where the Queen again insisted on 
Vicky preceding her. William was to be taught that in England, 
at any rate, his mother was treated as an Empress. 

The Empress Frederick spent her forty-eighth birthday at 
Windsor. It is the habit in the Royal family to greet a member 
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with a nosegay on their birthday morning. Princess Henry of 
Battenberg’s eldest son, Drino—who was within two days of 
celebrating his second anniversary—had already become quite 
practised in the art of presenting nosegays to the elder members 
of the family, and handed one to his aunt with a beaming smile on 
the 21st of November. His sister, Princess Ena—the Jubilee Baby, 
as her grandmother called her—had not yet reached the toddling 
stage, but she managed, nevertheless, to clutch a handsome nose~ 
gay within her fat little arms as she sat upright in her nurse’s 
grasp, and allowed herself to be persuaded, albeit, with a show 
of reluctance, to give it up to the Empress. 

The future Marquess of Carisbrooke and Queen of Spain were 
both very fond of their grandmother, and saw a good deal of her 
owing to the fact that their parents made their home with the 
Queen instead of having a separate establishment. Queen 
Victoria would not entertain the idea of being parted from 
Beatrice, and the latter was a devoted daughter to her mother. 
At this time she was expecting another baby. When the infant 
artived the following May he was named Leopold after his uncle, 
the late Duke of Albany. 

A table was set out in the Oak Room on which the various 
gifts belonging to the Empress Frederick were displayed, All 
day long a succession of messengers delivered baskets of choice 
flowers and beautiful bouquets at the Castle. Queen Victoria 
gave her daughter, among other gifts, a cheque towards the cost 
of the mausoleum which she was having built in Germany in 
memory of her husband. Later, the Queen erected a statue 
herself to the memory of her son-in-law in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, and also had a bust of him placed at Balmoral, at which 
Royal residence Fritz had been staying when his betrothal to 
Vicky was announced, and where his last visit to his mother-in- 
Jaw had been paid. 

The Empress Frederick was not allowed to enjoy herself in 
peace in England. During her absence from Germany Professor 
Geffcken, a friend of her husband’s, published a portion of the 
late Emperor's diary without her knowledge. Bitter attacks were 
printed about her in the German Press, and she was blamed for 
concealing the fatal nature of her husband’s complaint, and for 
letting him be treated by English doctors instead of keeping 
solely to German physicians, and surgeons. It appeared as if a 
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tegular campaign had been set in motion against her, as well as 
against everybody who was known to be her supporter. 

On the 16th of December, 1888, the Cologne Gazette (Kolnische 
Zeitung) accused Sir Robert Morier, the British Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, of having betrayed the movements of the German 
Army to Marshal Bazaine during the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870, when Sir Robert was acting as Chargé d’ Affaires in Darm- 
stadt, He was most indignant at the allegation and made a 
vehement protest to Count Herbert Bismarck, the Foreign 
Secretary, enclosing to the latter a letter from Marshal Bazaine 
denying the calumny which had been uttered. Sit Robert 
Morier requested that the German newspapers should publish a 
contradiction of the accusation they had made against him, but 
Count Bismarck refused to do such a thing and stigmatized the 
request as “an astonishing demand.” Queen Victoria thought 
that the attack upon Sir Robert Morier had been engineered 
partly out of revenge because he had been a friend of the late 
Emperor and partly because he was a friend of Vicky, and that 
the real person whom it was intended to injure was her daughter. 
The Bismarcks, father and son, had been in the habit of attacking 
anybody who was credited with possessing a friendly feeling 
towards the Emperor and Empress Frederick. The Queen 
wished Lord Salisbury to insist on the German newspapers 
publishing a denial of their previous statements, but the Prime 
Minister argued that the British Government could no more 
coerce the German Government into publishing a denial in their 
newspapers than the latter could force the British Government 
to do so in the English Press. Altogether, it was a miserable 
state of affairs for the widowed Empress, and there appeared to 
be little that could be done to improve matters on her behalf. 

She spent the Christmas of 1888, and the New Year, with her 
mother at Osborne, and on the 2oth of February, 1889, she and 
her daughters set out on the return journey to Germany. The 
Empress Frederick drove with Queen Victoria, and Prince and 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, in an open carriage to Charing 
Cross, accompanied by a Sovereign's Escort. Among the 
relations gathered at the station to iake leave of her were 
the Princess of Wales and her three daughters, Princess Louise, 
Princess Victoria, and Princess Maud of Wales, Prince and 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, and Princess Louise, 
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Marchioness of Lorne, and the Marquess of Lorne. When the 
moment arrived for Vicky to bid farewell to her mother, she 
broke down. The Royal party waited on the platform until the 
train steamed out of the station, bearing the weeping Vicky away 
from England after her first visit to that country since her 
husband acceded and she became Empress of Germany. “ Alas 1 
That my poor child’s first return to England after becoming 
Empress should have been as Dowager-Empress,” lamented 
Queen Victoria. But Vicky could only think that she was 
leaving her mother in order to return to a land where she was 
alone, without a husband to defend her, and where she seemed 
to be surrounded by mischief-makers who refused to believe in 
the sincerity and the depth of her affection for her husband's 
Fatherland. 

I asked a member of the Entourage belonging to Queen 
Victoria, who had had the opportunity of seeing the Empress 
Frederick under varying circumstances at Windsor and in 
Germany, to tell me her impression of the Queen’s eldest 
daughter. “ The Empress Frederick was very clever,” she said 
to me, “ but not as ever as her mother.” 

Queen Victoria could command and obtain allegiance without 
offending the commanded, whereas the Empress Frederick some- 
times made an enemy, albeit quite unintentionally, through her 
impulsiveness, 

In 1900, the Empress was a very sick woman. In july, her 
son-in-law Tino, the Crown Prince of Greece, went to Friedrichs- 
hof to see his mother-in-law, and later went over to England for 
Cowes Week and visited Queen Victoria at Osborne, where he 
gave her a full report of the bad state of health in which he had 
found the Empress. It was sad tidings for the Queen to hear, 
especially coming so soon after the death of her second son, 
Affie, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-and-Gotha, who had died on 
the 3oth of July. When the Prince of Wales heard what his 
nephew Tino had to say about Vicky, he decided to go and judge 
of her condition for himself, and accordingly after he had 
attended the funeral of his brother at Coburg, he went on to 
Homburg, and from there paid several visits to Cronberg to 
his sister. 

She was glad to see Bertie again, but she could not conceal 
from his shrewd eyes that she was sick and suffering. She 
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survived her mother by a few months, and died on the sth of 
August, 1901. The once “ charming girl, full of fun and frolic ” 
was wasted from sickness, and was worn out with the intrigues 
and underhand machinations which had made her widowhood 
a misery to her. 


CHAPTER X 


THE KAISER REIGNS ALL-HIGHEST 


‘The “ travelling Kaiser”—William the Second and Alexander the Third in 
Russia—At Vienna with the Emperor Francis Joseph——An insult to 
the Prince of Wales—Indignation of Queen Victoria with her grandson, 
‘William—The German Emperor excuses himself—His delayed visit to 
England—Reunion at Darmstad:—German Emperor dismisses Prince 
Bismarck—William the Second at Cowes—Letter from Empress 
Frederick to Queen Victoria—The German Emperor offends Munich 
—Letter from Empress Frederick to the Queen about Munich episode 
—Chief characteristic of William the Second--The “ German in- 
vasion ” at Windsor !—Opinion of Queen Victoria about her grandson, 


HE year 1888 was notable for the signing of an Inter- 
national Convention which disposed of the trouble over 


the question of the freedom of navigation through the 
Suez Canal in wartime. Sixteen years later this particular agree- 
ment was indirectly the cause of ill-feeling between Russia and 
Great Britain during the Russo-Japanese War, and the termina- 
tion of the anti-Russian feeling in England was mainly due to 
the diplomacy exercised by King Edward the Seventh, The 
episode is described in the Third Part of this book. 

‘The Emperor Frederick died on the 15th of June, 1888, but his 
eldest son did not mourn him in solitude. Quite the reverse. 
The new Emperor proceeded to inaugurate his reign by a round 
of visits to different Sovereigns. In July, 1888, he proceeded 
with his navy to see the Russian Emperor, Alexander the Third, 
and on his way home from St. Petersburg he called in on the 
King of Sweden and on Christian the Ninth, King of Denmark. 
In August he went to Friedrichsruhe to meet Prince Bismarck, 
and October found him in Vienna hob-nobbing with the 
Emperor Francis Joseph and doing his best to provoke a quarrel 
with his uncle, the Prince of Wales, who was expected there. 
From Austria he went to Rome to have a talk with the King 
of Italy and an audience with the Pope. He was accompanied 
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by a vast Entourage, which included the Imperial Barber, 
Frangois Haby. The latter had gained the patronage of the 
Emperor through inventing the Eureka moustache in which 
ribbons were used to train the moustache to assume an Imperial 
and upward growth, which terminated in the sharp, heavily 
waxed ends, familiar to everybody in the contemporary pictures 
of the Kaiser. 

Queen Victoria was disgusted when her grandson inaugurated 
his reign by 2 round of pompous visits to foreign monarchs. 
She considered that such “ gadding-about ” showed a “ sad lack 
of respect” towards the memory of his father, and that the bad 
taste of such conduct was increased by the fact that the late 
Emperor had only died so recently. But William thought that 
his personal talks with the Tzar, the King of Sweden, the King 
of Denmark, the Emperor Francis Joseph, and the King of Italy 
were of supreme importance, and was blissfully unaware that 
behind his back he was disrespectfully alluded to as “ the 
travelling Kaiser.” 

William the Second tried hard to cultivate a friendly relation- 
ship with Alexander the Third. On his arrival in Russia in 
the summer of 1888, he was met by the Tzar. ‘The two Emperors 
stood beside the Imperial train for a few moments chatting. 
In spite of the month being July there was a chilly nip in the air, 
and presently the Russian monarch turned towards the Cossack 
who was in attendance, and said: “ Fetch me my cloak.” 

The Cossack brought it, but as he stepped forward to enwrap 
Alexander the Third the German Emperor intercepted him, 
and taking the garment out of his hands, placed it around the 
Tzar’s shoulders. The members of the Imperial suite looking 
on were surprised, as they had been told stories about the 
arrogancy of William the Second. There was something affec- 
tionate at times about William, 2 fact which his grandmother, 
Queen Victoria, realised. It was unfortunate that he was so 
frequently misunderstood. 

In speaking about him to Queen Victoria during the visit 
of Her Majesty to Berlin in 1888, when the Emperor Frederick 
was alive, Prince Bismarck said: “ The Crown Prince has no 
knowledge of civil affairs, but one can say of him that should 
he be thrown into the water he will swim.” 

Tt was while the Kaiser was visiting Vienna that the incident 
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occurred in connection with the Prince of Wales to which a 
brief allusion was made in the previous chapter. Alexander the 
Third was expected at Vienna, and William was jealous at the 
idea of a meeting taking place between the Tzar and the Prince. 
In the hope of preventing it he suggested that Alexander the 
Third would be annoyed if the Kaiser and the Prince of Wales 
met in Vienna, as the intention was to have a meeting of three 
Emperors without the addition and the intervention of an 
Heir Apparent. He proceeded to try and provoke a quarrel 
with his uncle on the alleged grounds that the Prince had in- 
formed a Russian Grand Duke when he was attending the 
funeral of the late German Emperor at Potsdam, that his brother- 
in-law had intended to restore Alsace and Lorraine to France, 
and to make concessions respecting North Schleswig. The 
Kaiser also accused the Prince and Princess of Wales of 
sponsoring the claims of their brother-in-law, the Duke of 
Cumberland, who had married the youngest daughter of the 
King of Denmark, and whose father, the late King of Hanover, 
had been among the defeated rulers in the Prusso-Austrian War, 

It was perhaps but natural that the Princess of Wales would 
have liked her sister, Thyra, to have been the Queen of Hanover. 
The latter’s husband, the Duke of Cumberland, owed the loss 
of his throne to the victorious Prussians, in consequence of 
which Hanover, as well as Schleswig-Holstein, was a sore topic 
with the Danish Royal family. 

Another complaint made by William the Second about his 
uncle, was that the Prince treated him as a nephew instead of 
as an Emperor. Sir Augustus Paget had been appointed British 
Ambassador to Austria, and Prince Reuss, the German Ambassa- 
dor, informed him that the German Emperor preferred not to 
meet the Prince of Wales in Vienna. This was a direct insult to 
the British Heir Apparent. When Bertie arrived there the 
story was confirmed to him by the Crown Prince Rudolph and 
by Count Kalnoky, the Austrian Minister at St. Petersburg, who 
had offended the Russian Emperor by his indiscreet speech 
over Bulgaria, The story that the German Emperor had declined 
to meet the Prince of Wales went the round of Viennese Society, 
and was repeated in the various capitals of Europe. When” 
William the Second arrived at Vienna he increased the embarrass- 
ment of the Austrian Emperor by announcing his intention 
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of signifying his displeasure at his uncle’s alleged misconduct, 
by turning his back on Sir Augustus Paget when the British 
Ambassador made an appearance at the Austrian Court. As 
this might have been the cause of embroiling the Austrian 
Emperor in diplomatic action, the latter Sovereign hastily 
summoned the Crown Prince Rudolph to assist him in dissuading 
the German Emperor from behaving in such a fashion, 

The threatened episode was repeated to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, who in turn repeated it to Queen Victoria. 
Her Majesty was furious at such an insult being offered to her 
Heir Apparent and to her Ambassador. The former “ dear 
little William,” became in his grandmother's indignant opinion 
 hot-headed, conceited and wrongheaded !” The Queen waxed 
quite profuse in her adjectives, but sensibly maintained that 
the political relationship of the two Governments of Britain 
and Germany were not to be affected by a personal quarrel. 
Throughout her reign she tigidly adhered to his standard, and 
persisted in eliminating the personal element from her relationship 
with foreign Powers. Even when her daughters-in-law belonged 
to countries at loggecheads with one another, the Queen still 
maintained a state of amicable neutrality. 

Queen Victoria suspected that the two Bismarcks were really 
at the bottom of the German Emperor’s behaviour towards 
his uncle. The Prince of Wales had asked the Foreign Minister, 
Count Herbert Bismarck, in the course of conversation while he 
was at Potsdam for the funeral of his brother-in-law, whether 
it was true that the late Emperor wished to cede back Alsace 
and Lorraine to France, and on the Count informing him that 
there was no foundation whatever for such a report, the subject 
was dropped. Instead of doing the same, Count Bismarck and 
his father magnified the incident into a political matter, and 
Prince Bismarck drew up a lengthy Minute and instructed Count 
Halzfeldt, the German Ambassador in London, to translate the 
contents to the British Prime Minister. The conversation as 
originally recorded as having taken place between the Prince 
and Count Bismarck, was now recorded as a conversation 
between the Prince of Wales and a Russian Grand Duke. With- 
out any definite statement being made to such effect, the impres- 
sion was nevertheless subtly conveyed that the Grand Duke in 
question was the Grand Duke Vladimir Alexandrovitch, a brother 
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of Alexander the Third, who had been present at Potsdam with 
his wife at the time. 

At the period of his accession the German Emperor was 
very sensitive concerning his Imperial dignity, and was an easy 
ptey in consequence to any hint thrown out by a third party 
that his uncle did not treat him with the importance and the 
ceremony due to his new position. While Prince Bismarck and 
his son were probably primarily actuated by a desire to foment 
mischief between Russia and England, and to separate the 
Emperor of Germany from his uncle, and to prevent him from 
Jistening to the sensible advice given by the former, the effect of 
their interference was more widespread than they had anticipated. 
The strong attitude displayed by Queen Victoria and the decision 
of the Prince to absent himself during his nephew’s forthcoming, 
visit to England unless William sent some expression of regret, 
convinced even the Bismarcks that the affair had gone too far, 
and that a diplomatic retreat would be the wisest policy. Accord- 
ingly, Count Bismarck was sent over in advance of the Emperor 
to sound the Marquess of Salisbury. He discreetly emphasized 
the great respect in which the Emperor held the Queen, and 
mindful of her devotion to her late son-in-law spoke of the 
latter’s death as “an appalling calamity.” 

The Prince of Wales declined to relent or to accept the 
Count’s visit to England as an olive branch. He was deter- 
mined that his nephew should send him a personal expression 
of regret. 

Meanwhile William was occupied in exonerating himself by 

assing on the blame. It was an invention that he had said 
fe did not wish to meet his uncle at Vienna. Sir Augustus 
Paget must have been misinformed. Prince Reuss must have 
heard wrongly, and Count Kalnoky ought to be asked from 
whom he received such a message. The Emperor could not be 
expected to express regret for a speech which, he now declared, 
he had never uttered, and so on ad infinitum. 

Eventually, as the Prime Minister advised that it would be 
politic for international reasons to let William come to England, 
the Queen wrote to her grandson accepting his explanation, 
and suggesting that he should institute enquiries as to how 
such a serious mistake had arisen, and informing him that she 
would tell the Prince of Wales that the Emperor denied having 
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spoken the speech attributed to him. And there the “ riddle of 
Vienna,” as the incident was called in some European circles, was 
finally left. 

Several weeks before the arrival of the German Emperor 
in England, he decorated his uncle, the Duke of Edinburgh, with 
the Order-of-the-Black-Eagle, and as a further olive branch 
begged the Queen to accept the Colonelcy of a famous German 
regiment, the Dragoon Guards. In return she made her grandson 
an Admiral-of-the-Fleet in her navy. 

At the beginning of August, 1889, the Emperor arrived off 
Spithead for the Cowes Week with his Fleet in his new yacht, 
the Hohenzollern. The Prince of Wales met him and conducted 
him to Osborne to the Queen. The Prime Minister was in 
attendance there during the visit, which lasted for a week, In 
October, the German Emperor went to Greece to be present at 
the marriage at Athens on the 15th of the month of his sister, 
Princess Sophia of Prussia, to the Crown Prince of Greece, a 
nephew of the Princess of Wales. In March, 1890, the Prince of 
Wales—accompanied by Prince George—went to Berlin on an 
official visit to his nephew. Once more all was harmony, 
and the Vienna episode was tactfully relegated to the back- 

d. 


In April, Queen Victoria journeyed to Darmstadt to stay 

with her widower son-in-law, the Grand Duke Louis of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, and to see her grandson, Prince Ernest of Hesse and 
her unmarried granddaughter, Princess Alix. The question of a 
marriage between the latter and the Tzarevitch Nicholas was 
being discussed, but there were sundry difficulties to overcome 
as the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt objected to his younger 
daughter embracing the Orthodox Greek Church. Her elder 
sister, Elizabeth, had already embraced it on her marriage to a 
Russian, the Grand Duke Sergius Alexandrovitch—the Governor 
of Moscow—and a brother of Alexander the Third, but that fact 
did not reconcile the Grand Duke Louis to Alicky doing the 
same. 
The German Emperor travelled to Darmstadt while Queen 
Victoria was there in order to see her. He was a brother-in-law 
now to Alicky, as well as a first cousin, for her sister Irene had 
married his younger brother, Prince Henry of Prussia on 
May 24th, 1888. 
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It was quite a family reunion at Darmstadt. The Empress 
of Germany accompanied her husband. It was her first meeting 
with the Queen since becoming Empress, as she had not gone to 
England with William. Other Royal personages who were there 
were the Landgravine of Hesse-Cassel, and Prince Louis and 
Prince Frederick of Baden. 

The German Emperor took the opportunity of telling the 
Queen that he was very displeased with Prince Bismarck, and of 
hinting that the German Chancellor was now trying to make 
trouble with Russia. Queen Victoria was not altogether un- 
prepared therefore when she heard in June that the German 
Emperor had dismissed Prince Bismarck, but the fall of the 
German Chancellor after nearly twenty-eight years of ruling 
Germany behind the scenes, came as a bombshell to most 
European circles. In discussing the subject once, William the 
Second excused his action on the grounds that—“ Prince Bismarck 
is so old, and he has such a temper. I have been educated 
politically by the Prince, and now I must show what I 
can do.” 

This kind of explanation did not pacify the ex-Chancellor, 
who was very incensed over the loss of his appointment. He 
lived for eight years after his dismissal, and died in 1898. 

In August, 1890, the German Emperor paid a visit to Cowes, 
and went to Osborne to see the Queen. Quite a large family 
gathering was assembled there for the Regatta, including the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and their daughters, Princess 
Victoria and Princess Maud of Wales, and the Duchess of 
Edinburgh and her four daughters, Princess Marie, Princess 
Victoria Melita, Princess Alexandra and the six-year-old “ Little 
Bee,” as well as the Duke of Connaught and his wife, known 
in the family circle as Louischen, and Prince and Princess Henry 
of Battenberg and Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. 

Queen Victoria never flattered her grandson, William. 
She saw his faults clearly now, but that did not destroy her 
affection for him. Other Sovereigns might give him fulsome 
praise, but his grandmother gave him sound advice instead. The 
Empress Frederick realised though that advice, sound or other- 
wise, was not what her son desired to have. The following 
letter from Vicky to Queen Victoria shows that the former 
was fully alive besides to the danger of pandering to his vanity. 
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September, 1891. 
William neither understands nor values advice. He neither 
asks, nor takes it. He is so vain, and all the flattery has 
made him so conceited that he delights in making speeches 
on all occasions, and they are usually very maldpropos. 
One is inclined to smile if it were not so serious, and 
so dangerous. 


In November, 1891, the German Emperor grievously offended 
the good citizens of Munich. He was visiting that city, and 
on arriving at the Town Hall, he was asked to inscribe his name 
in the book reserved for the signatures of important Personages. 
The Kaiser wrote his name, and added below—“Suprema Lex 
Regis Voluntas” (‘* The Will of the King is the Highest Law ! ”) 
This injudicious speech was much resented locally, and the 
repetition of the story in other districts did a good deal of harm 
to the Emperor, and created the impression that he was vain- 
glorious. ‘The Empress Frederick was distressed and mentioned 
the episode in a letter to Queen Victoria given below. 


15th November, 1891. 

I was distressed at what William wrote in the book at 
the Town Hall at Munich, I think he can hardly understand 
what a dévue he is making when he writes such a thing. 

A Tzar, an infallible Pope—the Bourbons—and our 
poor Charles the First might have written such a sentence, 
But a constitutional monarch in the nineteenth century ! 
So young a man, the son of his father and your grandson— 
not to speak of a child of mine—should neither have nor 
express such a maxim. 


William always had a weakness for doing things on the 
grand scale. When he and his wife paid their first State Visit 
to England after his accession, he brought such an enormous 
Entourage along with him, that those In-Waiting on Queen 
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Victoria at the time laughingly described it as— The German 
Invasion |” 

I asked someone who was In-Waiting during the visit and 
who met the German Emperor, to tell me the thing that impressed 
her most about him, and she answered: “ His restlessness. He 
was never still for 2 second together.” 

Probably his pompousness was the cause of preventing him 
at times from making friends. He was really and truly fond 
of his grandmother, but after his accession he could not see 
as much of her as before. State Visits to Windsor only lasted 
for three days at the outside, and unofficial visits from Sovereigns 
were seldom much longer in duration. It was impossible to 
become really intimate with anyone within such a short period. 

Queen Victoria often pondered anxiously over William. 
He was doubly dear to her as her first grandchild and the first 
grandson. She thought of what her husband had said about 
the infant Prince: “ We must pray that he grows up good and 
clever, and that he does not grow up into a conceited Prussian /” 

The Prince Consort, thought the Queen, would have made 
short work of any nonsense such as “ All-Highest,” or “ The 
Will of the King is the Highest Law.” 
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of the Duke of York to Princess May of Teck. The King 

and Queen of Denmark came over to be present at the 
wedding of their grandson, and were accompanied by their 
youngest son, Prince Valdemar of Denmark. Queen Louise was 
suffering from her heart, and she found the number of functions 
and ceremonies connected with a Royal wedding were rather too 
strenuous for her now. She was obliged to leave her husband 
and son to attend some of them without her, and to rest quietly 
at Marlborough House. 

The Russian Emperor, Alexander the Third, was ill and in 
consequence he and the Empress were unable to be present at 
their nephew's wedding, but the Tzarevitch Nicholas came over 
to England to represent his sick father. Nicky, as he was called 
within the family circle, was then twenty-five. He travelled 
to Windsor where Queen Victoria invested him with the Order- 
of-the-Garter. The following extract from Her Majesty’s 
Journal describes his arrival at the Castle, and her impression 
of his personality. 
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‘Winpsor Castiz, 
July tst, 1893. 

Just before two the Tzarevitch arrived, and 1 
received him at the t the staircase. All were in uniform 
to do him honour, and to show him every possible civility. 

He is charming, and wonderfully like Georgie. He always 
speaks English, and almost without a fault, having had an 
English tutor, a Mr. Heath, who is still with him. 

He is very simple and unaffected. 

Went into the Audience Room where I invested Nicky 
with the Garter, after which he took leave. 


Had the description referred to an inexperienced youth it 
might have occasioned no surprise, but the allusion concerned 
a man of twenty-five. Yet the chief impression made on 
anybody by the Tzarevitch at that period, on meeting him for the 
first time, appears to have been “he had a charming dis- 
position.” He could charm it is true, but that quality alone 
without others is not sufficient for a ruler. 

Alexander the Third did not wish the news of his ill-health 
to get about, and he tried his hardest to carry on as if nothing 
was the matter with him. Earlier in the year, in February, 
he exhibited eighteen of his valuable Borzoi at Cruft’s Dog Show 
in London, to which Queen Victoria and the Prince and Princess 
of Wales also sent exhibits, 

Queen Victoria was very attached to her first cousin, the 
Duchess of Teck, and to the only daughter, Princess May. 
She was delighted at the idea of a marriage between her grandson 
and the young Princess. The extract from the Queen’s Journal 
given below, describes a visit paid by the bride-elect and her 
mother to the Queen at Buckingham Palace. 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
Judy 5th, 1893. 
Mary Teck and May came to see me, and I gave the latter 
my presents. The Victoria-and-Albert-Order. A handsome 
diamond necklace. Stuffs and shawls—Indian and others— 
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and a fine flounce of old lace which had belonged to Queen 
Charlotte, with all of whicli May seemed very much pleased. 

She and her parents are staying here at the palace. 

Received the King of Denmark and Valdemar. The Queen 
‘was very tired and could not come. 

After they left dear Georgie came, and I gave him the 
Order-of-the-Thistle. He gave me a dear little diamond 
brooch with his and May’s cypher and 2 coronet and two 
anchors. 


Tn the evening a big Dinner-Party was given in the Supper 
Room at Buckingham Palace. The Queen alludes to it in her 
Journal. 


1 sat between the King of Denmark who led me in and 
the Tzarevitch, who is charming. His great likeness to 
Georgie leads to no end of funny mistakes, the one being 
taken for the other. 


‘The Princess of Wales was still mourning over the death 
of her eldest son, the Duke of Clarence. History had repeated 
itself, In 1864, Princess Dagmar of Denmark was betrothed 
to the Tzarevitch, and owing to his death she was married 
instead to his younger brother. In December 1891, the Betrothal 
was announced of the Duke of Clarence to Princess May of Teck, 
and the congratulations were hardly over when the bridegroom- 
elect fell ill and died on the 14th of January, 1892. The event 
altered the whole status of his brother George, who became 
second in succession to the Throne. On May 3rd, 1893, the 
official announcement was made of his Betrothal to Princess May, 
and on her birthday in May, the Queen created him Duke of 
York. History differed in this respect that whereas Princess 
Dagmar’s union was the outcome of a pledge given to the 
dying Tzarevitch, in the case of the younger generation it was a 
love match? 

2 For information and revisions concerning the Betrothal of the Duke of 
‘York to Princess May of Teck, the authoress, Erica Beal, desires to acknow- 
Jedge the gracious assistance of Her Majesty Queen Mary. 
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The friendship between the Princess of Wales and the Duchess 
of Teck went back many years. It dated from the time of the 
reunion parties held by the Royal family of Hesse~Cassel 
at Rumpenheim, at which the late Duchess of Cambridge—the 
prudmoder of Princess May of Teck—acted as one of the 

jostesses, and where the latter’s daughter, Princess Mary of 
Cambridge, met Princess Alexandra of Denmark for the first 
time. The friendship commenced then had continued throughout 
the married lives of the Princess of Wales and the Duchess of 
Teck, and was carried on into the next generation. Their 
respective children played together from infancy. 

Queen Victoria had always shown a particular concern in 
her goddaughter’s future. She perceived in her character certain 
attributes which would make her a capable and an understand~ 
ing Queen, Queen Victoria was never afraid to look ahead 
into the future. She believed in planning for the next and the 
next generations, and saw no sense in leaving things to chance. 
She welcomed the prospect of getting a Consort for her grandson 
who would not bea foreigner, and who had been born in England 
at the very same | ecw via her own birth had taken place, and 
whose grandmother had been a great-granddaughter of George 
the Second. In holding this opinion Queen Victoria did not 
mean anything derogatory to her daughter-in-law, the Princess 
of Wales. She did not regard Alix as a foreign Princess. If 
the Duchess of Teck could claim relationship to George the 
Second, Bertie’s wife could also claim descent to His Majesty 
through her father, the King of Denmark. But the Queen could 
not help being-aware that some of the unions within her family 
circle of Royal Personages of different nationality had created 
difficult situations, and she felt there would be less friction 
in generations to come if—in the event of warfare—the King 
and Queen were of the same nationality. It had been remarked 
to the Queen at her Jubilee celebrations how many of the 
foreign Princes and Princesses present were related to Her Majesty, 
and what a pleasant, friendly feeling it ought to engender, but the 
Queen knew from bitter experience that it sometimes induced 
quite the opposite, and was the cause of cruel dissension and strife. 

A glance at the Royal Pedigree of Queen Victoria and her de- 
scendants, reproduced on the front inside cover of the book, shows 
some of the cosmopolitan ramifications of Her Majesty’s family. 
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The public were, naturally enough, not teken into the con- 
fidence of the Queen upon the subject of the marriage of her 
Brandson, and were unable to comprehend all the workings of 

mind, ‘They saw the final effect, and not the motive which 
actuated it, but in spite of this handicap they were in a different 
position to that of the Russian peasants at the time of the 
marriage of the then Tzarevitch to the Danish Princess. The 
moujik was exiled from any understanding with the Imperial 
tuler, whereas in Great Britain a close bond exists between the 
Throne and the working classes, and the latter seem to possess a 
knowledge of the joys and sorrows of the Royal family. Hence, 
they knew almost as soon as the Court circle that the Duke of 
York was in love with Princess May, and the result was that she 
did not suffer from any disadvantage over the change of bride- 
groom as her aunt-in-law had suffered in Russia twenty-seven 
years ago. On the contrary, the British people saw a romantic 
angle to the Royal marriage of 1893, and looked on it as a 
happy ending to a love story. 

Amogemeats had been made for the wedding to take place 
in the Chapel Royal at St. James’s Palace, and on the morning 
of July 6th, 1893, the Duchess of Teck brought the bride along 
to the Queen’s room at Buckingham Palace for Her Majesty to 
see her in her bridal attire. Queen Victoria gives the following 
description of the visit and of the bride in her Journal. 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
July 6th, 1893. 

While I was dressing Mary brought in May, who looked 
very sweet. Her dress was very simple of white satin, with 
a silver design of roses, shamrocks, thistles and orange 
flowers interwoven. On her head she had a small wreath 
of orange flowers, myrtle, and white heather, surmounted 
by the diamond necklace I gave her—which can also be worn 
as a diadem—and her mother’s wedding veil. 


Some of the guests who were present at the wedding remarked 
on the poise and dignity of the bride. At twenty-six Princess 
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May had a natural dignity. She still possesses it to-day as Queen 
Mary, together with the added gifts which experience and 
maturity have brought to her. She is like Queen Victoria 
in one respect—namely—that she also believes in profiting 
by tience instead of grieving over it. As a young girl she 
sulfered terribly from shyness, and at public ‘Fanetions this 
sometimes led people to imagine that she was stiff and self- 
contained. Queen Victoria was aware that this was not the 
case, and that the Princess was very warm-hearted though 
less impulsive than her mother, the Duchess of Teck. The 
Queen felt that her goddaughter only required responsibility 
and increased experience of life to bring out the qualities that 
would make her develop into the fine woman which she visioned 
her becoming. 

“ Georgie and May will uphold the ideals I have sought 
to foster during my reign,” said the Queen, when speaking 
about the marriage to a friend. 

‘The ceremonies in connection with the wedding lasted for 
six hours, so that it was hardly surprising if the bride tooked 
tired and pale at the end of them. The Address in the Chapel 
Royal was delivered by the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
concluded with the words: “ To your union a glorious Empire, 
and a strenuous laborious people look to perpetuate among them 
the tradition that translates principle into life, that lets no respon- 
sibility seek the desired end by any but the purest ways.” That 
speech made a deep impression on the minds of the Duke and 
pane of York, and they made it the keynote of their married 
ie, 

Queen Mary has a sunny disposition, She is not prone 
to look on the dark side. She prefers to let the sunlight into 
the depressing corners, and in this respect she is carrying out 
the ideal behind the pet-name bestowed on her in her childhood 
—Princess Sunshine. 
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HE year 1893 proved to be a notable one for the Duke 
and Duchess of Edinburgh. On the roth of January their 
eldest daughter, Princess Marie, was married to Ferdi- 
nand, the Crown Prince of Roumania, the nephew and heir- 
presumptive of King Carol the First, and a son of Prince Leopold 
of Hohenzollern. The marriage took place at Sigmaringen, the 
ancient abode of the Roman Catholic branch of the Hohenzollerns. 
Queen Victoria was very fond of Missie, as she called her 
granddaughter. She did not arrange the match though. The 
petson chiefly responsible for it was the Duchess of Edinburgh. 
‘When someone ventured to remonstrate with the latter that 
Missie was only seventeen, and that Royalty did not marry at 
such an early age now as in previous generations, the former 
Russian Princess retorted: “It is much better for a Princess 
to marry young. When they are over twenty they begin to think 
too much.” - 
279 
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And so Missie was married and for months afterwards she 
wept herself to sleep through sheer loneliness and misery in 
her uncle-in-law’s 3 ite in Roumania. 

On the 22nd of August, 1893, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-and- 
Gotha died, and the Duke of Edinburgh succeeded to the Duchy. 
The German Emperor went to Coburg in the hope of seeing his 
great-uncle alive, and remained instead to see his Uncle Alfred 
take the Oath-of-the-Constitution. The Prince of Wales 
travelled to Coburg to be present at the funeral of Ernest the 
Second, and was accompanied on the journey by his son, the 
Duke of York, his brother the Duke of Connaught, and his 
nephew—“ young Arthur.” 

The newly-acceded Duke of Coburg had only one son, a 
delicate youth nearly nineteen, who died unmarried six years 
later. The Duke of Connaught was next in succession, When 
the Duke of Coburg was travelling abroad in July, 1900, with his 
married daughter, the Crown Princess of Roumania, he was in 
bad health, and his throat and tongue became so painful that he 
decided to stop at Vienna to consult the specialists there. They 
examined him, but did not inform him of the serious nature of 
his malady, and on the 26th of July he returned to Coburg. The 
next day the doctors rendered a report privately to Queen Victoria 
in which they revealed that her son’s condition was alarming. 
She was very distressed at the news, which came as a shock to her, 
especially as at her last meeting with her daughter-in-law the 
latter had been unaware of any immediate danger. Affie had 
been ill for some while, and his family had grown accustomed 
to the idea, and had not visualized the end coming so rapidly. 

On the first of August, Queen Victoria received the following 
telegram from her daughter-in-law : 


Dear Alfred passed away peacefully in his sleep this morning 
after having been with us in the garden in the afternoon. 
Most merciful release from long suffering. Cannot realize 
this terrible blow, 


The death of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-and-Gotha without 
male issue in the direct line immediately raised the question of 
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the succession to the Duchy. The Duke of Connaught was 
loath to give up his military career in the Army and to lose his 
English domicile in order to become a naturalized German, and 

to accept a slice of German territory under the sovereignty of 

is nephew, while William the Second—for his part-—made it 
a plain that the Duke would be expected to conform to the 
rules and regulations laid down by the German Emperor. As 
for the seventeen-year-old Prince Arthur of Connaught, when 
the question of the succession of the Duchy was put to him, he 
ave vent to his feelings upon the subject in forcible language. 
In the end the Duke of Connaught resigned his rights and those 
of his son in favour of his nephew, the young Duke of Albany, 
and the widowed Duchess of Albany was obliged to let her only 
son leave England to be trained to become the Reigning Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-and-Gotha under the Regency of the Duchess of 
Coburg’s son-in-law, Prince Emest of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, 
who was married to Princess Alexandra of Coburg. 

Even as a young boy Prince Arthur of Connaught had a 
mind of his own, as well as an independent spirit. While he was 
at Eton he wrote to his grandmother suggesting that the gift of a 
sovereign would be very acceptable. Queen Victoria sent him a 
half-sovereign, and accompanied it, in her turn, with a suggestion 
that he should earn the balance by diligently applying imself 
to his studies. A few days later she received another com- 
munication from her in which he informed her that 
he was no longer in need of the other half-guinea as he had put 
himself in funds by selling her letter to a collector of autographs. 

‘To go back to 1894—the year after the marriage of the eldest 
daughter of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-and-Gotha to the Crown 
Prince of Roumania, his second daughter became betrothed. She 
was likewise only seventeen. The maternal policy of marrying 
the girls young was still being pursued. On January oth, 1894, 
Affie telegraphed to his mother to inform her that Princess 
Victoria Melia of Coburg—known as Ducky in the family 
circle—was betrothed to her cousin, the Grand Duke Ernest of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, who had succeeded his father on the death 
of the latter on March 13th, 1892. 

The engagement was to be a short one, and it was arranged 
that the wedding should take place at Coburg on the 19th of 
April, 1894, and Queen Victoria went over to stay with her son 
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and daughter-in-law at Rosenau for the event. She was accom- 

anied by Princess Henry’of Battenberg, and an Entourage 
ehich included the Cotntees of Antrim. The Queen was fond 
of Rosenau, chiefly because it had been the birthplace of her 
husband and contained many memories of him, and so, though it 
was situated outside Coburg and was not as convenient as the 
big palace in the capital, she preferred to stay there, especially as 
—in this instance—the big palace was crammed with Royal 
guests. 

Among those who went over for the wedding were the 
Prince of Wales, his nephew, the German Emperor, the Grand 
Duke and Grand Duchess Vladimir of Russia—the grand- 
parents of the present Duchess of Kent—and the Grand Duke 
and Grand Duchess Sergius of Russia. 

Shortly before the wedding day the Tzarevitch Nicholas 
arrived unexpectedly. Everybody was very excited about his 
arrival, and wondered what it portended, and whether it meant 
that the engagement would be announced at last between himself 
and Princess Alix of Hesse-Darmstadt. The members of the 
Court circle argued that he had not come to Coburg solely to 
attend the welding of the Grand Duke Ernest to Princess 
Victoria Melita, and besides it was patent that he was deeply in 
love with Alicky. The death of her father, the Grand Duke 
Louis, had removed one obstacle to the marriage, as her brother 
did not object to her embracing the Orthodox Greek Church, 
Evidently, pointed out the observers of the little drama, some- 
thing had transpired which had caused the Tzarevitch to decide 
to try again to persuade her to alter her mind, and to consent 
to marry him.? 

Queen Victoria knew all about the difficulties of the religious 
question, and that her granddaughter could not arrive at a 
definite decision. As the Orthodox Greek Church was the State 
religion in Russia, and the Tzar was the head, it was obvious 
that a future Empress would have to adopt it as her religion, 


For information concerning the visit of Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
to Coburg in April, 1894, during the wedding of the Grand Duke Emest of 
Hesse-Darmstadt to Princess Victoria Melita of Coburg, and the Betrothal 
of the Tzarevitch Nicholas to Princess Alix of Hesse-Darmstadt, the 
authoress, Erica Beal, desires to acknowledge the gracious assistance of 
H.R.H. The Princess Beatrice. 
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The Holy. Synod was the Supreme Organ, and was presided 
over by a lay Procurator who represented the Emperor. Con- 
firmation took place at an early age, and some Russian children 
were confirmed when they were eight. The basis of the Ortho- 
dox Greek religion is that the Church is by Christ’s ordinance 
unalterable, and that its traditional forms were established in the 
beginning by Christ and His Apostles, and must neither be 
added to, nor altered. When Bishop Paul of Colomna disagreed 
with certain changes approved by the Holy Synod he was 
deposed from office, taken captive, beaten, and flung into prison, 
where he remained until he went raving mad and died. 

Princess Alix felt that it was a grave step for her to change 
her religion, and she did not know what to do for the best. She 
was very unhappy, and now that her brother was to be married 
she would have to give up her place to his wife, and since the 
fuarriage of her sisters she had rather enjoyed her small assump- 
tion of authority over her brother and the Hessian Court. She 
was the more willing, in consequence, to listen to Nicky when 
he pleaded his suit again, 

The day after the wedding of the Grand Duke Ernest to 
Princess Victoria Melita, the Tzarevitch and Princess Alix met 
in the Apartments in the reserved to Aunt Miechen, the 
Grand Duchess Vladimir, and later a family conference took 
place with the various uncles and aunts of the prospective 
bridegroom. These were the Duke and Duchess of Saxe- 
Coburg-and-Gotha, the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess 
Vladimir, and the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess Sergius of 
Russia. As a brother of Alexander the Third, the Grand Duke 
Sergius was an uncle of Nicky, while his wife was already an 
aunt-in-law, and in the event of her sister marrying the Tzarevitch 
would become his sister-in-law. 

Jn order to distinguish between the two Marie’s when both 
were staying in the same place, the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg- 
and-Gotha was known as Aunt Marie and the Grand Duchess 
Vladimir as Aunt Miechen. The former believed in Princes, as 
well as Princesses, marrying young. She thought her brother's 
son ought to have taken a wife before, and did her best to help 
Nicky forward in his wooing. 

Princess Alix was anxious that Queen Victoria should be 
told that she had promised to marry the Tzarevitch, but she and 
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her betrothed were too nervous to undertake the task, so the 
help of her sister, Ella, was enlisted, and the Grand Duchess 
Sergius undertook to break the news to their grandmother. 

Queen Victoria gives the following description about it in 
her Journal. 


CosBuRG, 
April 20th, 1894. 

Breakfasted alone with Beatrice. 

Soon after Ella came in, much agitated, to say that Alicky 
and Nicky were engaged, and begging that they might come 
in. I was quite thunderstruck as though I knew Nicky 
much wished it, I thought Alicky was not sure of her mind. 

Saw them both. Alicky had tears in her eyes, but looked 
very bright, and I kissed them both. Nicky said: “ She is 
much too good for me.” 

1 told him he must make the religious difficulties as easy 
as he could for her, which he promised to do. 

People generally seem pleased at the engagement, which 
has the drawback that Russia is so far away—the position a 
difficult one, as well as to the , nc of religion. But as her 
brother is married now, and they are really attached to one 
another, it is perhaps better so. 


The Tzarevitch was as excited as any young man in love. 
He writes the following description of his Betrothal day in his 
Diary: 

Cosure, 
April 20th, 1894. 
This is the most splendid, unforgettable day of my life. 

The day of my Betrothal to my dear, beloved Alicky. 

Shortly after ten o’clock she arrived at Aunt Miechen’s, 
and after we had talked together we came to an understanding. 
Oh, God! What a weight off my shoulders! And what 

a pleasure the news will be to dear Papa and Mama. I walked 

about for the rest of the day as if 1 was in a dream, and hardly 

knew what I was doing. 
William sat in the next room and waited for us to finish 
our talk with my uncles and aunts. 
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I went immediately with Alicky to see the Queen. From 
there we went to Aunt Marie, where the whole family em- 


braced each other through sheer joy. 

Afterwards, we accompanied Aunt Marie to church where 
a Thanksgiving Service was held. 

Later, we all went over to Rosenau to a which was 


given to celebrate Little Bee’s birthday. 1 had no desire to 
dance and preferred to stroll about the garden with my 
fiancée. 

I can hardly believe yet that I have a fiancée, 

When we returned home about a quarter-past six we 
found a pile of telegrams awaiting us. We dined at eight 
o'clock, and went out afterwards to look at the illuminations 
in honour of the wedding, and to attend a Concert in the 
Upper Hall. The String Orchestra of a Bavarian Regiment 
played marvellously. 

After a while Alicky and I went off together, and sat in 
the Salon.t 


The Little Bee to whom the Tzarevitch refers was, it will be 
remembered, Princess Beatrice of Coburg. She was celebrating 
her tenth birthday, and was overjoyed at having her godmother, 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, present at the anniversary. 
In 1909, she married Don Alfonso, Infante of Spain. 

On April 21st, Queen Victoria recorded in her Journal : 


CopurG, 
April 2182, 1894. 
Alicky and Nicky breakfasted with me, and were very 
dear. He is so natural, simple and kind. Gave them each a 
small souvenir. 


Unsuspected perhaps then by Queen Victoria there was a 
streak of obstinacy latent in her granddaughter’s disposition, 

1 For leave to make use of these, and of following extracts from the 
Diaries of Nicholas the Second, the Emperor of Russia, the authoress, 
Erica Beal, desires to acknowledge the gracious permission of H.R.H, The 
(late) Prince Valdemar of Denmark and the Heirs of the (late) Emperor. 
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coupled with a tendency to become obsessed by an idea to the 
verge of fanaticism. . 

The Empress Frederick seemed to be aware of these charac- 
teristics in Alix for, in speaking about the Princess to a mutual 
friend, after the announcement of the Betrothal, she said: 
“ Alix is very imperious and will always insist on having her own 
way. She will never yield one iota of the power that she 
imagines she possesses. I use the word “imagine” purposely 
in connection with my niece because she is given to very 
exaggerated ideas of her own cleverness and importance.” 

This may have sounded a harsh criticism, but subsequent 
events have proved it to be a shrewd one. The faults described 
by the Empress Frederick were the very faults which later 
prevented Alicky from coming to a sympathetic understanding 
with her mother-in-law. Marie Feodorovna was very out- 
spoken, and had scant patience with the form of self-assurance 
that arises from vanity. 

The death of her mother, the Grand Duchess of Hesse- 
Darmstadt made a considerable difference to Princess Alix. She 
was only a little girl] when her mother died from diphtheria in 
1878, aher a brief illness of six days. The family of brother 
and sisters were all ill from the same complaint, but in the case of 
the Grand Duchess it spread to her windpipe, and after that 
there was no hope of saving her life. A strong bond of sympathy 
existed between Queen Victoria and her daughter Alice, and 
while the latter lay dying at Darmstadt her mother could not 
rest in her bed at Windsor Castle, but awakened continually 
throughout the night and seemed to constantly perceive the 
figure of her daughter in front of her. The knowledge that 
Alice had died on the anniversary of her father’s death pro- 
foundly shocked the Queen. 

The Grand Duchess was inclined to be anti-German rather 
than pro-German. She had never forgotten the ience in 
July, 1866, when the Prussians occupied Darmstadt, and the 
privations suffered by the Hessians during the War with Prussia. 
She asked that her daughter should be christened Alix instead of 
Alice because she was afraid that if the Princess was named after 
herself it would be given a distorted German pronunciation. 
Years later, during the Great War, a report was circulated in 
some quarters in Russia that Alicky was pro-German, and this 
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report was subsequently revived during the revolution and used. 
against her, It was untrue. After her marriage the Tzaritza 
became very Russian. Her sympathies and her interests alike 
were bound up in her husband’s country. She was sincere in 
her devotion to Russia, and it was her misfortune that she did not 
possess the outwardly winning personality to impress casual 
observers with these facts. 

The Tzarevitch was passionately in love with his betrothed, 
and could see no fault in her. He was utterly and entirely 
absorbed in watching her, and overcome with excitement at the 
thought of having gained his desire to make her his wife. He 
wanted to confess everything about himself, about his feelings 
and his faults, and even about.a past love affair, In his over- 
sensitive frame of mind poor Nicholas began to think that he 
ought never to have had one, He poured out the tale to Alicky. 
The following lettert which she wrote to him during their 
engagement shows her attitude towards his confession. 


1894. 

‘What is past is past, and will never return, We are all 
tempted in this world, and when we are young we cannot 
always fight to hold our own against temptation, But so 
Jong as we repent, and return to the good and the straight 
path, God forgives us. 

1 love you even more since you told me- that little 
story, and your confidence in me touches me, oh! so 
deeply. 


If the Tzarevitch was temporarily permitting his heart to 
tule his head, his fiancée was doing nothing of the kind. She 
was already beginning to show signs that she intended the 
Tzarevitch to be the next in authority to his father in Russia, 
and to insist on his taking a firm attitude with everybody. In 


1 For leave to make use of this correspondence of Alexandra Feodorovna, 
Empress of Russia, the authoress, Erica Beal, desires to acknowledge the 
Bracious permission of H.R.H. The (late) Prince Valdemar of Denmark, 
and the Heirs of the (late) Emperor and Empress. 
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another letter written to him during their seven months engage- 
ment she adjures him. 


E 1894. 
Do not let others put themselves before you. Show that 
you know your own mind, and make other people remember 
who you are. 


The trouble was that until then the Tzarevitch had been quite 
contented merely to be charming, and had no desire to change. 
He disliked rows and preferred a placid existence in which he 
could pursue his favourite avocations, but he was—unforto- 
nately Ee his own peace of mind—in love with a Princess who 
intended him to be the Supreme Power when he succeeded to 
the Imperial Throne. Nicky was too absorbed in his fiancée to 
realize the direction in which she was leading him. 

On her return to England Queen Victoria gave an audience 
to the Prime Minister at Windsor Castle. They discussed the 
Betrothal of the Tzarevitch, and the fifth Earl of Rosebery told 
the Queen that he was of the opinion that it would tend to 
promote peace. 

On June 23rd, 1894, the Tzarevitch and Princess Alix, and her 
sister and brother-in-law, Prince and Princess Louis of Batten- 
berg, arrived at Windsor Castle on a visit. Princess Louis of 
Battenberg was a goddaughter of the Queen, and had presented 
her grandmother with a great-grandson, who was then nineteen 
months old, and of whom Her Majesty was very proud. One 
wonders what Queen Victoria would have said if she could have 
foreseen the future in which the second Marquess of Milford- 
Haven would act as a director on the commercial firms of Electro- 
lux, Limited, and the people’s stores, Marks and Spencer. In 
all probability, she would have applauded his business aplomb, 
It is certain that she would have been very distressed at his 
death at the early age of forty-five. 

On the evening of June 23rd, Queen Victoria was awaiting the 
birth of another great-grandchild, for at White Lodge, Rich- 
mond, the Duchess of York was expecting the birth of her first 
child, and its sex was a very important matter to England and, 
in consequence, to its great-grandmother. The Queen gave a 
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big dinner-party in honour of her Royal guests, and while they 
were still seated around the table the news was brought to her 
that a great-grandson had been born—the future Edward the 
Eighth. The whole Empire rejoiced at the news, and at Windsor 
Castle his great-grandmother gave thanks to God “for this 
reat mercy.” To the Queen, quite as much as to her subjects, 
the event held out the “ promise of golden days in that far-distant 
future which few of us can expect to see.”” 

On June 26th, Queen Victoria went to White Lodge to pay 
her first visit to the Infant Prince and to his mother. She was 
accompanied by the Tzarevitch and Princess Alix as well as by 
Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg. She was delighted 
with her new great-grandson, and gave him the pet-name of 
David. 

On the 8th of July, the Russian Priest, Yanicheff, who was 
Chaplain to Alexander the Third, and who was preparing Princess 
Alix for her reception into the Orthodox Gree! chun came to 
Windsor. The Tzarevitch presented him to the Queen, and 
after talking to the Priest, she remarked: “I considered him to 
be an enlightened and wide-minded man.” ; 

Another foreign Prince who stayed with the Queen at Windsor 
that month was the Archduke Franz Ferdinand of Austria, the 
nephew and heir-presumptive of the Emperor Francis Joseph. 
He had been on a visit to India, and the Queen was interested 
in hearing an account of his travels. She liked and approved of 
the Austrian Archduke. 

The same month the Queen paid a visit to Aldershot. The 
Duke of Connaught had been given the Command there, and 
his mother decided to go and stay at the Royal Pavilion. She 
took the Tzarevitch and Princess Alix with her, as well as two 
of her daughters, Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, and 
Princess Henry of Battenberg. Major-General Utterson was 
Commanding Officer at the old permanent barracks, Infantry 
Brigade, and the Duke of Connaught instructed him to organise 
a Torchlight Tattoo for the entertainment of Her Majesty and 
the Royal party. It proved to be such a success that it became 
an annual function, and, in 1908, was converted into the Search- 
light Tattoo. The first Tattoo in 1894 was held on July 11th. 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, were represented by 
four torch-bearing patrols, each led by a band playing national 
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marches, The company wound in and out of Rushmoor Copses, 
and finally formed up outside the Pavilion grounds, where the 
massed bands performed a programme of military music. 

The Queen thought it “an inspiring spectacle,” with the 
blazing trail of the lighted torches against the darkened sky- 
line, and the sound of the drums and massed instruments, 

On the 16th of July, Queen Victoria set out once more for 
White Lodge to attend the Christening of her great-grandson. 
She was again accompanied by the Tzarevitchand Princess Alicky, 
as well as by Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg and their 
two eldest children, Drino and Ena. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Queen handed 
the “ dear, fine baby ” to the Primate. 

After tea, Queen Victoria was photographed holding the 
infant Prince on her lap, and with her son, the Prince of Wales, 
standing on one side of her, and her grandson, the Duke of 
York, on the other. She was very proud of this pictorial 
representation of the four generations. 

‘When Queen Victoria went to Osborne that summer she was 
accompanied by the Tzarevitch and Princess Alix, but the 
former only remained for a few days as the news of his father’s 
health was not reassuring, and on the 23rd of July he set out on 
the return journey to Russia. It was to be his last visit to Cowes 
as the Tzarevitch. When he went to Osborne the next time it 
was to be as the Emperor of Russia. 


CHAPTER XIII 


DIARY OF TZAR: 
NICHOLAS THE SECOND, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA 


Letter from German Emperor to Queen Victoria about the sick Tzar— 
Extracts from Queen Victoria’s Journal—Death-bed of Alexander the 
Third described in Diary of Nicholas the Second—Imperial funeral in 
Russia—Description in Queen Victoria’s Journal of Memorial Service 
at Windsor—Marriage of Alexandra Feodorovna to Nicholas the 
Second, November 26th, 1894—Nicky describes his wedding day in his 
Diary—Extract from Queen Victoria’s Journal about wedding— 
Monsieur de Staal and General Tchertkoff{—Impression conveyed 
by Nicholas—Prince Sergius Volkonsky—Birth of Grand Duchess 
Olga Nicolaevna—Tzar describes the birth in his Diary—Month 
later in England—December 14th, 1895—Birth of future George the 
Sixth—Prophecy by Queen Victoria—Visit of Dowager-Empress of 
Russia to the Queen—Extract from Queen’s Journal—Coronation 
of Emperor and Empress of Russia—Terrible accident on Kodynshoie 
Polye—Untrue statements about Nicky and Alicky—Their visit to 
Balmoral, 1896—New invention “animated photographs "—! 
from Empress Frederick to Queen Victoria about Nicky—Effect of 
his mistaken policy. 

'N August, 1894, the ill-health of the Russian Emperor, 
Alexander the Third, became more noticeable. The follow- 


ing letter from the German Emperor to Queen Victoria 
mentions the subject : 


Neves PALAIS, 


August 24th, 1894. 
Mos? BELOVED GRANDMAMA, 
The news I got from St, Petersburg is not very good. 
The poor Emperor is suffering, and Christian of Denmark— 
who just passed through here—told me the Emperor looked 
very ill and pale. 
From a private well-informed source I hear they fear it is 
Bright's disease. 
2g 
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‘We fancy Russia wants to strike an unexpected blow in the 
East, and to keep us from helping anybody they are going to 
attack they have marshalled the enormous forces on our 
frontier. 

This state of affairs—with an ill, if not half-dying Emperor 
unable to control the Slavophile Party—is rather ticklish, 
and we must with great care and attention observe what is 
going on at St. Petersburg. 


In October, the news from Livadia confirmed that the Tzar 
was ill there from inflammation of the kidneys, and that hope 
of his recovery had been abandoned. Princess Alix of Hesse- 
Darmstadt set out for Russia, and reached it in time to see the 
dying Emperor. He inquired for his sister-in-law, Queen Olga 
of Greece, of whom he was very fond, and a message was 
despatched asking her to come at once to Livadia. She and her 
mother, the Grand Duchess Alexandra Josephovna—known as 
Grannie in the Imperial circle—arrived in time to take farewell 
of the Emperor. He was afraid that he would not live to see his 
other sister-in-law, the Princess of Wales, and made a supreme 
effort to write a few lines to be given to her in the event of his 
dying before her arrival. “ Alix will be a comfort to Marie,” 

e said, 

The Empress Marie Feodorovna was utterly grief-stricken 
though she struggled to conceal her anguish from her husband, 
and not to sadden his death-bed with it. She had always regarded 
him as a strong man and had expected him to live to a good age. 
She was bewildered at the—to her—unexpected ending to his 
illness. 

The following extracts from Queen Victoria’s Journal describe 
the course of events : 


BALMORAL, 
October 28th, 1894. 
Heard from Ella that the Emperor of Russia seemed weaker. 
The action of the heart being so feeble. 
1 hear daily from Nicky and Alicky, as well as the Bulletins 
from St. Petersburg. 
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BALMORAL, 
November ist, 1894. 

The moment I came home Beatrice brought a telegram 
from Wernher saying that the poor Emperor had died at 
two-fifteen. 

Though it was to be expected for some time past that 
the illness must terminate fatally the news seemed almost 
incredible and very sad. 

Almost directly afterwards had a telegram from Alicky 
and Nicky as follows : 


Dearest beloved father has been taken from us. He 
gently went to sleep. 


Poor Minny! How my heart bleeds for her, and poor 
dear Nicky and darling Alicky. May God help them all ! 

What a terrible load of responsibility and anxiety has been 
laid upon the poor children. 1 had hoped and trusted they 
would have many years of comparatiye peace and happiness 
before ascending to this thorny ne. 

So distressed about dear Alix and Bertie arriving too late. 
They got the news at Vienna. 


Queen Victoria always called Marie Feodorovna by the diminu- 
tive name of Minny. She had shown an interest in her from 
the time of the betrothal of her sister, Alexandra, to the Prince 
of Wales, and she never ceased to show it. 

The Diary written by Nicholas the Second contains a descrip- 
tion of the death-bed of the late Emperor Alexander the Third. 
It is given below. 


Livap1a, 
November ist, 1894. 
My God ! What a day this has been ! 
The Lord has called our adored and greatly beloved father 
to Himself. 
My head feels completely dazed. I cannot believe that it 
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is true that he has left us. Such a calamity appears to me tobe 
incredible and beyond belief. 

We spent the whole of the morning upstairs with Papa. 
His breathing became laboured, and he had to have oxygen 
administered all the time. About two o'clock he received 
the Last Sacrament, and soon afterwards slight tremblings 
commenced, and the end approached rapidly. 

For over an hour Father Johann stood beside his bed and 
supported his head. 

It was the death-bed of a Saint. 

Oh, God! Help us in these difficult days! Poor, dear 
Mama, 

A Service was held in Papa’s bedroom at nine-thirty in 
the evening. 

I feel overcome with grief. 

My dear Alicky has pains in the feet again.? 


The impression left on the mind of the reader after perusing 
the foregoing is that Nicholas was too dazed to write coherently, 
His allusion to his fiancée’s feet is an anticlimax, but it is compre- 
hensible when one remembers that he was obsessed by her, 
and that his mentality seems to have been the kind which is 
obsessed by trifles to the exclusion of affairs of larger moment. 
Again and again throughout his reign, when some important 
crisis occurred which needed his entire attention and concentra~ 
tion, he would pass some trivial remark which showed that he 
was not concentrating his mind on the problem. 

On the 2nd of November, 1894, Princess Alix of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt was received into the Orthodox Greek Church in the names 
of Alexandra Feodorovna, and it was decided that her marriage 
to the newly-acceded Emperor should be solemnized as quickly 
as possible. The Prince and Princess of Wales promised to 
remain in St. Petersburg for it. The King and Queen of Den- 
mark had arrived, having travelled to Russia in order to comfort 
their daughter, Marie Feodorovna, in her sorrow, and her 


1 For leave to make use of these and following extracts from the Diaries 
of Nicholas the Second, the Emperor of Russia, the authoress, Erica Beal, 
desires to acknowledge the gracious permission of H.R.H. the (late) 
Prince Valdemar of Denmark and the Heirs of the (late) Emperor, 
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sister-in-law, the Duchess of Saxe~-Coburg-and-Gotha, was also 
with her. 

The funeral of the late Emperor took place on the 19th of 
November. The weather was exceptionally cold, and the snow 
lay thickly on the ground as the long procession slowly wound 
its way up the Nevsky Prospect (Avenue). Some of the cadets 
from the Alexander the Second Cadets’ School were chosen to line 
a portion of the route, but several of the lads were overcome 
by the intense cold, and collapsed in the street at their posts. 

Queen Victoria gives a description in her Journal of the 
Memorial Service at Windsor, and the messages received by 
Her Majesty. The extract is given below. 


‘WInpsor CASTLE, 
November 19th, 1894. 

Had a Memorial Service in the Chapel at eleven at the 
hour the final funeral was to take place at St. Petersburg. 
The music was beautiful, and 2 fine Russian hymn—always 
sung at funerals throughout the Greek Church—was sung 
without accompaniment, and was very impressive. The 
service lasted half-an-hour, 

Heard from Marie by telegraph as follows : 


Funeral Service just over. Most impressive. Dear 
Minnie bore up with remarkable fortitude. 


Received letters. Two touching ones from Nicky and 
Alicky, from Bertie, General Ellis and Charlotte Knollys. 
All from Moscow. Beatrice read them to me as I cannot 
well manage it with my stupid old eyes. 

Had a telegram from Bertie—All had gone off well, and 
had been very impressive, but lasted three-hours-and-a-half. 
Poor Minnie had kept up most bravely, and shown great 
fortitude. 


Throughout the illness of Alexander the Third, his wife 
had maintained ber outward composure, and had tried her 
hardest not to distress him by the sight of her grief. When 
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her sister, the Princess of Wales, arrived she gave vent to her 
sorrow for the first time. She flung herself into Alexandra’s 
arms while the tears poured unchecked down her cheeks, 

A week after the funeral service of the late Emperor his 
eldest son was married to Alexandra Feodorovna on the anaiver- 
sary of the birthday of his mother, the Dowager-Empress. 
The deep Court mourning was suspended for the wedding, 
and the bride and her future mother-in-law put off their heavy 
crepe-trimmed garments for the day and donned them again 
the following morning. 

Marie Feodoroyna had been unable to grieve in privacy 
as one of her husband’s subjects could have done. Court 
etiquette laid down that all sorts of ceremonial details in con- 
nection with the wedding must receive her approval. Such 
a seemingly petty detail as to whether the bride’s train should 
be made of cloth-of-silver to match her gown—the traditional 
material for the bride of a Tzarevitch, or—as the bridegroom 
was already the Emperor—whether some other distinguishing 
material should be used had to be referred to the Dowager- 

ess for her decision. She gave it in favour of cloth-of- 
ga for the train, and so Alexandra Feodorovna was a golden 
and silver bride. 

Some people have thought it was an ill omen for the future, 
that the first public appearance in Russia of the bride-elect 
of the Emperor should jie been on the occasion of the funeral 
of the late Tzar. When the wedding took place seven days 
later in the Royal Chapel at the Winter Palace a sense of depres- 
sion seemed still to be hanging over everybody, A guest who 
was present said afterwards: “ The Dowager-Empress’s eyes 
were red from weeping, and she leaned heavily on the arm 
of her father throughout the ceremony, and seemed to be in- 
capable of standing without his support. King Christian did 
his utmost to staunch her grief, but without success. Altogether, 
it was a depressing beginning to the marriage. of the young 
couple.” 

The Dowager-Empress had yet another ordeal to face on 
her son’s wedding day. According to the Russian custom 
the bride and bridegroom had to be met on the threshold of 
their new home and Blessed with the Holy Image of the Saviour, 
and then presented with the traditional bread and salt which 
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was supposed to bring them good fortune, and which consisted 
of a round loaf of rye bread, and a salt cellar filled with salt. 
When Marie Feodorovna was married she and her bridegroom 
were greeted in this fashion by the Grand Duke Constantine 
Nicolaievitch—her uncle-in-law—and his wife, the Grand 
Duchess Alexandra Josephovna, who were the parents of Queen 
Olga of Greece. Now it fell to the lot of Marie Feodorovna 
to greet her son and daughter-in-law, and in the very palace to 
which her husband had brought her as a bride. She contrived 
to hide her own emotion, and to perform the traditional ceremony 
with outward composure, 

Nicholas the Second gives the following description of his 
wedding day in his Diary. 


St. PETERSBURG, 
November 26th, 1894. 

To-day is my wedding day. 

After partaking of coffee as usual we went to dress ourselves. 
I wore Hussars uniform. 

At eleven-thirty I drove with my brother Misha to the 
Winter Palace. All along the Nevsky Prospect troops were 
stationed to await the arrival of Mama with Alicky. 

We waited in the Arabian Room while Alicky dressed in 
the Malachite Room at the Winter Palace, and at ten past 
one we went into the Royal Chapel. I could hardly believe 
it when I came out from there a married man. 

My four Groomsmen were Misha, George, Cyril and 
Sergey. 

A huge Silver Swan was presented to us in the Malachite 
Room as a joint gift from the family. 

After Alicky had changed her dress we drove to the Kazan 
Cathedral in a coach, which was harnessed in the Russian 
fashion, with a postillion in front. The streets were thronged 
with people, and owing to the immense pressure of the 
crowd our coach only made a passage-way through with the 
utmost difficulty. . 

At the Ainchkoff Palace the Uhlan Regiment of Body- 
guards formed 2 Guard of Honour in the courtyard. 

Mama waited for us in our room with the Bread and 
Salt. 
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Alicky and I dined at eight o'clock. We sat and answered 


telegrams throughout the evening, and went to bed early 
as I had a severe headache. 


The four Groomsmen who attended the Tzar were his two 
younger brothers, the Tzarevitch George and the Grand Duke 
Michael Alexandrovitch, who was always called Misha in the 
family circle, his first cousin, the Grand Duke Cyril Vladi- 
mirovitch—an uncle of the present Duchess of Kent—and the 
Grand Duke Sergius Michailovitch, who was a brother-in-law 
of his eldest sister, Xenia. 

Queen Victoria’s Journal contains the following account 
of how she spent her granddaughter’s wedding day. 


Winosor CasTiz, 
November 26th, 1894. 

My thoughts constantly with dear Alicky, whose wedding 
takes place to-day. 1 prayed most earnestly for her, and 
felt so sad I could not be with her, 

Heard from Bertie that the wedding had gone off extremely 
well. Alicky had looked lovely. 

Gave a large dinner in honour of the wedding at which I 
Proposed the Healths of Nicky and Alicky in the following 
words : 


“T wish to propose the Healths of their Majesties, 
the Emperor and Empress of Russia, my dear grand- 
children.” 


And I stood while the Russian National Anthem was played. 

How I thought of darling Alicky. And how impossible 
it seemed that gentle little, simple Alicky should be the 
great Empress of Russia, 

Received the following pretty telegram from Nicky. 


Words fail me to express to you how deeply thankful 
1 am to you for appointing me Colonel-in-Chief of the 
gallant Scots Greys. The wedding went off well. Dearest 
Alicky not tired. Tender love from us both, 
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Nicholas the Second decided to have alterations made in 
the interior of the Winter Palace, his original intention being 
to make it his principal home, and to use Tzarskoe Selo as a 
country residence. As the latter e was also undergoing 
renovations, and as his mother taken up her abode at the 
Ainchkoff Palace in St. Petersburg, it left no separate establish- 
ment available in the capital, or its vicinity, for the use of the 
Emperor and his Consort, and for the first few months after 
their marriage therefore Nicky and his wife were obliged to 
occupy 2 portion of the Ainchkoff Palace. This arrangement 
did not please Alexandra Feodorovna as she would have preferred 
to be alone with her husband, and it brought him besides into 
frequent association with his mother, a condition of affairs 
which his wife wished to prevent. 

At the time of the accession of Nicholas the Second the 
British Ambassador at the Russian Court was Sir Frank Lascelles. 
He only remained there until August, 1895, after which he was 
appointed British Ambassador in Germany. He admired the 
young Empress, and the ease and dignity of her bearing when she 
received the members of the Diplomatic Corps. It was jealousy 
of her mother-in-law and over-anxiety to dominate her husband 
that caused her to lose some of her dignity later, and to alienate 
so many people, 

In D ' 1894, Queen Victoria received Monsieur de 
Staal and General Tchertkoff at Osborne. The latter came 
to officially announce the death of the late Emperor and the 
accession of Nicholas. The following extract from the Queen’s 
Journal describes the audience. 


OSBORNE, 
December 21st, 1894. 
After tea went down with Beatrice to the Drawing-Room, 
and received there Monsieur de Staal with his recredentials 
and the Special Envoy, General Tchertkoff, sent to announce 
the Emperor’s death and Nicky’s accession. 
He is a very fine looking old man with a long white beard. 
Had a large Dinner Party in the Durbar Room with all 
my ladies and gentlemen, Monsieur de Staal, General Tchert- 
koff, and Count Schonvaloff (a son of Count Pierre Schon- 
valoff, former Russian Ambassador). 
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Monsieur de Staal, who is very agreeable, sat next to 
me and talked much of the poor Emperor's death, of Nicky and 
what satisfaction his reception of the Poles had given, and 
his promise that the observance of their religion would no 
longer be interfered with. 

Both de Staal and General Tchertkoff were full of anxiety 
that Nicky should not overwork himself, and begged me to 
write and urge this on him. 


Nicholas the Second seemed to convey a different impression 
of himself to different people. There were two Princes at the 
Imperial Russian Court by the name of Volkonsky. One 
of them was Prince Vladimir Michaelovitch Volkonsky. He 
and the new Emperor had been playmates in their boyhood, 
and the Prince was in favour with the young Empress until 
he fell foul of her good graces owing to his avowed dislike 
of Rasputin, The other was Prince Sergius Volkonsky, the 
Director of the Imperial Opera House and of the Imperial 
Russian Ballet. He lost his appointment subsequently owing 
to a disagreement with Kschessinska, the Premiére Ballerina, 
One day he issued certain instructions to her in his capacity 
as Director, and she resented it. She used her influence to 
get him dismissed, but when the news of her action leaked out, 
the townspeople were so indignant that they retaliated at her 
next performance by abstaining from applauding her, 

Prince Sergius Volkonsky revealed an interesting sidelight 
on the character of Nicholas the Second once when he was 
discussing the Emperor with a friend. He said: “ When one 
talks to him one has the feeling that one is standing in an empty 

lace.” 
. He was not quite so severe in his criticism of the Empress, 
of whom he remarked: “She is merely a walking image. 
All her movements, whether entering or leaving a room are 
nothing but a pantomine. In the course of my two 
directorship of the Imperial Theatres I only heard her speak 
once, and that was when I was talking to the Emperor about the 
ballet skirts worn by the dadlerinas, at which the Empress 
Passed the comment—and justly so—that they were far too 
ort.” 
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Before the anniversary of her wedding day came round 
Alexandra Feodorovna gave birth to a child) The Russian 
nation had hoped that an heir to the throne would be born, and 
some disappointment was expressed when the official announce- 
ment was made that the Imperial infant was a Princess. Nicholas 
describes the event in his Diary. The passage is given below. 


TZARSKOR SELO, 
November 15th, 1895. 

This has been a day which I shall never forget, and during 
which I have suffered cruelly. At one o’clock this morning 
dear Alicky’s pains commenced, and prevented her from having 
any further sleep. 

She lay in bed the whole day suffering—the poor thing ! 
I could not look at her without sympathising with her in her 
anguish, 

Dear Mama arrived about two o’clock from Gatchina, and 
the three of us—Mama, Ella and myself remained with Alicky, 
and did not stir from her side. 

Precisely at nine o’clock we heard the squall of a child, 
and all three of us breathed a sigh of relief at the sound, 

We have called the litle daughter—whom God has sent 
us—Olga. After all the excitement and fright was over a 
feeling of intense joy overwhelmed me at the thought of what 
has happened. 


The pregnancy of the Empress had delayed the Coronation 
ceremonies, but the preparations for this event went forward 
rapidly now. 

In England, a month later, the Duchess of York gave birth 
to a second son—the future George the Sixth. Sandringham, 
which had been associated so often in the past with sorrow 
and sickness, was to be associated instead with the joyous 
event of the birth of a son, and though the infant Prince had 
been bor at York Cottage and not at the big residence, still 
it seemed to lift some of the gloom which had previously over- 
shadowed the Prince of Wales’ Norfolk home. 
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Queen Victoria was at Windsor preparing to keep the mournful 
anniversary of her husband’s death, and to make her annual 
pilgrimage to the Royal Mausoleum. Every year the Queen 
and the members of the Royal family attended a Memorial 
Service in memory of the Prince Consort and his daughter, 
Alice. The Queen rose on the morning of December 14th, 1895, 
feeling very depressed, but on going into her dressing-room 
she found two telegrams awaiting her, one from her grandson, 
Georgie, and another from the Welsh physician, Sir John 
Williams, informing her that her granddaughter-in-law had given 
birth to a son at three o’clock that morning. 

In the light of future events there is something prophetic 
about the following comment, penned by Queen Victoria in her 
Journal, about the birth of another great-grandson, 


‘Winpsor CAstLE, 
December 14th, 1895. 
Georgie’s first feeling was regret that this dear child should 
be born on such a sad day. 
I have a feeling that it may be a blessing for the dear little 
boy, and may be looked upon as a gift from God. 


Nicholas the Second had reigned for over a year before 
his Coronation took place, and some of the high hopes aroused 
by his accession had failed to materialize. An atmosphere of 
coldness was undermining the former pleasant relations between 
the two Powers of Russia and Great Britain. Queen Victoria 
was concerned, and when the Dowager-Empress of Russia 
visited her at Cimiez, where she was staying in the April preceding 
the Tzar’s Coronation, she took the opportunity to speak to 
Marie Feodorovna about it, and about the death of the Russian 
Chancellor, Monsieur de Giers. It will be remembered how 
eee ig Bes. Ceara had been vhea the late Tzar, 

lexander the Third, pr fishing to listening to a forei, 
dispatch. The Queen felt that Monsieur de Giers b had ass neo 
English, and that this fact had contributed to a friendly atmosphere 
between the countries. Lord Salisbury—the Prime Minister— 
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held the opinion that Russia was now upholding France against 
England as regards Egypt, and ected a Russo-Franco 
alliance. Queen Victoria set down following account in 
her Journal of the discussion with the Dowager-Empress of 
Russia. 


CIMIEZ, 
April Sth, 1896. 

Very soon after luncheon dear Minny of Russia and her 
youngest children, Michael and Olga, arrived. I received 
her at the door, 

She looks still very young, though very sad. So like dear 
Alix in her way of speaking, and very simple. She talked 
much of dear Alicky, Nicky, and the baby. 

I spoke to her about being very unhappy that since the 
death of Monsieur de Giers Russia was no longer nearly so 
friendly to England, and begged her to mention this to Nicky. 
oe. said she would do so, and could not understand the 
coolness, 


Marie Feodorovna’s influence over Nicholas was not as strong 
as in the past. He was less impressed by the counsels of his 
mother than in the days of his bachelorhood, and sometimes 
more impressed by the advice offered by his wife, though she 
had not gained the ascendancy over him which she did later on. 

It was arranged for the Coronation of the Emperor and 
Empress to take place on the 26th of May, 1896. Queen Victoria 
was represented at it by the Duke of Connaught, and out of 
compliment to the Tzar’s appointment as Colonel-in-Chief of the 
Royal Scots Greys, the Colonel of the Regiment, Sir Alfred 
Welby, was attached to the Suite which accompanied His Royal 
Highness to Russia, The Duke of Connaught and Sir Alfred 
Welby remained in Moscow for three weeks and were féted and 
entertained everywhere. : 

The Grand Duke Sergius Alexandrovitch was acting as 
Governor-General of Moscow at the time of the Coronation. 
During the festivities the entire railway line connected with the 
‘Yaroslav district was kept exclusively for the use of the Imperial 
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trains conveying the many Russian and other Royalty to Moscow. 
The Grand Duke reserved a luxuriously-appointed train for his 
own use, whose saloon had been redecorated and re-upholstered 
at a cost of three thousand, five hundred pounds. Elaborate 
preparations were put in hand to transform the Smolensk Station 
in order to make it suitable for the reception of the Tzar on his 
arrival at Moscow. A wonderful pavilion was erected there, 
the central portion of which consisted of a drawing-room, 
furnished in the French style and period. Six of the Imperial 
Grand Dukes gathered at the station to meet the Emperor. 
They towered over the slight figure of Nicholas when he alighted 
from his saloon, and completely dwarfed him as they conducted 
him in state to the pavilion, where various presentations were 
made, after which the Emperor drove off to the Kremlin Palace. 

At the palace a procession of priests awaited him to perform 
the ancient ceremony of presenting him with the Bread and Salt. 
The Tokens were handed to him on a beautiful gold and silver 

latter. 

: The ceremony of the Coronation was performed in. the 
Uspenski Cathedral, and lasted for four hours. On the stroke of 
twelve the cannons thundered forth a salute from the Tainitsky 
Tower, while on the Ivan Veliki the bells pealed a triumphant 
chime. As the Imperial procession slowly approached the 
massive Gateway of Moscow a salute of seventy-one guns was 


The procession provided a grand spectacle. The picturesque- 
looking Kalmuch Chief-Mullah preceded the representatives 
from Asiatic Russia, and behind them walked a contingent of 
noblemen and Court officials in gorgeous uniforms, with their 
breasts covered in decorations. The Imperial Huntsmen in their 
green and scarlet uniforms were led by the Master-of the- 
Imperial-Hunt. The procession of gilt coaches which followed 
‘was a most impressive sight. The first one, drawn by six horses, 
conveyed the two Coronation Masters-of-the-Ceremonies hold- 
ing their Rods of Office, and in the second sat the Grand-Master- 
of-the-Ceremonies. His Gold-Stick-of-Office, which he clasped 
in his hand, was surmounted by a priceless emerald, whose 
flashing rays as it caught the sunlight evoked cries of admiration 
from the onlookers. Behind his coach rode a retinue of Kammer- 
Junkers in full-dress uniform, richly embroidered in gold braid, 
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and a three-cornered hat trimmed with white ostrich feathers. A 
train of gilt coaches followed them conveying important Per- 
sonages, and then came the central figure on whose behalf all 
this magnificence had been planned—Nicholas the Second. He 
‘was mounted on a milk-white charger, and behind him came a 
procession of Grand Dukes and Princes from foreign nations. 

Marie Feodorovna, the Dowager-Empress of Russia, followed 
in a gilt coach drawn by eight milk-white horses, each led by 
an Imperial groom. On the roof of the coach was affixed a 
crown which was studded with real gems. The people cheered 
vociferously as she drove past, and as she leaned forward to 
respond to their greetings she looked 2 beautifully regal figure 
in her Robes of State and glittering gems, and with her lovely 
brown eyes smiling in gracious acknowledgement, 

Last of all came the Empress. The panels of her coach were 
decorated in mural paintings, and the equipage was drawn by 
eight milk-white horses similar to those attached to her mother- 
in-law’s coach. The Empress looked very handsome, but the 
cheers accorded to her seemed to lack some of the spontaneous 
warmth of those given to Marie Feodorovna, just as her 
acknowledgment of them lacked the sympathetic under- 
standing and charm of the Dowager-Empress. 

The celebrations over the Coronation were marred by a 
terrible accident on the Kodynshoie Polye (Plain), situated three 
miles from Moscow. A Gala Féte was to be held there at which 
Coronation souvenirs, in the shape of mugs with a picture of the 
Emperor engraved on them, were to be given away. The 
crowds were so vast that the barricades which had been erected 
‘were useless to restrain them, and they broke them down, The 
ground had been dug into trenches in places in connection with 
military manceuvres held there and a number of the people tripped. 
Owing to the forward rush of those behind the former were 
unable to regain their balance and were knocked over, and 
trampled beneath the feet of the oncoming souvenir-seekers. 

The horror of the scene was increased in other parts of the 
Plain by the collapse of some wells which had been filled in by 
boarding. As the vacant spaces were filled with the bodies of 
the falling stumbling people their screams of agony rang 
out. It seemed as if the whole of the vast Xodynshoie Polye 
had temporarily become a battle-field of writhing, shrieking 
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humanity. Men and women and children in hundreds were 
trampled to death, while hundreds more were seriously injured. 

Twenty-two years later a party of Imperial Grand Dukes, 
together with the widowed Grand Duchess Elizabeth, were to 
meet their death by being flung down a well by a body of 
Bolshevists. 

It was an appalling ending to a day which was intended to 
be filled with rejoicing. After the Emperor and Empress returned 
to the Kremlin Palace they received the news of the disaster, on 
which they immediately changed their Coronation raiment, 
and hastened off to the hospitals to see the wounded. 

Sir Nicholas O’Connor had succeeded Sir Frank Lascelles as 
British Ambassador and he informed Queen Victoria by telegram 
that the Tzar and Tzaritza had paid daily visits to the wounded 
in the hospitals and had been unremitting in their attention, 
This is a direct contradiction of reports circulated by other 
authorities. According to one, the only member of the Imperial 
family who visited the hospital wards was the Dowager-Empress. 
A statement which makes the Emperor and Empress appear to 
be very hard-hearted and callous over the sufferings of their 
subjects, I have been informed by those closely connected with 
the Emperor and Empress that this statement is untrue. From 
the commencement of his reign it seems as if Nicholas suffered 
from mischief-making, and attempts to distort himself and his 
Consort in the eyes of the Russian peoples. Queen Victoria 
was afraid that the Grand Duke Sergius would be blamed for 
the disaster on the Kodynshoie Polye as he was the Governor- 
General, but Sir Nicholas O’Connor informed her that he 
considered that the accident was due to a lack of foresight on the 
part of the police authorities. In any event it was looked on 
by the superstitious as a sign of ill-omen to the reign of Nicholas 
the Second and his Consort. 

The Tzar and Tzaritza set out on a tour of Europe after their 
Coronation. They took their baby, the Grand Duchess Olga 
Nicolaevna, with them, and on the 22nd of September they arrived 
at Balmoral to stay with Queen Victoria. The Prince of Wales 
advised his mother to receive them in State instead of treating 
it as a domestic visit as it was the first one paid by the Emperor 
to England since his accession. Moreover, the Prince wished, 
as a matter of policy, to emphasise in the eyes of Enrope the 
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friendly relations between the Sovereigns of Russia and Britain. 
In consequence the Emperor and Empress were received with 
full ceremonial, and drove to the Castle accompanied by an 
Escort of the Royal Scots Greys and by Pipers and Torch- 
bearers. The Prince of Wales and the Duke of Connaught 
were in the carriage with them. The Empress was dressed entirely 
in white, and looked very handsome, 

They brought a large Suite with them, among whom were 
Count Woronzoff Dashkoff, Prince Galitizine, and Count 
Benckendorff. Queen Victoria was delighted with the baby 
Princess, and thought her a “ beautiful child, and large.” 

On the evening of their arrival the Queen gave a family 
dinner-party at the Castle, and those present at it included the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, Princess 
Beatrice—a widow of eight months now—her brother-in-law, 
Prince Francis Joseph of Battenberg, who married Princess 
Anna of Montenegro the following May, and the Duke and 
Duchess of York, and Princess Helena Victoria. 

The Princess of Wales and her daughter Princess Victoria were 
absent in Denmark attending one of the annual family reunions, 
but they joined the Royal house-party at Balmoral on the 2qth 
of September. 

Queen Victoria wished to establish friendly relations with 
Russia, and discussed the situation in Turkey and Armenia 
with the Tzar. Considerable indignation was being expressed 
over the massacres of the Armenians, and the Queen felt that 
unity between Russia and Great Britain would help to promote 
and to sustain peace. The Marquess of Salisbury was at Balmoral, 
and this gave the Prime Minister an opportunity to have several 
unofficial conversations with the Russian Emperor. The Tzar 
denied the probability ofa Russo-Franco alliance. Lord Salisbury 
told the Queen that he was impressed with the candour of the 
Emperor, and that he no longer feared, as he had done earlier 
in the year, that Russia was upholding France against England 
as regards Egypt. 

While the Russian Emperor and Empress were at Balmoral an 
interesting event took place. On the 3rd of October Mr. Downey, 
the Court Photographer, arrived at the Castle to make the first 
cinematograph pictures taken of Royalty in Great Britain. Queen 
Victoria was very impressed with the new invention. She walked 
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up and down the Terrace with her Royal guests, while some of 
her younger grandchildren and great-grandchildren skipped and 
jumped about, and the photographer wound the handle of his 
ine and recorded al their actions. A month later a per- 
formance of the “ Animated Pictures,” as they were called then, 
was given at Windsor Castle, and the Queen professed her 
delight, and said that she thought it clever and interesting, 

On the opposite page is reproduced a Still of one of the scenes 
which were shot at Balmoral, showing the Queen seated in her 
pony-carriage, with the Emperor and Empress beside her, and 
her daughter-in-law the Duchess of Connaught, and grand- 
daughters, and Prince Francis Joseph of Battenberg. 

On the last day of their visit, the 3rd of October, the Tzar and 
‘Tzaritza planted a tree in the grounds of Balmoral as a souvenir 
of their sojourn in Deeside. In the evening they said farewell to 
the Queen, and set forth on a State Visit to Paris. 

Alexandra Feodorovna was much admired by the French 
people, who praised her gentle demeanour and the simplicity 
of her manner. It was the first occasion on which a European 
Sovereign had honoured the French Republic by a State Visit, 
The following year, in August, 1897, the French President, 
Monsieur Félix Faure, paid a return visit to St. Petersburg. 

Already murmurs of dissatisfaction were being expressed in 
some quarters over Nicholas. The high hopes which had been 
entertained in the beginning about his progressiveness as a 
tuler had not materialized. The mouwjik was as suppressed as 
ever, and the toll exacted by Siberia was as heavy. The Empress 
Frederick was very concerned. She had entertained suspicions 
about Russia in the past. The following letter written to her 
mother two years later expresses her opinion of Nicholas and 
some of the methods of his dynasty. 


August 3181, 1898. 
Nicky is quite against Constitutions, or liberty for Russia. 
This I know, and would never grant the concessions which 
the Emperor Alexander the Second had lying ready written 
out in his table drawer, with only his signature waiting, when 
he fell a victim to the Nihilist bombs. 
The prisons in Siberia are as terrible as ever. The policy 
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as powerful, and the people have no redress. The oppression 
in he Baltic provinces is the same as under ‘Alecrider the 
Third. 

‘Therefore an era of peace seems hardly in accordance with 
the oppression and suffering of a race still governed by 
despotism, though the Tzar is as good and gentle and kind 
as a man can be, anxious for the welfare of his subjects, pure 
in mind and noble of intentions, true and upright, and 
endears himself to all who know him by his unaffected simple 
ways, and charming manners, so modest and quiet, and his 
winning expression. 


The charm was there still—but the mastery was lacking, 
Nicky found it increasingly hard to say “‘ No !” or to insist on 
an action being carried out if the exaction of such obedience 
involved him in any unpleasantness, He preferred to: leave 
to-morrow to fend for itself, whereas his grandmother-in-law, 
Queen Victoria, believed in the opposite policy of “ always 
being ready for any emergency.” The late Emperor had some- 
times pursued the principle of the iron heel. His son was 
inclined to go to the other extreme, and to be weak where it 
would have been better for himself and for his country had he 
stood firm, even at the cost of unpopularity in his domestic 
circle, 


CHAPTER XIV 


PASSING OF VICTORIA 


‘Wrong impression of last years of the Queen—Her mentality—Her choice 
in literature and novels—Her attitude to women and clothes—Short- 
haired Carmen Sylva, the Queen of Roumania—Visit to Balmoral— 
Queen Victoria and the arts—Musical parties—War clouds in 1897— 
Turkey declares War on Greece—Queen sends message to King of 
Denmark—His reply—Disruption in Royal family circl—Queen 
Victoria appeals to King of Greece—tliness of Queen of Denmark— 
Extracts from Queen’s Journal—Death of Queen Louise of Denmark 
Trouble with South Africa—Jameson Raid—German Emperor 
telegraphs to President Kruger—Indignation of Prince of Ws 
Qualities Queen Victoria admired in Mr. Joseph Chamberlain— 
Mobilisation, 1899—South African War—Mr. Balfour at Windsor 
—Queen surprises him—Effect of Wat on Queen's health—Bulletin— 
Last days at Oshorne—Death-bed of Queen Victoria—Her Majesty's 
last words—Her last journey—~Royal Funeral in London—Reunited, 


OME of the descriptions of Queen Victoria in the last 
S years of her life give the impression that she was physically 

feeble, obstinate, and querulous, and that she had not 
retained all her mental faculties. Some versions of her death-bed 
convey a similar impression. 1 have been quite solemnly assured 
that the last words uttered by the Queen concerned the future 
welfare of her pet dog. Queen Victoria was certainly fond of 
animals, but she was not one of those vapid women whose 
horizon is bounded by the welfare of their pet dog and whose 
conversation is limited to a repetition of the darling’s little ways. 
The Queen always put human beings before animals. She had 
a sense of perspective towards both and accorded each their place 
in the universe, It was inconsistent with her character that she 
should occupy her last moments on earth with messages about 
pet dogs. 

These descriptions given of the Queen seemed to be so at 
variance with her character as conceived in her own Journal 
and letters and from information supplied by living relations 
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and by the members of her Entourage that I approached her 
youngest daughter, Princess Beatrice, for confirmation concerning 
the last days at Osborne. I also asked a member of the Entourage 
who was In-Waiting during the last decade of Her Majesty’s 
reign to tell me her personal impression of the mental faculties 
of the Queen during that period. She informed me: “ Her 
Majesty retained her wonderful memory and all her faculties to 
the end.” 


It is wrong to state that Queen Victoria never read novels, 
and only allowed one of her Ladies-in-Waiting to read a work 
of fiction to her for the first time when she was nearing her 
eightieth birthday. The Queen was sixty-one when she read 
“* Jane Eyre,” and she said afterwards : “I think it isa wonderful 
book.” 

If one reads any of the book reviews which have been penned 
by Queen Victoria it is clear that she was a judge of literature, 
and that she admired a clever plot and preferred a good style 
of writing, 

The Queen did not care for stupid women any more than for 
insipid literature. Her eldest son took after his mother in liking 
‘women to have some brains. The Queen liked them also to be 
witty and able to sustain a spirited and intelligent conversation. 
She took an interest in fashions, and in new styles of hair-dressing, 
and encouraged her ladies who were In-Waiting to dress well. 
Her grandson, King George the Fifth, was much more conserva~ 
tive about hair-dressing than his grandmother. He did not care 
for the ladies In-Waiting at the Court during his reign to have 
shingled hair, and in deference to His Majesty they generally 
pinned on a false bun. I remember a relation of one of His 
Majesty’s nieces who had pretty shingled hair, and whenever 
she lunched at Balmoral she was careful to keep a hat on. 

When Queen Elizabeth of Roumania—known to many by 
her pen-name of Carmen Sylva—went to Balmoral in October, 
1890, to stay with Queen Victoria, she arrived at the Castle with 
her hair cut short. An advance style of the shingled heads of 
this century! The Queen did not dislike it. 

Queen Elizabeth spoke English without a trace of any accent. 
While she was at Balmoral she gave a reading in the evening 
after dinner of one of her plays—a Greek tale, which she rendered 
in German. The Queen enjoyed it. After Carmen Sylva left, 
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Queen Victoria said: “ Elizabeth is a wonderful and charming 
personality. She is unlike other people, and yet not eccentric 
in her manner.” 

Queen Elizabeth was not at all strong, and the Roumanian 
climate did not agree with her constitution, and caused her to 
suffer a good deal from feverish attacks, While she was in 
England she went to Llandudno to undergo Spa treatment. 

Three years later she became aunt-in-law to the granddaughter 
of Queen Victoria. The Crown Princess of Roumania did not 
endorse her grandmother’s favourable opinion of the Consort 
of King Carof the First, for aunt and niece-in-law did not always 
get on well together. It was a relief to both when the former 
Princess Marie of Coburg and her husband were given the 
Cotroceni Palace as a separate establishment. They were so 
extravagant in their expenditure at first though that King Carol 
had to come to the rescue and pay their debts. 

Queen Victoria encouraged the growth of music and literature, 
and during the last ten years of her reign musical parties were 
fashionable forms of entertainment. The year 1892 saw the 
début of Paderewski in London, He was honoured with several 
commands to play to Queen Victoria, and remarked after he 
had played to fet for the last time at Windsor Castle the year 
before her death : “ The Queen has always been a potent figure 
to me from the first time I had the honour of meeting her.” 

In 1895, the Marquess of Salisbury once more assumed office 
as Prime Minister and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Sir Eric Barrington, the fourth son of the sixth Viscount Bar- 
rington, again acted as Private Secretary to him at the Foreign 
Office. Lady Barrington was a well-known hostess, whose 
parties were reputed to savour of the Salon for representatives 
of the diplomatic and political world, as well as men of letters, 
artists, and musicians were to be met at them. At the Soirées 
given by Lady Barrington such diverse notabilities of the arts 
gathered as Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema and Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, Mr. Henry James—the American author, Madame Albani, 
Madame Adelina Patti, and Mr. Edward Santley and Sir John 
Stainer. Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, was a frequent 
guest at the musical parties given by famous society hostesses in 
the “nineties. She is a talented painter and sculptor herself, and 
some of her work is still exhibited at Kensington Palace. 
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On the 22nd of July, 1896, Princess Maud of Wales, the 
youngest daughter of the Prince and Princess of Wales, was 
married to her cousin, Prince Charles of Denmark. By his election 
to the throne of Norway in 1905 as King Haakon the Seventh, he 
carried on to the third generation the family tradition of accepting 
a Crown which had been inaugurated by his grandfather, Christian 
the Ninth, King of Denmark, and adopted in the second genera- 
tion by his uncles and aunts. The seed sown by the first 
generation was blossoming into international kingdoms now. 
When Prince Charles became the King of Norway his father, 
then Crown Prince of Denmark, gave him some sound advice 
on the subject of monarchy, and ended with the sensible words : 
“ Only in close co-operation with the people can a Government 
find the strength to carry out its heavy responsibilities.” 

Queen Victoria looked forward to a tranquil ending to her 
reign, but on the 17th of April, 1897, Turkey declared War against 
Greece, and this seemed to be the signal for hostilities to break out 
elsewhere. The Queen detested War as much in her old age as 
she had done years ago. She sent a personal message to the 
King of Denmark in which she expressed her anxiety and begged 
him to use his influence with his son, the King of Greece, to 
try and persuade the latter to put an end to the War. 

Sir Charles Scott was then acting as British Minister at Copen- 
hagen. King Christian made a personal call on him after receiving 
the message from Queen Victoria, and told him: “1 would 
gladly do anything in my power to assist to stop bloodshed, 
but I am powerless to influence the King of Greece in political 
matters. He retains very strong, independent views. For years 
past I have abstained from offering him any advice upon political 
matters,” 

Once again, as in 1864, in 1866, and in 1885, there were 
divided interests within the Royal family. Queen Victoria 
sighed as she looked back over the years. She thought of the 
mental distress endured by her daughter-in-law, Alix, in 1864, 
before and after the birth of Prince Albert of Wales, and the 
intense anxiety suffered by the young mother over Denmark 
and the War with Prussia. She remembered her own deter- 
mination to remain neutral and the pain which the decision 
inflicted on Alix. She recalled the strained relations between 
Vicky and Alix over the annexation by Prussia of the Duchies 
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of Schleswig and Holstein.’ She recollected the consequence of 
the Prussian Ultimatum in 1866, and the discord which it sowed 
between her own daughters, the Crown Princess of Prussia and 
the Grand Duchess of Hesse-Darmstadt. She thought of her 
granddaughter Sophia, born to Vicky during the Franco-Prussian 
‘War and who—in her turn and generation—was now torn in 
conflicting directions through the present War between Turkey 
and Greece and the attitude assumed by her eldest brother, the 
German Emperor towards her father-in-law, the King of Greece. 
She thought of the year 1884 and her daughter-in-law Marie, 
and how the Duchess of Edinburgh gave birth to the Little Bee 
during the tension between Russia and England in connection 
with the Russian advance in Afghanistan, and that War was 
only averted by the decisive action of the British Government 
in mobilising the troops. Memory brought back many scenes 
from the past to Queen Victoria. She perceived that history was 
repeating itself. England must join in the Blockade of Crete, 
and this fact would mean that the Princess of Wales would be 
torn in two directions betwixt her love for her husband’s country 
and her love for her brother, the Grecian monarch, while in 
Greece itself the effect of the Blockade would be to induce a 
feeling of bitterness against England. 

‘These international crises which persistently recurred through- 
out the years were the cause of disruption in the family circle, 
apart from setting nation against nation. It shattered the 
harmony between the various relations and in-laws, and caused 
a strained spirit to creep into their association. It even affected 
correspondence since it was impossible to write freely to some- 
body whose interests were, in loyalty to their husband or wife, 
conflicting, and with the unwelcome thought to hinder composi- 
tion that any impulsive or unguarded speech might precipitate 
anational crisis, The average business man can forget his business 
when he leaves the office. Royalty are not so fortunately 
situated. They can never forget their business of King or Queen- 
ship, and especially is this the case where a son or a daughter 
is married to a Prince or Princess of a Foreign Power. 

At this juncture the Princess of Wales was obliged to be 
circumspect in her correspondence with her father, the King 
of Denmark, with her sisters, the Dowager-Empress of Russia 
and the Duchess of Cumberland, and also with her brother, the 
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King of Greece. She could be more natural with her eldest 
brother, the Crown Prince of Denmark, and wholly natural with 
her youngest brother, Prince Valdemar. He was now in his 
thirty-ninth year, and a sympathetic understanding existed 
between his eldest sister and himself, The Empress Frederick 
tried to console her sister-in-law Alix, but she was unhappy 
herself over the state of affairs. She was aware that her eldest 
son, the German Emperor, was no friend to the King of Greece 
in spite of his sister Sophia having married the Duke of Sparta, 
the Crown Prince. 

On the 3rd of May, 1897, Queen Victoria dispatched a personal 
appeal to King George begging him to withdraw his troops. A 
battle followed at Velestino, and it appeared that the Turkish 
Army was winning. The Princess of Wales was afraid that the 
Greeks would be crushed by the enemy, and implored her mother- 
in-law to persuade the Russian Emperor, Nicholas the Second, to 
join Her Majesty in obtaining an Armistice. At this stage the 
German Emperor stepped into the international limelight. 
Ascertaining in advance that his help was to be asked, he made 
King George and the Grecian Government cede to him through 
his sister, the Duchess of Sparta, for his intervention, and 
proceeded to grant it on his own terms. 

William was an opportunist. The pity was that having grasped 
an opportunity he lacked the perspective to turn it to the fest 
advantage. He did not possess his grandmother’s ability to 
visualise a situation from more than one national angle. The 
horizon of William was bounded by Prussia and himself. He 
failed, as Prince Bismarck had failed, and as Hert Hitler fails 
in the present century, to perceive that a policy of brute force 
and annexation does not always produce the desired end. 

On the 26th of April, 1898, Prince Christian of Denmark, the 
eldest son of the Crown Prince Frederick, married Princess 
Alexandrine of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. They met at Cannes, 
‘were mutually attracted to each other, and the official announce- 
ment of their Betrothal followed in due course. There is a story 
about an incident which happened some years after their marriage. 
The former Prince Christian had succeeded his father to the 
throne of Denmark, and he and the Queen were paying 2 visit to 
England. A luncheon was given at the Danish Club in London 
at which they were present. King Christian made a speech. 
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After he had concluded Queen Alexandrine rose, with her glass 
in her hand, and proposed the Toast: “ MyKing!” Two words 
only, but very significant of her feelings towards her husband. 

On the 18th of July, 1898, the Prince of Wales had an accident. 
He was paying a visit to Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild at 
Waddesdon, and slipped on the staircase and fell, fracturing his 
knee-cap. In spite of the injury he insisted on going to Cowes 
as usual for the Regatta though he was obliged to view it from 
the yacht, the Osborne. Prince Nicholas of Greece was a guest 
in the yacht, and finding his uncle Bertie was getting rather 
bored, he gave him a lesson in the new game of bridge. The 
Prince of Wales subsequently became quite a bridge enthusiast. 

While the Prince was in the Oséorne the news was received 
that his mother-in-law, the Queen of Denmark, had been taken. 
very ill. She had been suffering from her heart for some years. 
The following extract from Queen Victoria's Journal describes 
the Queen of Denmark’s illness, and how the news was brought 
to her by the Duchess of York. 


OSBORNE. 
August 2nd, 1898. 

Heard to our distress from May—who had been to the 
Osborne—that the poor Queen of Denmark was very ill, 
and that Alix had been summoned. 

At a little after four o’clock she came to me much upset. 
The doctors had telegraphed that the Queen was a le 
better, but that her heart is weak, and that she seemed to be 
failing altogether. Also she is unable to take food. So Alix 
has decided to go to-night, which distresses her very much 


on account of Bertie, 


The Prince of Wales was unable to accompany his wife to 
Denmark owing to the accident to his knee. The Dowager- 
Empress of Russia and her sister, the Duchess of Cumberland, 
were there, and the three sisters gathered together around the 
bedside of their mother. Their own grief was banished to the 
background while they ministered to their father. The King of 
Denmark was very unhappy. He and his wife had been married 
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for fifty-six years, and he could hardly visualize himself without 
her. It had been a difficult position for him when he first 
acceded to the throne, and she had helped him loyally and 
staunchly throughout his reign. 

Queen Victoria writes about the death of Queen Louise in 
her Journal. It is given below. 


BALMORAL. 
September 29th, 1898. 
Beatrice came in to me to bring the news of the poor 
Queen of Denmark’s death which Alix had telegraphed to 
me in the following words : 


Our beloved Mother passed away at six this morning. 
No words can describe our sorrow. 


Tam so much grieved for I know what a blow it will be 
to te poor King, and all their children who were so devoted 
to her. 

For the Queen herself, it is a mercy she is at last at rest. 

1 am so thankful dear Alix was with her all this time. 
She and her two sisters have done everything they could 
for their mother. 

T saw the Queen for the first time at Laeken, when she and 
Prince Christian brought Alix to see me. 


The Duke of York travelled to Denmark to attend his grand- 
mother’s funeral, and to represent his father, who was still unfit 
to undertake the journey. The funeral took place at Copenhagen, 
and Queen Victoria was represented at it by the Duke of 
Cambridge. Princess Alexandra’s “shining city” was stilled 
for the passing of its Queen. At Bernstorff the avenues of 
beech trees were deserted. The Castle looked forlorn. Another 
link with the past was broken. There would be no Amama 
to welcome the children and grandchildren and great-grand- 
children when they went to stay at Fredensborg Castle in 
future for the family reunion. 

The Princess of Wales and her son remained in Denmark 
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for a few weeks after the funeral and then returned to England 
on the 1st of November. 

Perhaps the death of a contemporary in the Queen of Denmark 
brought home to Queen Victoria the fact of her own age, and 
influenced her in coming to a decision to leave all her personal 
affairs in order. At any rate she decided, for one thing, to have 
the contents of Windsor Castle valued. She did not wish the 
amount of the valuation disclosed to the public, and Mr. A. T. 
Barber, the auctioneer and antique-dealer, who was commis- 
sioned to carry out the task, pledged himself not to reveal the 
valuation. He faithfully kept his promise and died in 1938 
without divulging the information. He was elected Mayor of 
Windsor in 1900, and the Queen offered him a knighthood, but 
he declined the honour. During his year of office the German 
Emperor paid a State Visit to the Borough, and Mr. Barber 
received him, The Kaiser never forgot the visit and the pleasant 
reexption accorded to him, and he kept up an intercourse after- 
wards with the ex-Mayor. It was broken off during the Great 
War, but was resumed later on, and in 1936 the deposed Emperor 
sent Mr. Barber a remembrance with the following message: “ In 
memory of my happy visit to Windsor and with my best regards.” 

The latter part of Queen Victoria’s reign was saddened by the 
South African War. The trouble had been brewing for some 
years preceding the actual outbreak of hostilities. As far back as 
1877, following the annexation of the Boer Republic of the 
Transvaal to Great Britain, the Boers were rising. In January, 
1880, they invaded Natal, and on the 27th of February they 
succeeded in defeating the British Commander and his troops. 
An Armistice was eventually arranged, but not before considerable 
bloodshed. 

The famous Jameson Raid commenced during December, 
1895. Doctor Jameson invaded the Transvaal with a company 
of about five hundred to support the Uitlanders, who were 
oppressed by President Kruger, and on New Year's Day, 1896, 
he and his troopers were defeated by a Boer force. The German 
Emperor sent the following telegram to President Kruger : 


1 sincerely congratulate you that you and your people 
have succeeded by your own energetic action, and without 
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appealing for help to friendly Powers, in restoring order 
against the armed bands that broke into your country as 
disturbers of the peace, and in safeguarding the independence 
of the country from attacks from without. 


The result of this telegram was to stir up an international 
storm. Queen Victoria was highly displeased with her grandson. 
As for the Prince of Wales, he spoke out bluntly: “ After the 
professions William has always made of his love for this country, 
and the appointments he holds in the English Army and Navy, 
he has shown the worse possible good taste in congratulating the 
Boers on their victory over a body of men composed exclusively 
of the Queen’s subjects. What business had William to send 
any message at all? The South African Republic is not an 
independent State. It is under the Queen’s rulership.” 

Queen Victoria still believed that her grandson’s faults arose 
from his conceit and impetuosity, and that the best way to manage 
him was to remain calm and firm. The Prince of Wales differed 
from his mother on this occasion, and advocated a good sound 
snubbing, but the Queen protested that such an action would not 
be comme il faut between Sovereigns. Nevertheless, one punish- 
ment was administered to William. He did not go to Cowes in 
1896. An excuse was made that Queen Victoria was in mourning 
for the death of her son-in-law, Prince Henry of Battenberg. 
She was certainly in mourning for the bad behaviour of her 
grandson. 

As far as the general public in England were concerned every- 
body was very incensed against the German Emperor, and 
thought his telegram a piece of impudence. 

It is strange to think that the very qualities advocated by the 
Queen—calmness and firmness, are the qualities still the most 
successful in this century in dealing with Germany. In 1896 the 
Queen said, when speaking about Lord Salisbury and Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, the Secretary of State for the Colonies: “ Lord 
Salisbury’s great strength is in his great calmness and energy, 
both of which Mr. Chamberlain possesses.” 

In 1938 his son, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, averted the calamity 
of a world war by the exercise in his conversations with Herr 
Hitler of the very qualities which Queen Victoria had admired 
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and advocated forty-two yéars ago in her own treatment of the 
Kaiser. 

On the 29th of September, 1899, the British Government 
ordered mobilisation, and called up the Reserves against the 
Boers. The war commenced in October, following the rejection 
of President Kruger’s ultimatum. Prussia poured out in print 
her horror at England fighting against the Boers, conveniently 
forgetting her own annexation years ago of the Duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein, 

On the x9th of October Queen Victoria was at Balmoral, and 
she held an inspection of the Gordon Highlanders who were 
going on active service to South Africa. She addressed them as 
follows: “I desire to wish you Godspeed. May God protect 
you. Iam confident that you will always do your duty, and will 
ever maintain the high reputation of the Gordon Highlanders.” 

A War Fund was inaugurated. His Majesty’s Theatre had 
opened two years earlier under Mr. Herbert Beerbohm Tree as 
actor-manager. Mrs. Herbert Tree collected one thousand, 
seven hundred pounds at her husband’s theatre within three 
weeks, for the War Fund, by reciting Rudyard Kipling’s poem, 
“ Absent-minded 

On the 2oth of November the German Emperor and Empress, 
accompanied by two of their sons, the Crown Prince William, 
aged seventeen, and Prince Oscar, aged eleven, arrived at Windsor 
on a visit to the Queen. Once again an attempt was to be made 
by the Royal family to smooth matters over and to palliate the 
Kaiser's indiscreet behaviour about Kruger and to bridge the 
coolness which had existed since between England and Germany. 
In spite of the late Prince Bismarck having been out of office for 
six years at the date of the notorious telegram, the German 
Emperor blamed the former for the ill-feeling between the two 
nations, and declared that the late Chancellor had been endeavour- 
ing for some while before his dismissal to bring about a Russo- 
Franco alliance. During the visit the Prince of Wales took his 
nephew over to Blenheim to see the Duke of Marlborough, and 
arranged various shooting-parties for the entertainment of the 
Emperor. The social and family side was kept well to the fore- 
front, and the political was discreetly relegated to the background. 

The news from South Africa was not very encouraging. 
Kimberley and Ladysmith and Mafeking were besieged, but when 
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Mr. Arthur Balfour went to Windsor in December to have an 
audience with the Queen with the intention of reassuring der 
about the War, she took him quite aback and stole his thunder 
by announcing: “ Please understand that there is no one 
depressed in this house. We are not interested in the possibilities 
of defeat. They do not exist.” 

Mr. Balfour returned to his colleagues in Downing Street 
and advised them they had better put on a cheerful countenance, 
as Her Majesty had evidently no use for Whitehall Jonahs, 
and the War had to be won, 

The relief of Kimberley and of Ladysmith in February, 1900, 
and of Mafeking on May 17th, altered the situation, and the Boers, 
anticipating defeat, sought the intervention of Germany and 
other Powers, but Boers and Foreign Powers alike received the 
same answer from England: “ Her Majesty’s Government does 
Rot propose to accept the intervention of any Power in the 
South African War.” 

The Orange Free State was annexed to Great Britain on the 
28th of May, 1900, and by September the condition was ripe for a 
Proclamation annexing the Transvaal to the United Kingdom. 
President Kruger fled to Europe, where he was received by the 
French President. But the Kaiser, remembering the baleful 
after-effects of his telegram, discreetly refused to give the 
Presidential refugee an audience. 

The anxiety over the South African War took toll of the 
Queen’s health, and in the summer of 1900 her strength began 
to flag. She was not well when she was at Windsor in Novem- 
ber, but she insisted on going to Osborne as usual to spend 
Christmas. Her mental faculties were as alert as ever. Four 
years ago, at the age of seventy-seven, she had taken lessons in 
Hindustani. Queen Victoria went on learning and storing up 
knowledge throughout the whole of her life, and always affirmed : 
“No one is too old to learn something new.” 

On Saturday the roth of January, 1901, 2 Bulletin was issued 
from Osborne. This was the first intimation which the general 
public had received that the Queen was ill, and it came as a shock 
to the nation. The Bulletin read : 


The Queen has not lately been in her usual health, and is 
unable for the present to take her customary rides. The 
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Queen during the past year has had a great strain upon her 
powers which has rather told upon Her Majesty's nervous 
system. It has therefore been thought advisable by Her 
Majesty’s physicians that the Queen should be kept perfectly 
quiet in the house, and should abstain for the present from 
transacting business. 


The Duke of Connaught was absent in Germany when the 
doctors advised the Royal family that the Queen was dying. 
‘A telegram was at once despatched summoning him to Osborne. 
He showed it to his nephew, on which the German Emperor 
announced his intention of accompanying his uncle to England, 
It was in vain that the Duke of Connaught and Prince von Biilow, 
the German Chancellor, tried to dissuade William, and reminded 
him that he was at present still unpopular over there owing to 
his unfortunate telegram to President Kruger, 

“ Such matters fade into insignificance beside the serious illness 
of my beloved grandmama,” declared William, who, at any rate, 
‘was sincere in his attachment to his grandmother. “I am going 
as the Queen’s grandson, and not as the Emperor of Germany,” 
he added. And as the “Queen’s grandson” he accompanied 
his uncle back to England. 

He was right in his conjecture that the British public would 
understand, and sympathise with his wish to be present. They 
forgot all about his part in the Jameson Raid five years ago and his 
pro-Boer attitude since. They led his coming over now as 
a gesture, not alone from hi f, but from the German nation 
to another nation in sorrow at the prospect of the death of its 
Sovereign. The pity was that more use was not made of the 
gesture to cement the bonds of reawakened friendship between 
the two countries. 

On arrival at Osborne, William and his uncle Arthur found the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of York, 
and the rest of the Royal family assembled there. Princess 
Beatrice—who had lived all her life with her mother—hardly 
left the Queen’s side during this period with the exception of 
those occasions when she was persuaded to take a little nourish- 
ment or to snatch a brief sleep.* 

1 For information concerning the death-bed of Her Majesty Queen 
‘Victoria, the authoress, Erica Beal, desires to acknowledge the gracious 
assistance of H.R.H. The Princess Beatrice, 
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It was very quiet in the sick room. The Queen lay still in 
her bed, thinking. . . . Forgotten scenes materialised out of the 

st.... The 1838—Coronation Year—and a irl of 
Leahy dresed in robes of golden tissue and ane. e lict 
and ermine being crowned in Westminster Abbey. . . . 1840, 
when the young Queen was married to Prince Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg-and-Gotha. . . . The honeymoon at Windsor and her 
words to her uncle Leopold: “I write to you from here the 
happiest, happiest Being that ever existed.” 

Twenty-one years of domestic happiness followed by forty 
years of lonely widowhood in which she had never ceased to 
miss and to mourn the loss of her husband. 

She thought of the sixty-three years of work on behalf of 
the Empire, the dealing with affairs of State, the handling of 
crises, the presiding at Councils, the audiences, and the conversa- 
tions with Crowned Heads and Cabinet Ministers, the endless 
and unceasing correspondence, and how strenuously she had 
fought at various times to preserve the neutrality of the nation 
when war threatened and hostilities broke out between neigh- 
bouring countries. She had kept her pledge never to allow 
Great Britain to be involved in a War in which no English 
interests were concerned. The South African War concerned 
England, but in spite of that fact she lamented the necessity for 
fighting. She was tired . . . so tired. 

On Tuesday evening, the 22nd of January, 1901, a group 
gathered around the bedside of the Queen. It was nearly six- 
thirty, and the doctors had intimated that it was now only a 
question of moments. The nurse in attendance was supporting 
the body of the dying Queen in her arms. 

Queen Victoria opened her eyes and surveyed the relations 
assembled in the room. Bertie was there, and “ dear, gentle 
Alix,” and her other sons and daughters, as well as her two 
surviving sons-in-law, Christian and Lorne, and her daughters- 
in-law and grandchildren, including Georgie and May. She 
made a feeble gesture towards the nurse: “‘ The Queen would 
like. . . the doctors thanked . . . for all they have 
done.” 

It was the last command uttered by the Queen, and as her 
voice faded into silence she let her head sink back against the 
nurse’s protecting shoulder. 
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The clocked chimed the half-hour. The signal that 2 reign of 
sixty-three years had come to an end. 

Queen Victoria was in her eighty-second year when she died 
on Tuesday, the 22nd of January, 1901. The whole countryside 
‘went into mourning for her. It was exactly as if each member of 
the Empire had lost someone personally belonging to them. In 
deference to the wish expressed by the late Queen, purple was 
used as much as possible instead of black, and the shops and estab- 
lishments festooned their windows and the churches and halls 
draped their walls in varying shades of purple, but the citizens 
put on black, and a number of them had their garments heavily 
trimmed with crape. 

At Oshorne, in the Isle of Wight, the Queen lay on her bed, 
small and dignified in death as she had been in life, and with her 
face covered by her wedding veil. No shroud for her. She was 
going to rejoin her beloved husband, and she was going to Albert 
as a bride, not as a widow. She was no longer the widowed 
Queen. She was the... wife, Victoria. 

The Queen had never believed in regarding death as an enemy. 
She had looked upon it as a release, a Passing On to... Peace. 

The Royal cotin was draped in flags, and carried on board the 
Royal Yacht, and to the accompaniment of the booming of 
guns, the Alberta, followed by the Victoria and Albert, conveying 
the King and the German Emperor, passed along the eight-mile 
route between lines of moored battleships and cruisers. The 
Royal Standard hung at half-mast on board the 4/erta, and from 
the ships lining the ocean pathway came the solemnly triumphal 
strains of Chopin’s Funeral March, played by the Naval bands. 
Accompanied by the majesty of her Navy, the Queen came home 
to London, to the heart of her Empire. 

The funeral was a very impressive spectacle. The streets of 
the capital were thronged with crowds of black-clad citizens. 
The women wept openly and unashamedly, while the men stood 
soberly with bared heads as the one passed. King Edward 
the Seventh rode immediately behind the gun-carriage on which 
the coffin reposed, surmounted by the Imperial Crown which 
lay on a purple cushion. The cold January light was reflected 
in the pe of Haring diamonds on eve tested the Maltese 
Cross of rosé-cut sapphi 1 Crown is inseparable 
from the Church. saa ac ai 
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On either side of King Edward rode the German Emperor 
and the Duke of Connaught, and behind came the King of 
Portugal and the King of Greece, followed by a retinue of 
Princes representing various foreign Powers. 

From London the Queen was taken to Windsor to be laid 
in the Royal Mausoleum beside her beloved husband. Meticulous 
to the last, she had left careful instructions about her burial, 
and had even chosen the inscription for her tomb. 

Forty years earlier Queen Victoria had written to her uncle, 
the King of the Belgians, after the death of her husband: “I 
am only outwardly separated from him, and only for a time.” 

She was strong physically, and so, in spite of her grief, she 
lived much longer than she had anticipated. She lived to see 
the dawn of a new century, and having witnessed its first anni- 
versary birthday—she Passed On. She had sown the seed and 
nurtured the blossom. It was for future generations to garner 
in the harvest. For sixty-three years she had watched over the 
blossoming. The soundness of her methods can be judged 
to-day by the fact that four reigns later a Sovereign still sits on the 
throne of England, while so many other nations have become 
Republics, or are governed by a Dictator. The policy of sup- 
pression practised under the Romanoff régime and the policy of 
aggression practised by the Hohenzollerns have wrought their 
own disastrous harvests. 

Queen Victoria only believed in War as a last extremity and 
in a just cause, But she did believe in being always prepared. 
“If we are to maintain our position as a first-rate Power, we must 
be prepared for attacks and wars, somewhere or other continually, 
And the true economy will be to be always ready. It will prevent 
War.” 

The wise words of the Queen penned in 1879 are sound advice 
for Cabinet Ministers to follow in this century. 


END OF PART TWO 
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dancer, Madame Adeline Genée—The Empire Music-Hall—A fayour~ 
ite music-hall song of King Edward’s—Racing—Fashionable Ascot— 
Coates who sang a different tune—Policy advocated by King 
E . 


ING EDWARD THE SEVENTH was in his sixtieth 
K year when he acceded. He was related by birth and by 

marriage to—among other countries—Denmark, Russia, 
Germany, Norway, Greece, and Spain, He was a son-in-law of 
Christian the Ninth, King of Denmark, and brother-in-law to 
the future Danish monarch, Frederick the Eighth, The Russian 
Emperor, Nicholas the Second, was a nephew of Queen Alexandra, 
The Empress was King Edward’s niece, and the Dowager- 
Empress his sister-in-law. The Kaiser was his nephew. The 
future King of Norway, Haakon the Seventh, was a nephew of 
Queen Alexandra, and a son-in-law of Their Majesties, having 
married their youngest daughter, Maud. King Edward was a 
brother-in-law of King George the First of Greece and an uncle- 
in-law of Alfonso the Thirteenth, King of Spain, after the latter's 
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matriage in 1906 to the King’s niece, the former Princess Ena of 
Battenberg. The seed sown by Queen Victoria had reaped a 
most cosmopolitan harvest. 

By relationship and by inclination Edward the Seventh was a 
monarch with a cosmopolitan outlook. He was too wise in the 
teachings of Sovereignty to be anti-German. His Consort, 
Queen Alexandra, was anti-German at heart. She had never 
forgiven or forgotten the Danish War and the annexation of the 
Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein by Prussia. She was devoted 
to her husband and she could not forget either the insulting 
manner in which the German Emperor had sometimes treated him 
when he was Prince of Wales. 

King Edward, on the other hand, blandly ignored the traits 
in his nephew’s character which promoted disharmony. He 
inherited his mother’s characteristic of regarding a situation from 
an international, in preference to a personal, standpoint. One 
day, when he was discussing the former condition, he said: 
“ For years I have had the greatest sympathy with Germany, and 
I am still of the opinion to-day that Great Britain and Germany 
are natural Allies, Together, they could pels the world, and 
secure a lasting peace. Only,” he concluded in tones of regret, 
“we cannot keep pace with the perpetual vagaries of the Kaiser.” 

William drove his own Ministers to distraction at times owing 
to his rash actions and impulsive speeches. His mother was a 
very sick woman, nearing her end, and lacking the physical 
strength to combat with her son, even if she had possessed the 
influence to do so. As for his wife, Dona was relegated to the 
safe backwater of domesticity. “ The Empress rules the Imperial 
nurseries,” the Kaiser pompously informed a visitor. 

Queen Victoria left her son the undesirable legacy of the South 
African War. It had alienated some of the other nations from 
England. The Russian Emperor had expressed his opinion on 
the subject tactlessly, and as some Englishmen affirmed: “ Un- 
necessarily!” The Tzar said: “It is a shocking sight to per- 
ceive this spectacle of two Christian Nations fighting each other.” 
In speaking thus, Nicky conveniently forgot the fact of the 
civil warfare which burst forth repeatedly within his own 
country whenever the embittered serfs arose. 

King Edward wished to be proclaimed before the date 
of his Coronation, He felt it would be farcical for one portion 
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of his subjects to be cheering themselves hoarse, while another 
portion were in arms against the Crown. He urged his viewpoint 
on his Ministers, but took care to do it in such a manner that he 
did not offend the ethics of constitutional rulership. The King 
did not attempt to negotiate peace terms himself. He left it to 
his Government to do so. After considerable parleying, peace 
was signed in 1902, and South Africa was annexed to Great 
Britain, The victors asked for no war indemnity. On the con- 
trary they rebuilt the farms which had been destroyed and 
advanced besides the sum of three million pounds for the benefit 
of agriculture and towards restoring the damaged land. 

Everything was in trim now for a harmonious and spectacular 
Coronation. Two days before the event, on the 24th of June, 
1902, while rehearsals were actually proceeding in Westminster 
Abbey, it was officially announced that the King was suffering 
from appendicitis, and that Sir Frederick Treves, who held the 
appointment of Consulting-Surgeon-to-the-Forces in South 
Africa, had been called into consultation, and that an immediate 
operation would have to be performed. Until then, appendicitis 
was not a fashionable disease, and an operation was not regarded 
A a “cure” for it, but after the King had one, Society followed 

is lead. 

The postponed Coronation took place on the oth of August, 
1902. Cabs and hansoms transported excited sightseers to their 
reserved seats. State coaches conveyed Peers and Peeresses to 
Westminster Abbey, and lesser luminaries drove there in 
broughams. Gone were the sociables and family barouches of 
Queen Victoria’s day. The streets were gaily decorated, and 
were thronged with dense crowds doubly anxious to pay homage 
to the new King and Queen, and to show their pleasure at his 
recovery. Every window and balcony along the route was 
packed with enthusiastic onlookers. 

With the new century women had put on a new style of 
raiment. Crinolines and bustles had vanished. It was the 
mode now to show the figure in a Princesse robe, that flowed 
into a graceful train at the back. It was a period of respect for 
middle-age. Women over forty wore bonnets. The younger 
married women daringly put on toques, securely attached to 
their elaborately padded heads by long steel hat-pins. For day- 
time bodices were whaleboned and high-necked, in spite of the 
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heat. It was still considered ladylike to be overcome by the 
warmth of the weather, and the excitement, and to have recourse 
to vinegar-salts, and to show reluctance at the suggestion of a 
little, little drop of brandy. 

Some people felt unsettled and uncertain about the future. 
The new inventions puzzled them. For instance, the Italian 
inventor, Senator G. Marconi, had actually succeeded in trans- 
mitting trans-oceanic messages. After the Coronation Durbar 
had taken place at Delhi in 1903, telegraphic-oceanic messages 
passed between the King and the American President, Theodore 
Roosevelt.. The timorous admitted that it was an interesting 
century to be living in, but complained that they never knew 
what would be invented next. 

King Edward wished to be on terms of amity with France, but 
the Moroccan question was still a sore point with that nation, 
and in addition their sympathies were inclined to be pro-Boer. 

At the time of the accession of King Edward there were two 
groups in Europe. One supported the Triple Alliance, composed 
of Germany, Austria, and Italy, while the other favoured the 
Franco-Russian alliance. 

King Edward saw the wisdom of making a friend of France. 
He refused to be disheartened over the failure of his earlier 
efforts. In 1902 he thought the situation was ripe at last for an 
Anglo-French agreement, but in spite of this conviction the 
matter did not progress as he hoped. In consequence he intimated 
in March, 1903, that he wished to pay a State Visit to Paris. French 
officials were dismayed, fearing the King would receive but a 
half-hearted welcome from the community. Germany joyously 
prophesied a chilly reception for Bertie. Meanwhile, the King 
went calmly ahead with his preparations. Queen Alexandra did 
not accompany him when he landed in France on the 1st of May, 
1903. Monsieur Loubet, the French President, met him at the 
Gare du Bois de Boulogne. His reception was decidedly mixed. 
The crowds gathered in the streets greeted him with cheers, 
it is true, but they were ironical. King Edward tactfully accepted 
them as genuine. He continued to salute and to acknowledge 
each greeting : an attitude which disconcerted the jeerers. 

In the evening he attended a performance at the theatre, and 
amiably disregarded the hisses which greeted his entrance. The 
following day he diplomatically preserved the same ignorance 
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at the race meeting at Longchamps, and later at a performance at 
the Opera House. As far as the outward Mere the King 
went he might have been accorded the most enthusiastic reception 
everywhere, 

On the 3rd of May a dinner was given in his honour at the 
Elysée. Instead of making a formal, set speech, the King impro- 
vised one. In it he spoke of his wish to see the friendship 
strengthened between France and England, and alluded to his 
long association with Paris, which dated from his childhood, and 
discussed his frequent visits in the past to the capital. “I have 
always admired the beauty of this unique city and the spirit 
of inhabitants,” he said. 

The warm hearts of the French peoples responded to the 
sincerity of King Edward. They began to feel that their cool 
reception had been vulgar, as well as inhospitable to a guest. 
When it was time for him to return to England he was sped on 
his journey with the genuine cheers of the French ringing in his 
cars. 

In June, the French president Monsieur Loubet, paid a return 
State Visit to England. A Banquet and a Ball was given at 
Buckingham Palace. The President was supposed to partner 
Queen Alexandra in a Court Quadrille, but overcome by stage 
fright at the last moment, he pleaded his age as an excuse that 
the French Ambassador, Monsieur Paul Cambon, should be 
allowed to act as his proxy. 

The following year, in Apa 1904, an Anglo-French Enzente 
Agreement was signed. ind the scenes King Edward had 
been largely instrumental in binging about this Entente Cordiale, 
but he stoutly averred that it was due to the exertions of his 
Ministers and of the Cabinet. Though he was willing to act 
unofficially as a liaison officier, he persisted in preserving his 
status of a constitutional monarch, and in outwardly upholding 
the authority of the Cabinet. 

The German Emperor was very jealous of his uncle’s popu- 
larity in France, and the way in which he had overcome the 
local antagonism. He suspected an ulterior motive against 
Germany in the Entente Cordiale. Being an inveterate intriguer 
himself, William usually imagined that other Sovereigns and 
States were the same. 


He could not endure the idea that his uncle had superseded 
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him in France. He decided that in some way Bertie must be made 
to see the supremacy of his nephew and of Germany. He should 
be shown the German Fleet. That ought to teach him not to 
brag about the British Navy. The fact that King Edward was not 
in the habit of bragging did not affect the Kaiser’s decision in the 
least. He preferred to believe any tale, however outrageous, so 
long as it coincided with his own inward convictions. 

In June, 1904, a grand Naval Review was staged at Kiel. King 
Edward and the Kaiser.stoed-side by side on board the Imperial 
Yacht and inspected the German Fleet. With a proud gesture, 
William the Second pointed out to his uncle the vast array of 
battleships, cruisers, and submarines. The King continued to 
smile unconcernedly. “Yes, yes, my dear Willy. You have 
aways been fond of yachting, 1 know,” was his only comment on 
the » le. 

The trouble with the Kaiser was his lack of humour, whereas 
King Edward had a superabundance, besides a git of repartee. 

The Edwardian Court was magnificent, and noted for the 
beautiful women to be seen at it. Among these were the Duchess 
of Westminster and her sister, Daisy, Princess of Pless, Lady de 
Grey, the Duchess of Sutherland, and the Duchess of Portland, 
the Hon. Mrs. George Keppel, Lady Randolph Churchill, the 
Countess of Warwick, and the Dowager Duchess of Manchester. 

The daylight Drawing-Rooms of Queen Victoria’s time bad 
heen discontinued, and evening Courts had been substituted. 
The Court dress and plumes and the magnificent jewels of the 
women attending looked far more effective against a background 
of blazing light than viewed in the critical glare of daylight. It 
was much less embarrassing than dressing-up in the middle of 
the morning which those summoned to attend had been obliged 
to do in the previous reign in order to reach the Palace at the 
scheduled hour. 

Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle had both been re- 
decorated and modernized. During her prolonged reign Queen 
Victoria had collected a vast quantity of belongings. When her 
eldest son succeeded he ordered a drastic spring-cleaning of the 
palaces, in the course of which a number of articles were 
dispatched as gifts to relations abroad. The report that a 
“number of superfluous things were sent to be auctioned” is 
incorrect. No auction was 
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‘Windsor Castle in particular lacked modern comforts. Central 
heating was not in vogue at that period, and in consequence, 
when the Court were in residence at the Castle, members of the 
Entourage-In- Waiting shivered along the old-fashioned corridors, 
draughty and unheated. The room in which the Prince Consort 
died had been left untouched by command of Queen Victoria 
since his death forty-one years ago. King Edward ordered it to 
be reopened. His first intention was to occupy it himself, but 
after inspecting the room, he decided he could not sleep in it, 
and so it was converted instead into a private study for his own 
use. 

When King Edward and Queen Alexandra were in residence 
at Windsor Castle they kept up a good deal of state. Dinner, 
each evening, was a ceremonial affair, at which the men members 
of the Royal family, and the Entourage, appeared in the Windsor 
uniform which consisted of a dark blue evening suit, with red 
facings and cuffs. The centre-piece on the dining-table was 
composed of some of the famous Gold Plate, while other articles 
of Gold Plate were arranged on the sideboard. In the Musicians’ 
Gallery the Guards Band played. The servants who waited wore 
elaborate liveries, and white knee breeches. 

Command Performances were given more frequently at 
Windsor during the reign of King Edward the Seventh. In 
1909, Sir Herbert and Lady Tree appeared in one, in 4 Man's 
Shadow. The King was punctilious in supervising every detail 
in connection with these Command Performances. He made a 
practice of being present in person at the rehearsals held in the 
Waterloo Chamber, and insisted that everything should be 
perfect.’ Some of the actors and actresses found the Royal dress 
rehearsal quite as much an ordeal as the actual performance. 

In the Edwardian reign entertaining reached a high peak. 
Each season saw the formal reopening of important London 
mansions—Devonshire House, with its wonderful marble stair- 
case and glass balustrade, Lansdowne House, and Grosvenor 
House. Each of them were familiar landmarks then, but unknown 
to the present generation, for their sites are usurped by huge 
blocks of sky-scraper flats. - 

Country house parties were fashionable and popular functions. 
The Duke and Duchess of Devonshire kept up a regal state at 
Chatsworth, Mr. Alfred de Rothschild held wonderful parties 
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at his country estate at which he had his own private orchestra 
to amuse his guests. The late Duke of Saxe-Coburg-and-Gotha 
had had one when he was Duke of Edinburgh, and had been 
instrumental in setting the fashion for them. 

The beginning of the new century wrought an alteration in 
many things, and notably in transport. The motor car had 
become a fashionable conveyance, due a good deal to the 
enthusiastic patronage of King Edward. But the new century 
did not cater solely for the wealthy. The needs of the working 
classes were beginning to be recognized, and pleasure was no 
longer a prerogative of the rich. The motor car was instrumental 
in introducing the week-end habit, which in turn affected sport, 
When the mechanically driven omnibus superseded the horse- 
driven vehicle, people were able to get about more quickly 
from place to place, and to travel greater distances. Crowds 
‘were transported by omnibus to football and to cricket matches. 
Outdoor amusements came within the reach of the pay envelope 
class. 

Edwardian England saw sport coming to the forefront. The 
days of playing cricket in a top-hat were over. People were 
commencing to take sport seriously, and to realise that suitable 
clothes for it were a necessity. As yet, the part played by women 
was that of onlooker. Their active participation was to come 
later. 

If King Edward was a monarch with a sympathetic under- 
standing of the working classes he was also a monarch who 
understood the Jews. He respected their many excellent qualities. 
He had friends among the fraternity, including the Rothschilds 
and the Sassoons. The two houses in Piccadilly, occupied by 
respective members of the family of Rothschild, were often the 
scenes of a Royal party. Downstairs in the immense under- 
ground kitchen, the chef would excel himself in inventing and 
preparing tempting dishes to be set before the King. Huge 
haunches of meat revolved on the massive spit in front of the 
roaring fire. The ovens were filled with baking delicacies whose 
aroma tantalized the gourmeur. Under-servants hurried to and 
fro at the behest of their superiors. 

King Edward never treated the Jews as a race apart. To him 
they were his subjects the same as the Gentiles. If the former 
made money in his country it benefited the land in which they 
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resided. The idea of a policy of sion in connection with 
them would have been ridiculous to him. That the Jews should 
be driven forth from a land in which they had dwelt for genera- 
tions, and left to die of cold and starvation on the plea of its 
benefiting the original inhabitants, would have appeared to him 
to be simply the policy of a warped mind. In the present day 
it seems at times as if Herr Hitler is seeking to found a Germany 
solely for Germans. Yet, illogically enough, he does not despise 
trading with foreign countries, and he dictates their trading 
with Germany. If he adopts a policy of national isolation he 
should, to be logical, trade only with his own countrymen 
and within the confines of his own country. 

It has been said that King Edward was not insular in his views, 
and neither was he in his friendships. He enjoyed cultivating 
men of various nationalities. Among the well-known men of 
the Edwardian reign who were admitted to friendship with the 
Sovereign were the Marquis de Soveral and Count Mensdorff, 
the Austrian Ambassador, while financiers who were similarly 
honoured included Sir Ernest Cassel and Baron Hirsch. 

The King continued to travel abroad. He disliked insularity 
in any form, and he believed that travelling and making contacts 
with different people helped to broaden the mind and to keep 
the mentality alert. He went on visiting Denmark, and joined 
the family reunion parties, as usual at Fredensborg Castle. He 
made trips to Paris, went on cruises, took the cure at Marienbad, 
Neither did he neglect his own country. The London season 
saw him in residence at Buckingham Palace. Windsor had its 
turn, Cowes his personal patronage, while Sandringham con- 
tinued to be the centre for shooting parties. One custom 
remained the same as when he had been Prince of Wales. He 
spent the Christmas festival at Sandringham, and the villagers 
affectionately alluded to him, among themselves, as “ the Squire.” 

It was King Edward who popularized Brighton and Hove. 
At that period the two watering resorts were going through a 
bad time. They were not the popular places they are to-day. 
Mr. Arthur Sassoon occupied a residence in King’s Gardens, 
Hove, and King Edward used frequently to go down and spend 
the week-end there. Where the King led, Society followed. 
In consequence, Brighton and Hove became fashionable resorts, 
and visitors flocked to them. : 
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King Edward enjoyed strolling in the private Gardens facing 
the seashore. Comfortably wrapped in an Inverness cape, and 
accompanied by the Hon. Mrs. George Keppel, he sat in a shelter 
looking towards the sea, while his pet terrier, Cesar, rolled 
rapturously on the smooth grass behind. The shelter was 
subsequently photographed and reproduced on picture post-cards 
in which a cross indicated the seat that had recently been occupied 
by the Sovereign, The enterprising tradesman who thought 
of this was rewarded for his acumen by a thriving trade in 
post-cards, 

A change in politics coincided with the advent of the new 
century. The reign of King Edward witmessed the growth of 
the Labour Party. On the 27th of February, 1900, the year before 
the death of Queen Victoria, an Imperial Conference was held at 
Memorial Hall, London, at which the Labour Representatives 
Committee was formed. After the General Election in 1906, 
this committee became the Labour Party. 

From 1892 to 1895, the first and only representative of Labour 
in the House of Commons was Mr. Keir Hardie, then the 
Member for the South West Ham Division. In the Khaki 
Election of 1900, the Labour Representation Committee ran 
fifteen candidates, tvo of whom were returned. One of them 
was Mr. Keir Hardie, who stood for Merthyr Tydfil, and was 
nominated by the Independent Labour Party, and the other 
was Mr. Richard Bell, who represented Derby, and who was 
nominated by the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, 
known to-day as the National Union of Railwaymen. After- 
wards, Mr. Bell left the Party, and acted as a member of the 
Liberal Party. 

When the General Election of 1906 took place, the Labour 
Representation Committee had grown to such an extent that 
it fought fifty constituencies, and successfully polled twenty-nine 
seats, twenty-five of which were clear gains for Labour. Mr. Keir 
Hardie retained Merthyr Tydfil, while the three Bye-Elections 
fought and won between 1900 and the General Election, at 
Barnard Castle, Clitheroe, and Woolwich, were retained respec- 
tively by Mr, Arthur Henderson, Mr. D. J. Shackleton, and 
Mr. Will Crooks, 

Among the twenty-nine Labour members, some of whom were 
to make political history, were Mr. Philip Snowden, then the 
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Member for Blackburn, Mr. J. MacDonald—the Member 
for Leicester—Mr. J. R. Member for the North- 
Eastern Division of Manchester—Mr. G. N. Barnes, who repre- 
sented Glasgow (Blackfriars), and who was subsequently elected 
a Member of the Cabinet during the Premiership of Mr. Lloyd 
George, and Mr. Charles Duncan, the Member for Barrow-in- 
Furness. Mr. Duncan remained in the House for many years, 
until his death on the 6th of July, 1933. He was Secretary of the 
Workers’ Union for thirty-nine years, and later acted as its first 
President. To-day his union is united with the Transport and is 
known as the Transport and General Workers’ Union. Mr. 
Duncan was given the nickname of The-Dandy-of-the-House, 
out of compliment to his well-tailored suit, white spats, gold 
watch-chain, and general appearance of being perfectly groomed. 
In his sartorial aspect he must certainly hs gratified King 
Edward, who was a martinet about attire and the perfec- 
tion of detail in connection with clothes. Intellectually, Mr. 
Charles Duncan was a man of quick intelligence and swift 
retort. 

When Parliament opened after the General Election in 1906, 
the twenty-nine Labour Members were increased to thirty by 
the addition of Mr. J. W. Taylor, who had been returned for. 
Chester-le-Street, Durham. 

The year 1906 saw Labour Members present for the first 
time at the Royal Garden Party. King Edward made a point 
of speaking to each of them. He was interested to learn at 
first-hand the views of the representatives of the Labour Party. 
In turn, some of them received a surprise when they met and 
talked with their Sovereign for the first time. 

It will be remembered that Mr. John Burns was the first 
Labour Member to be elected to the Privy Council. After his 
election he was asked by someone to state his opinion of King 
Edward. Mr. John Burns said: “ The King ts a wonderful 
man. A man who thoroughly comprehends and also interprets 
the ideal of constitutional monarchy.” 

In truth, King Edward the Seventh had a flair for kingship. 
He possessed all the aplomb of the diplomat, the gift for returning 
a soft answer, for skilfully negotiating a difficult international 
situation, 


The working classes were better able to keep abreast of 
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events now that they could afford to purchase a newspaper. 
The Daily Mail had appeared during the reign of Queen Victoria, 
but it was during the reign of her son that its circulation increased 
so enormously that it rose over the million mark. 

The growth of the cinematograph was a factor in providing 
the people with entertainment at a reasonable cost. Existence 
for the masses no longer consisted of work and nothing else. 
Recreation began to be regarded as a necessity for health and 
to stimulate mental activity. 

The taste in public entertainment was changing, and the 
music hall was increasing in popularity. Ballet began to be 
performed in England, King Edward and Queen Alexandra 
were very fond of watching ballet dancing. They had seen a 
good deal of it in Russia when visiting the Queen’s sister and 
brother-in-law. Queen Alexandra wanted the English people 
to have an opportunity to see and to enjoy it likewise. 

Command Performances of the Ballet used to be given at 
Windsor Castle when the King and Queen were in residence. 
Madame Adeline Genée was the Premiére Ballerina commanded 
to appear at them. She was a Sovereign in her own right at the 
Empire Theatre, where she ruled for fourteen years as the 
Premiére Danseuse. It was due to her genius that the Empire 
was acknowledged to be the home of ballet, just as it was due to 
her talent that the standard of ballet dancing was raised in 
England. Adeline Genée made dancing a recognised art. She 
sowed the seed, and the dancers who followed her reaped the 
harvest. She had Danish blood in her, and something of the 
Danish tenacity of purpose in her disposition. 

As a music hall the Empire in Leicester Square was a popular 
rendezvous with the fashionable men and young bloods during 
the Edwardian reign. Hansom cabs provocatively jingled their 
harness outside, while inside the theatre the famous promenade 
was crowded with their occupants, interspersed with pretty 
ladies of the quarter and a cosmopolitan throng. 

King Edward enjoyed the music hall and variety turns. He 
had a keen sense of humour, and once when he was present at a 
party given by Mrs. Willie James, a famous Edwardian hostess, 

e sent a message to Ada Reeve, one of the stars performing, 
asking her to sing a particular song which was a favourite of 
his, and which contained an amusing topical verse about his 
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nephew Nicky, the Emperor of Russia. The song was entitled : 
“ Trixie of Upper Tooting,” and the verse ran: 

“ The Tzar of All the Russias is 

An enterprising man, 

And yet he’s never been to Upper Tooting. 

Just lately he’s been thinking out 

Ah racifye 

And he hopes to get support from Upper Tooting. 

‘He says that war and carnage 

Must instantly decrease, 

And the only way to get this 

Is by universal peace. 

He'd do away with soldiers, or even the police | 

‘That wouldn’t suit the cooks at Upper Tooting.” 


Pantomime was at the height of its magnificence during the 
Edwardian reign. Drury Lane produced an elaborate pantomime 
annually, The fine-looking principal “ boy ” who appeated in 
it was Queenie Leighton. One year she sang a number which 
enjoyed an extensive popularity, culminating on the barrel organs 
—sure sign of success. Each verse ended with the refrain : 


* By kind permission of the Daily Mail.” 


And the number of things which owed their continual existence 
to the gracious consent of that newspaper appeared to be legion. 

Racing was now a fashionable as well as a popular sport. 
For many years the King, as Prince of Wales, had attended 
race meetings. He regarded it as the national sport of the 
empire, and refused to submit to the dictates of the Low Church 
Party and to absent himself. The fuss made about his attending 
race meetings, and the complaints to Queen Victoria that it 
brought the Heir Apparent into contact with the wrong people, 
seemed unfair and unjustified when one considers the fact that 
the Prince had been in the habit of limiting his attendance at 
meetings to the Derby, Ascot and Goodwood, and Newmarket. 

In the Edwardian reign Ascot became a very fashionable 
gathering. The King and Queen held a house-party at Windsor 
for the event and drove over daily. The cavalcade of the State 
carriages, drawn by the Windsor Greys, and preceded by scarlet 
and golden clad outriders with white wigs and jockey caps 
would proceed along the course to the Royal Stand, watched 
by the fashionably attired throng. 
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Croakers, who had prophesied the end of England’s greatness 
with the death of Queen Victoria, began to take the opposite 
view and to declaim the ability of King Edward. He was 
insistent on seeking to cement friendships with other countries. 
The King did not favour a policy of isolation. He advocated a 
policy of unity. Ministers found that the new Sovereign had a 
personality which was every whit as strong as his mother’s had 
been. He adhered to constitutional methods of rulership, but 
he managed in spite of them to diplomatically gain his own 
way through the mouths of his Ministers. 

It was an age of leisure as well as progress. Speed was not 
worshipped then as a demi-god. Leisure was accorded a shrine. 
From the Edwardian standpoint leisure helped to flavour the 
essence of existence. Without such essence the Edwardians 
would have felt themselves cheated. They were epicures, like 
the Sovereign who ruled over them. 


CHAPTER II 


MARRIAGE OF PRINCE NICHOLAS OF GREECE 


Marie Feodoroyna a3 a widow—Conflicting interests at the Imperial 
Court—Danish In-laws of Dowager-Empress—Princess Valdemar of 
Denmark—Grand Duchess Vladimir, grandmother of the Duchess of 
Kent—Her second son, Boris—The English house, built for him at 
Tzarskoe Selo—The only daughter of the Grand Duke Vladimir 
Alexandrovitch, the Grand Duchess Héléne Viadimirovna—Her 
disposition—Her Betrothal to Prince Nicholas of Greece-—The 
Wedding Ceremony at Tzarskoe Selo—Imperial guests—Grand 
Duchess Anastasia and her daughter, Princess Cecilia of Mecklenburg~ 
Schwerin—The Imperial Pages—An embarrassing incident at a Court 
function—The Imperial Procession at the Royal Wedding—State 

and Ball—Two Royal guests whose romance went astray— 
A Royal couple who suffered reverses, Prince and Princess Nicholas 
screen ie philosophy cultivated by the Duchess of Kent's 


Dowager-Empress of Russia, was very concerned over the 

health of her son, the Tzarevitch George. In the absence 
of a male heir to Nicholas, George was the Heir Apparent, and 
his persistent ill health was a continual cause of anxiety. As the 
mountain air in the Caucasus suited him best, he spent the major 
portion of the year in that district, His mother hoped that he 
would grow out of his delicacy, but her hope was doomed to 
disappointment, 

One day in 1899, five years after the death of his father, 
Alexander the Third, George was found in a dying condition 
on the mountain-side by an old peasant woman. Some people 
seized the opportunity to make mischief and protested that in 
view of the precarious state of his health he ought not to have 
been allowed to go out unattended by a member of his Entourage. 

The death of the Tzarevitch George brought Marie Feodo- 
rovna’s youngest son into greater prominence as, until the birth 
of a ole Nek fo the Megemss the Geasd Dale Micud! 

343 


I: the early days of her widowhood, Marie Feodorovna, the 
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Alexandrovitch was next in succession to the Russian Throne. 
As a youth, Misha had been full of high spirits. He was very 
keen on wrestling, and used to indulge in wrestling matches 
like his uncle, the late Tzarevitch Nicholas. 

On the back inside cover of the book is reproduced the Royal 
Pedigree of the Romanoff dynasty. A glance at it shows what 
a heavy toll revolution has taken of the Imperial Grand Dukes, 

During her widowhood the Dowager-Empress still continued 
to use Gatchina as one of her Royal residences. Some people 
considered it was a poky, inconvenient palace, but to Marie 
Feodorovna it was home—a place consecrated to happy 
memories, where her children had grown from babyhood to 
adolescence. The rooms which her husband had occupied were 
left untouched. His personal belongings were still strewn 
about, and a stranger looking in would have imagined that the 
occupant was expected to return at any moment. 

Nicky was not very fond of Gatchina, but his brother Misha 
shared their mother’s affection for the place. 

The atmosphere at the Imperial Court in those days was 
rather electrical at times. There were conflicting interests 
between some of the Grand Dukes and their families, as well as 
a feeling of tension between the Tzaritza and her mother-in-law. 
It was a case of one Court at Tzarskoe Selo, ruled by Alicky, 
and another at the Ainchkoff Palace, the official residence in 
St. Petersburg of the widowed Empress, and such a state of 
affairs did not induce a spirit of concord behind the scenes. 

The Dowager-Empress and her sister-in-law, the Grand 
Duchess Vladimir, did not harmonise. The latter was a woman 
of dominating character, who was foolishly jealous for the 
prestige of her three sons, the Grand Dukes Cyril, Boris, and 
André, uncles of the present Duchess of Kent. During the 
lifetime of her brother-in-law, Alexander the Third, the Grand 
Duchess Vladimir had been kept in check to a certain extent, 
but her nephew Nicky did not possess sufficient strength of 
character to manage her. Though Miechen was a German 
Princess by birth, being Princess Marie Pavlovna of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin before her marriage to the late Tzar’s brother, she was 
very pro-Russian in her outlook. This was ly the result of 
having stayed a great deal in Russia during her girlhood. The 
young Tzaritza did not get on with her any better than Marie 
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Feodorovna did. When Alexandra Feodorovna first came to 
Russia as a bride the Grand Duchess tried to make friends with 
her niece-in-law, but the two failed to fraternise, and later on 
the relations between them became distinctly strained. 

The Dowager-Empress was more fortunate in finding congenial 
companions among her in-laws on her paternal and maternal 
side of the family. After the death of her father in 1906, her 
eldest brother acceded as Frederick the Eighth. He was married 
to Princess Louise of Sweden and Norway, a woman of culture 
and refinement, Prince Vgldemar of Denmark was married to 
a Princess of whom Marie Feodorovna was specially fond, 
namely, Princess Marie of Orleans. She had been born at the 
village of Ham, on the outskirts of Richmond Park, and was a 
charming, gifted woman. The Dowager-Empress would have 
liked her eldest son, Nicky, to have married a relation of this 
particular sister-in-law, but her hopes were doomed to dis- 
appointment, as he fell in love instead with Princess Alicky of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, 

Princess Valdemar of Denmark was very popular in her 
husband’s country, and took an active part in the Danish charities. 
She was also specially interested in the Copenhagen Fire Brigade, 
and used to wear the uniform of the Brigade at the annual 
inspections and displays which she attended. The Princess was 
frequently present when the men practised their fire-drill, and 
on Christmas Eve she used to visit the Firemen who were on 
Watch Duty. A picture of Her Royal Highness hangs on the 
wall of each station belonging to the Copenhagen Fire Brigade. 

Sometimes, when a big fire broke out in the town, the Princess 
would go and watch, Her presence seemed to spur the men on 
to greater efforts. On one occasion she was present at a con- 
flagration when a fireman was injured. She at once went and 
administered first-aid to the man, and bound up his injured hand 
in her own handkerchief. ‘The fireman asked to be allowed to 
tetain the handkerchief as a memento. 

The Dowager-Empress was very grieved when her sister-in-law 
Marie died on the 4th of December, 1909. Three years later the 
Danish Royal Family circle was further decreased by the death 
of the eldest brother. Frederick the Eighth had only reigned for 
six years. He was succeeded by his eldest son, the present King 
of Denmark. Christian the Tenth was then in his forty-second 
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year. The older generation associated with Bernstorff and 
Fredensborg was passing. The three sisters remained, Queen 
Alexandra, the Dowager-Empress of Russia, and Thyra, the 
Duchess of Cumberland, but of the three brothers, only one was 
left—the youngest, Prince Valdemar. A new generation had 
arisen to meet annually at the reunion parties at Fredensborg. 

A fresh element of discord was introduced into the Vladimiro- 
vitch family in 1905 by the marriage at Tergernsee, Bavaria, on 
the 8th of October of the eldest son Cyril to the former Princess 
Victoria Melita of Coburg, whose wedding in 1894 to the Grand 
Duke Ernest of Hesse-Darmstadt, the brother of the Tzaritza, had 
heen attended by Queen Victoria. The union had not proved a 
happy one, and had been dissolved, but Alexandra Feodorovna 
disapproved of the divorce, and was indignant at the idea of her 
late sister-in-law becoming a Russian Grand Duchess. To the 
distress and fury of the Grand Duchess Vladimir, her eldest son 
went into exile and was deprived by the Tzar of all his honours 
and orders. The title of Imperial Highness was conferred on 
Ducky by Imperial decree in 1907, but it was not until rgro, that 
a reconciliation took place between the Emperor and his cousin 
Cyril. 

The second son of the Grand Duke Vladimir was pro-English 
in his personal tastes. The Grand Duke Boris vished to live 
in a residence designed and constructed in the English style, so 
his father commanded the firm of Messrs. Maple and Co., 
Limited, to send a representative to Russia to discuss building a 
house for his son in the Imperial Park at Tzarskoe Selo, 
Workmen were sent over from England to execute the order. 
Within and without, the completed dwelling was entirely 
English in its design and furnishings. According to Russian 
ideas of architecture it was startling in its conception. The 
Russian houses were planned with walls that were not less than 
three feet in thickness, in order to withstand the intense cold, 
Boris’s house was designed on the British principle of hollow 
walls. The roof was made of English tiles, loosely laid, so that 
the immense weight of the winter snow should not crack them. 
‘The upper part of the building was half-timbered, and formed 
of red brick, Another innovation were the gables, which were 
made of red tiles. Until then gables had never been used for 
Russian houses, The tin or copper roofs had all been quite 
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flat, Within twelve months the dwelling was completed. This 
seemed a miraculous rate of speed after the slow Russian 
method, 

Queen Victoria’s granddaughter, the Crown Princess Marie 
of Roumania, was visiting her uncle and aunt-in-law, the Grand 
Duke and Grand Duchess Vladimir, while the house was being 
erected, and she used to bicycle over to the Imperial Park to 
see how the building was progressing. The stolid British 
workmen were scandalised at the sight of a Princess riding on 
a bicycle, as at that time it was still considered a daring thing 
for a woman to do. 

Boris used to give some very enjoyable parties at his English 
house, at which Zinaida Elissiev, the daughter of a Russian General, 
often acted as hostess. Their love affair illustrated the attraction 
which two opposites can hold for one another. She was fair in 
colouring and looked like a piece of delicate Dresden china, 
while he was plump and broad in figure and build. Since the 
revolution they are married to one another and make their 
home in France. 

There was accommodation for a number of guests in the 
Grand Duke Boris’s house, as well as for the members of his 
Entourage. His servants wore Cossack uniform, with the 
exception of the Major-Domo who was dressed like an English 
butler. Boris did not go so far as to insist on his guests eating 
English food. He knew that the climate of his country made it 
necessary for people to eat fatted foods, and cooked ina particular 
way. The menu for his dinner-parties consisted always of a 
number of courses, and the chef was justly renowned for his 
delicious sweets. 

The youngest son belonging to the Vladimirovitch family 
was the Grand Duke André, He also escaped from Russia oung 
the revolution and went to France, where he subsequent 
the Russian Premiére Ballerina, Kschessinska, Gens i is 
related in another chapter. 

The Grand Duchess Vladimir displayed a lack of tact some- 
times in her behaviour towards the Emperor. Once, during 
the Great War she offended her nephew-in-law by sending 
him a Pologenie, a Draft Scheme for Regulations, He did not 
respond with the speed she had anticipated, so she despatched 
a second note to the Russian Military Headquarters inquiring 
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the reason for the delay in approving her Pologenie. This action 
so annoyed the Emperor that he wrote to his wife on the 16th 
of June, 1916: 


M.P, is simply insufferable. If I have the time 1 shall 
answer her very sharply. 


The Grand Duke Vladimir Alexandrovitch had only one, 
daughter, the Grand Duchess Héléne Viadimirovna, better known 
to the present generation as Princess Nicholas of Greece, the 
mother of the Duchess of Kent. In her girlhood she was said 
to be one of the most beautiful young Grand Duchesses at the 
Imperial Court. She had large dark eyes, and a very expressive 
countenance. In disposition, she was imperious, and rather 
flirtatious, 

To go back to rgo2. In that year her marriage took place 
to Prince Nicholas of Greece, a nephew of Queen Alexandra 
and of the Dowager-Empress of Russia. He was the third 
son of King George the First, and was thirty years of age. 

It was arranged that the Wedding Ceremony should take 
place at Tzarskoe Selo. An Imperial wedding in those pre- 
revolutionary days was a truly magnificent spectacle, and a 
number of Royal guests gathered there for the event. Among 
them was the Grand Duchess Anastasia of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, a granddaughter of the Emperor Nicholas the First, 
and a sister-in-law of Xenia, the eldest daughter of the Dowager- 
Empress, who was married to Sandro, a younger brother of 
Anastasia, known formally—to give him his full titke—as the 
Grand Duke Alexander Michaelovitch, 

Anastasia’s mother was Princess Olga of Baden before her 
marriage to the Grand Duke Michael Nicholaievitch, The 
Grand Duchess Anastasia had two daughters, Alexandrine and 
Cecilia, The former had been married for four years to Queen 
Alexandra’s nephew, Prince Christian of Denmark. The Grand 
Duchess was determined that her other daughter, Princess 
Cecilia of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, should be brought up on 
pro-German principles. She considered some of the merry- 
making at the Imperial Court was frivolous, and did not wish 
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Cecilia to join in it, and she certainly did not intend—if she 
could prevent it—to let her fall in love with a handsome Russian 
Grand Duke, besides which, a marriage with Misha would 
mean that the young Princess would be marrying her aunt-in- 
law's brother. The Grand Duchess wished her daughter to 
wed a German Prince, an ambition which was ultimately realised 
when she became the wife of the Crown Prince of Germany, 
the eldest son of the Kaiser. 

On the 16th of August, 1902, ten days after the Coronation of 
King Edward the Seventh and Queen Alexandra, the Court 
officials at Tzarskoe Selo were busy supervising the last details in 
connection with the wedding of Their Majesties’ nephew, Prince 
Nicholas of Greece, to the Grand Duchess Héléne Vladimirovna. 
The sixteen Imperial Pages had been ordered to attend at the 
Tzar's Palace punctually at nine o'clock to receive their instruc- 
tions from Count Hendrikoff, the Lord Chamberlain. The 
Count issued lengthy directions about their individual duties, 
and then dismissed them, telling them to wait on their respective 
Grand Duchesses for a final Dress Rehearsal before taking part 
in the Imperial Procession. These rehearsals were held in the 
different apartments in the Palace which were occupied by the 
Imperial Princesses, and proved to be long, tedious affairs, since 
each Grand Duchess insisted on her particular Page being perfect 
in every detail. 

Imperial etiquette prescribed that every Grand Duchess’s 
train must be kept perfectly straight even when negotiating a 
corner. In consequence, the task of the Imperial Pages was any- 
thing but easy, and the difficulty of the feat was increased by 
their uniform which consisted of white knee-breeches and black 
top-boots, a gold and black coat ornamented with gold embroi- 
dery, and a gold and black helmet, rather like a Prussian helmet 
in its design, with a golden eagle in the front and a waving white 
plume attached to a spike. 

The Grand Duchess Anastasia had on a train which was 
twenty feet long. It was fashioned of white material and was 
trimmed with trails of artificial roses which discomfited and 
provoked her particular Page by catching in his gold braid. 

It was a strict rule that the Imperial Pages on duty must wear 
their breeches absolutely skin-tight, without a single wrinkle 
or crease to mar the smoothness of the surface. The only way in 
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which the rule could be obeyed was for the wearer to thoroughly 
soak his breeches in water, and to wear the damp garment 
next to his skin without the protection of an intermediate 
covering. In consequence, the Page was obliged to exercise the 
utmost caution as a sudden movement or jerk on his part might 
cause his breeches to tear. 

On one occasion during a State Ceremony at the Winter 
Palace a Grand Duchess ordered her Page to adjust her train, 
preparatory to making her curtsey to the Tzar and Tzaritza. The 
Page obediently knelt on one knee to do her bidding, at which 
his overstrained breeches split in twain with a loud report like a 
pistol shot ! 

The Grand Duke Constantine Constantinovitch, a brother 
of Queen Olga of Greece, was standing near. Costy, as he was 
called in the family circle, was a very tall, broad-shouldered man, 
with a laugh in proportion to his generous build. The sight 
of the discomfited Page was too much for his gravity, and he 
burst into loud peals of laughter, thereby drawing everybody's 
attention to the embarrassed lad. The situation was saved by 
a Court official, who seized a cloak and flung it around the Page’s 
nether limbs, and thus protected the blushing youth sidled 
crab-fashion from the Imperial presence. 

At last, the Dress Rehearsals were over on August 16th, 1902, 
and the various Grand Duchesses were ready. The members of 
the Corps Diplomatique and the prominent townspeople who had 
been summoned to attend the Imperial wedding were all formed 
into a procession, and marshalled into a long line to await the 
arrival of the Imperial Procession. This was headed by Count 
Hendrikoff. He carried his Wand of Office in his hand, and, 
advancing forward, rapped loudly on the polished floor as a 
signal to everybody that the Emperor and Empress were about to 
enter. 

The massive doors swung open, and Nicholas the Second and 
Alexandra Feodorovna appeared. Their gorgeous robes were 
supported by two Pages. The Dowager-Empress walked im- 
mediately behind her son and daughter-in-law, and beyond 
streamed a vast company of Grecian Royalty and Grand Dukes 
and Grand Duchesses, with their attendant Pages. As none of 
the Grand Duchesses wore a train less than twenty feet long, the 
procession took some time to pass. It was a very fine spectacle 
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to watch with the women all ablaze with jewels, and the men 
in brilliant-coloured uniforms, with their breasts covered in 
Orders. They passed between a living lane, formed of rows of 
curtseying and bowing courtiers and townspe fl, while in the 
background the Imperial Guards stood stiffly 2° falute. 

The Russian marriage ceremony isa picture jue one. Within 
the Royal Chapel at Tzarskoe Selo the Imperi. roomsmen held 
two golden crowns over the heads of the Ro {bride and bride- 
groom, and took it in turn to relieve one ,, ther when their 
arms began to ache from the strain. 

A quaint wedding custom which prevampll in Russia then 
‘was connected with a slipper. Instead of tt Pwing a shoe after 
the newly wedded pair, it was filled witd@Pwine, and passed 
around the circle of the bridegroom’s frie™% for the latter to 
drink the health of the bride. ey 

A State Banquet and Ball took place ig} 
former was hel in the Imperial BanquetirTqHall, an apartment 
with very fine decorations. For this parféthlar Court function 
its beauty was enhanced by the addition . “masses of hothouse 
flowers. Even the Musicians’ G: over__pid had been screened 
in floral blooms. The Imperial Orchestra ‘ypnsisted of a hundred 
and fifty picked musicians, led by a Ri conductor named 
Varlih. 

The guests sat at a table designed sn_ pe shape of a Russian 
capital P, instead of the horse-shoe pat, in used at the English 
and Danish Courts. i 

After the State Banquet was over the “ar and Tzaritza retired 
to their Private Apartments, accompatied by a few favoured 
guests, and remained there until it was time for the Court Ball 
to commence. As the hour approached Count Hendrikoff 
entered to announce that everything was ready, and a procession 
was re-formed, headed, as before, iy fhe Tzar and Tzaritza. 

The Court Balls in Russia ly.commenced with a Royal 
Quadrille in the same way as the Cgurt Balls in England, after 
which the dancing became general. On this occasion, instead of 
a Quadrille, the Emperor led off in a Polonaise in which the 
bride was his partner, while the Erppress partnered the bride- 
groom. It was a most stately measure, and it made a picture to be 
Tong remembered by the onlookers—the bride in her robe of 
gleaming satin and silver tissue trai, and the Empress in her rich 
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silk and broc, ade, with her dark hair crowned by a diamond 
diadem. 5 
Among the 










vests at the State Banquet was the Grand Duchess 
Anastasia and |] daughter. The Grand Duke Michael Alexan- 
drovitch was vt Sf” attracted by Princess Cecilia, who appeared to 
reciprocate his:sqj- ings. But her mother had other matrimonial 
views, as previal in’ €*Plained. Misha was the youngest son, and 
if the Tzaritzayal ue Ditth to an heir—an event which was most 
;,, Would put an end to any hope of the former 
Preert of te death of the Emperor, whereas if 
gown Prince she would be a Queen at some 
future date. 11 


Even at thet \j , Banquet fortune frowned on the two young 
people, and thy fd themselves separated by the width of the 
table. ie o { rt’ the difficulty of communicating with one 
another by sen 


, notes by their respective ri This 
involved a B06 ! of diplomacy on the part of the Page to 
enable the latex: Scape the lynx-eye of the Grand Duchess 
Anastasia. ot ; 

Three years lae4 cilia was safely married to Little Willy— 
the Crown Prina cO)’ Sermany. But she was not to be a Queen 
after all. Insteass\\ + was to be the daughter-in-law of the 
ex-Kaiser. Mate, ghhembition was thwarted by warfare and 
abdication. it 

Prince Nicholaste his Russian wife made their home in 
Greece after their | iage, but they returned frequently to 
Russia for visits. ‘Se daughters were born to them—Olga, 
now Princess Paul of “ygo-Slavia, Elizabeth, to-day Countess 
Torring-Jettenbach, an} Marina—the handsome, chic-looking 
Duchess of Kent. 

Prince Nicholas cultivated a philosophy of his own, “To be 
born a Prince is an accié-ng, but not always a privilege,” he said 
on one occasion. Certanly he and his wife lived through the 
horrors of the revolution to endure much suffering and many 
reverses. It was a long rail from the splendours of Tzarskoe 
Selo in 1902 to being tel gees in France in 1922. 


CHAPTER If 


DIARY OF TZAR: 1904, RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 


Anglo-Japanese Treaty—Two extracts from the Emperor's Diary—Grand 
Duke Nicholas Nicholaievitch and former Princess Anastasia of 
Montenegro—War between Russia and Japan—Unhappiness of 
‘Traritza at her failure to give birth to a son—Her jealousy of her 
mother-in-law—Her fondness for clairvoyancy—Séances at the 
Imperial Court—A French medium—Letter from the Empress about 
him—Indecision of Emperor leads to trouble—Mining of Russian 
Fleet described in Tzar’s Diary—Birth of Tzarevitch, August 12th, 
1904—Strained relations with England over Japan—Dogger Bank 
episode—Peace-making tactics of King Edward the Seventh— 
Assassination of Grand Duke Sergius Alexandrovitch, February 17th, 
1905—Defeat of Russian Navy, March 1905—Intervention of American 
President—Peace proclaimed—Unrest in Russia—Naval mutiny— 
Mob law—Riot at Ufa—Anglo-Russian Agreement, 1907—Invitation 
from Tar to King Edward, 


(WO years before the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese 
‘War over the question of developing Korea and Man- 


churia, an Anglo-Japanese Treaty was signed on the 
3oth of January, 1902. Great Britain and Japan had commercial 
interests in China and Korea, and the Treaty set out that if these 
interests were threatened both countries would take steps to 
protect them. The two nations also pledged themselves that in 
the event of either being at War with another Power in regard 
to these interests that the non-belligerent party would remain 
neutral, but that in the event of yet another Power joining in 
the combat that either country would come to the assistance of 
their Ally and the two would wage war together. 

According to the terms of this Treaty, as Japan was fighting 
alone against Russia, Great Britain could maintain a strict 
neutrality, and was not bound to take up arms against the former. 

It was the month of January, 1904, and War had not yet 
officially commenced, The Russian Emperor, Nicholas the 
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Second, describes the course of events in his diary. Extracts 
are given below. 


TZARSKOE SELO, 
January 2th, 1904. 

This morning a conference was held in my study regarding 
the Japanese question. It was decided not to commence 
hostilities, 

I have felt very nervous the whole of the day. Later, I 
received several Governors in audience. 

In the evening we went to the theatre, and saw Roussalka. 
Tt was well played by an excellent Cast. 

On my return home I found a telegram awaiting me from 
General Alexeiff stating that last night Japanese monitors 
attacked our Fleet in the harbour, and damaged the Caesar- 
vitch, Retwisan, and Palladou. This outrage was committed 
without war being declared ! 

May the Lord help us ! 

January 27th, 1904. 

This morning another telegram arrived containing the 
information that fifteen Japanese Men-o’-War had attacked 
Port Arthur, and that a battle had taken place between them 
and our Squadron. The Poltava, Diana, Askold and Novik 
were damaged, but only slightly, and our losses were 
insignificant. 

At four o’clock Divine Service was held in the Church. 
Crowds of people gathered, and greeted us with loud cries of 
“Hurrah !” when we left. It is touching to witness the 
universal indignation which is displayed against the insolence 
of the Japanese. 

Mama stayed to tea with us, and after dinner Nicolasha 
and Stana visited us.* 


Stana, referred to in this extract from the Tzar’s diary, was a 
pet-name for the Duchess of Leuchtenberg, formerly Princess 


1 For leave to make use of these and of following extracts from the 
Diaries of Nicholas the Second, the Emperor of Russia, the authoress, Erica 
Beal, desires to acknowledge the gracious permission of H.R.H, The (late) 
Prince Valdemar of Denmark and the Heirs of'the (late) Emperor. 
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Anastasia of Montenegro, a daughter of Nicholas the First, King 
of Montenegro. The King had five daughters, Anastasia, Melitza, 
Elena, Anna, and Xenia. The two eldest are dead. The three 
who are alive are the third daughter, Elena, who is the present 
Queen of Italy, and Anna, who was married in 1897 to Prince 
Francis Joseph of Battenberg, a brother of the ill-fated Prince 
Alexander of Bulgaria, and a brother-in-law of Princess Beatrice ; 
and Xenia, the youngest of the five sisters, who is unmarried.? 
Anastasia and Melitza were sent to Russia to be educated, and 
became pupils at the Institute-for-the-Daughters-of-the-Nobility 
at St. Petersburg. Marie Feodorovna, Empress of Russia, took a 
reat interest in them and, it was rumoured, in their prospective 
marriages. Melitza was married in 1889 to the Grand Duke 
Peter Nicholaievitch, 2 younger brother of Nicolasha, and the 
same year Anastasia became the wife of the Duke of Leuchten- 
berg, but the latter union was not a happy one. It was dissolved 
in 1904, and three years later Stana married the Grand Duke 
Nicholas Nicholaievitch. He was very wealthy, and resided in a 
wonderful palace in St. Petersburg, which was a storehouse of 
treasures and objets d’arts. Like some of the other Russian Grand 
Dukes, he had a mistress, but on his marriage the association 
ceased. The story of Potocka is related in another chapter. 
‘The Russo-Japanese War commenced officially on the 6th of 
February, 1904. The Tzaritza was again pregnant. After bearing 
four daughters to the Tzar, both Nicky and the Russian nation 
were eagerly hoping and praying that the fifth infant would be a 
Prince. As for Alexandra Feodorovna, her marriage had turned 
out a disappointment to her in some respects. She was passion- 
ately in love still with her husband, wretchedly unhappy at her 
failure to produce a son, and desperately jealous of her mother- 
in-law’s influence over Nicky, and the members of the Imperial 
family. In a fit of ill-temper one day she drew a cartoon of her 
husband, dressed in a bib-and-tucker, strapped into a high-legged 
nursery chair, and in the act of being spoon-fed by his Mama. 
“Nicky will not go against any of Aer wishes!” she com- 
plained to a friend to whom she was displaying this sketch. 
The story of the Tzaritza’s caricature leaked out, and was 
1 For information concerning the daughters of Nicholas the First, 


King of Montenegro, the authoress, Erica Beal, desires to acknowledge 
the gracious assistance of H.R.H, The Princess Beatrice, 
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repeated in St. Petersburg circles. It increased the unpopularity 
in which Alexandra Feodorovna was held in some quarters, 
besides which it was felt that such behaviour showed 2 lack of 
respect towards a man who was, after all, the Tzar-of-All-the- 
Russias. : 

Her failure to produce the longed-for male heir was preying on 
the sensitive mind of the Empress. She was becoming obsessed 
by it to the exclusion of common sense. She began to seek 
consolation in clairvoyancy. It was said that if anyone desired to 
gain the approval of the Empress, a sure way was to discover a 
clever medium. About this time a Frenchman, named Monsieur 
Philippe, was introduced at the Imperial Court. Séances were 
held, The Emperor and Empress, attended by the members of 
the Entourage, would set out to a séance as solemnly as if to a 
Church Service. The Tzar mentioned that his father had appeared 
at one of these séances, and had given him advice. When this 
was repeated to the Dowager-Empress she was very distressed, 
Marie Feodorovna did not believe in the idea that the spirits of 
those who have Passed On appear at séances at the behest of a 
medium. She could not bear the thought of her husband’s 
name being associated with such practices, 

During the Russo-Japanese War Monsieur Philippe was 
exposed as a charlatan, and fled from Russia, but his abrupt 
departure, and the reason for it, had no effect on the Empress, 
who continued to believe in him and in his ability to predict the 
future. Years later she wrote to her husband during the Great 
War: . 


December, 1916. 

Remember Monsieur Philippe’s words to me when he gave 
me the Image with the bell. He told me that on account of 
your kind, trusting and gentle disposition, 7 was to be your 
bell, and to warn you when people of wrong intentions came 
round you. 

And he said that such people would never be able to 
approach me. 

2 For leave to make use of this and following correspondence of Alex- 
andra Feodorovna, Empress of Russia, the authoress, Erica Beal, desires to 
acknowledge the gracious permission of H.R.H. The (late) Prince Valdemar 
of Denmark and the Heirs of the (late) Emperor and Empress, 
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it was an idiosyncrasy of the Tzaritza to think herself 
impregnable. 

‘The Emperor, as well as the Empress, was unhappy in 1904. 
Harassed nationally by war, and at home by domestic strife, he 
was beginning to show signs of wanting to keep the peace at any 
cost. 

One day an important Minister had an audience with the Tzar, 
at the conclusion of which Nicholas said to him: “I entirely 
agree with your point of view.” 

‘This was very gratifying to the Minister, but his satisfaction 
was short-lived. The following day he met another Minister 
whose views, on the subject on which he had sought an audience, 
were diametrically opposed to his own. To his profound 
astonishment the former explained that he had just come from 
the Palace and that Nicholas the Second had assured him that he 
entirely agreed with Ais viewpoint of the matter. 

The incident reached the ears of the Tzaritza. She sought 
out her husband, and reproached him: “ Nicky ! How can you 
behave in such a fashion, and change your opinion to suit every 
fresh person you see. Surely you realise that as the Emperor 
you should have a mind of your own.” 
< My dear, I entirely agree with your point of view !” answered 

e Tar. 

This anecdote went the round of the Russian capital, and was 
laughingly put forward as evidence of the changeableness of the 
Emperor. 

The following extract from his diary nearly two months after 
the commencement of the Russo-Japanese War shows the general 
hesitancy of his character and its lamentable effect at a national 


crisis, 


March 3188, 1904. 

This morning I received the unutterably sad news that when 
our Squadron returned to Port Arthur the Petropavlovsk 
struck a mine and sank. Admiral Makrakov and most of the 
officers and men perished with her. Among: the few who 
escaped was Cyril, who was slightly wounded, and Jakvolev, 
the Commander, and a few officers and men. 

This. terrible misfortune haunted me the whole of the 
day. 
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Alicky has a cold, and went to bed after luncheon. 

At two o'clock I attended the funeral service of Countess 
A. A. Tolstoy. Afterwards I visited Aunt Miechen and Uncle 
Viadimir. 

1 dined alone. 

May the Will of God always be accomplished. We ought 
to pray for His Mercy—sinners that we are ! 


The Grand Duke Cyril Viadimirovitch was the first officer in 
the battleship Pecropavlovsk, and was on the bridge when the 
ship struck a Japanese mine just as she was entering the harbour 
at Port Arthur. Though he was badly injured he managed to 
cling to a piece of wreckage and was ultimately rescued by a 
torpedo boat. The Tzar presented him with a gold sword 
inscribed—* For Valour,” in recognition of his gallant conduct 
on this occasion. 

It was an unfortunate anti-climax that only a year Jater he 
should be in disgrace with the Emperor owing to his marriage to 
Ducky. 

On the rath of August, the Tzaritza was granted her heart's 
desire and gave birth to a son. There were great rejoicings 
throughout the nation. On the 24th of the month, the infant 
Prince was baptised in the Chapel of the Peterhof Palace. Prince 
Dolgorouky and Count Benkendorff were in attendance on the 
baby, who was weighed down by a heavy mantle of cloth-of- 
gold, lined with ermine. The troubles of the Tzarevitch Alexei 
certainly commenced at an early age ! 

His godfathers included the Prince of Wales (later King 
George the Fifth) and the Kaiser. At that period William 
the Second was in high favour with the Tzar. Nicky was very 
sentimental at heart, and unlike his cousin Georgie, the Prince 
of Wales, he was apt to confuse sentiment with sentimentality. 
‘William had been present at his betrothal at Coburg. He wanted 
him to be associated with the birth of his son and heir. Nothing 
that his mother said could influence his decision. Like a number 
of weak-minded people, he mistook stubbornness for strength 
of character. 

History was repeating itself for Queen Alexandra. Shortly 
after becoming Princess of Wales she had to suffer the pain of 
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Great Britain remaining neutral while Denmark and Prussia 
fought, and now that she was Queen her husband’s Empire was 
an ally of a nation which was fighting against her sister’s adopted 
country, and her nephew’s F: Marie Feodorovna had 
to throw all her energies into looking after the welfare of the 
Russian soldiers. Queen Alexandra could not sympathise 
openly with her sister, or her nephew. Like her husband’s 
country, she had to outwardly preserve a state of neutrality, no 
matter what her personal feelings might be. It was a delicate 
situation, and not a happy one. 

Matters became more difficult still as the Russians suffered 
reverses. Russia wanted to regain some of her lost ground by 
a smashing Naval victory, and to navigate her Fleet to the China 
Sea via the Suez Canal. According to the terms of the Inter- 
national Convention signed in 1888, nobody could stop Russia 
from making use of the Suez Canal, if she insisted on doing so. 
But as Great Britain was obliged to honour her own neutrality, 
she had no option but to refuse to provide supplies for 
the Russian Fleet on the voyage. As usual, Kaiser 
rushed in where angels feared to tread and offered coaling 
facilities. 

At the Imperial Court the international situation began to 
be mistakenly regarded as a family affair. Nicky was displeased 
with his Uncle Bertie for not assisting him. Alicky was hurt 
with Uncle Bertie, ad Aunt Alix because Nicky was hurt. Both 
the Emperor and Empress obstinately declined to perceive that 
family relationships could not be permitted to affect international 
treaties. 

An incident which occurred in October, 1904, aroused public 
feeling in England against Russia. During that month the 
Russian Fleet fire on some English fishing vessels, and 
killed and sein rere of the an cogent demanded an 
explanation from Russia for this outrage, but when one arrived 
it proved to be most unsatisfactory. The latter excused their 
conduct by saying that their Fleet had been attacked by Japanese 
submarines, and that these had appeared in the middle of the 
English fishing fleet, and that they had been obliged to open fire 
on the submarines, and in doing so had hit the fishing vessels in 
error | Since the discovery had been made that no Japanese 
submarine had been near the scene of operations, this explanation 
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was regarded as ridiculous, Indignation increased, and rumours 
of impending warfare began to fly around. 

King Edward stuck firmly to his attitude of peacemaker, and 
endeavoured to find a solution of the problem that would satisfy 
all parties. He was particularly desirous that England should 
not put forward a demand which would be likely to be refused on 
the grounds of its impossibility. He felt that such a rejection 
by Russia would lower the prestige of his own country. This 
attitude of the King did not find general favour. The public 
disdained a policy of moderation. They wanted a sharp Note 
sent demanding the punishment of the Russian Admiral who had 
been responsible for the order to fire on the English fishing 
vessels. For once the German Press sided with England, 
France adopted a moderate attitude like King Edward. After 
several discussions it was decided to set up a Commission, com- 
posed of five Naval officers, Admirals from different countries. 
This Commission met in Paris, and ultimately advised that 
Russia should pay an indemnity to the families of the victims. 
The sum of sixty-five thousand pounds was paid over, and 
the affray faded into history as the “Dogger Bank” 

isode. 

Phe year 1905 opened badly for Russia and also for the 
Imperial family. The army and navy were suffering reverses on 
land and sea. Thirty thousand Russian dead were left on the 
battlefield of Mukden. On the r7th of February, the Grand Duke 
Sergius Alexandrovitch was assassinated in Moscow. The out 
horrified the Tzar and Tzaritza. The widow of the Grand Duke 
was a sister of Alexandra Feodorovna, and a sister-in-law of the 
Dowager-Empress, while her husband had been in the unusual 
relationship of brother-in-law zo both. He was an unpopular 
Governor-General, feared and hated by the people over whose 
province he ruled. 

In March, 1905, the Russian Admiral Rodjestvensky was 
defeated at Tsushima, A number of English people felt that it 
was 2 just retribution to him for his conduct over the Dogger 
Bank episode. The effect of the serious defeat of the Russian 
Fleet caused President Theodore Roosevelt to come forward 
in the role of mediator. Peace was eventually proclaimed. But 
the victory of Japan had far-reaching results. It brought into 
prominence nations who had never occupied the foreground of 
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international affairs before, and who now found themselves in 
that position for the first time. 

Meanwhile a spirit of unrest was spreading in Russia. The 
blame for the defeats of army and navy were laid first on one 
official and then on another. An additional cause of grievance 
were the Grand Dukes, some of whom squandered their revenues 
recklessly, and without any thought of the privations endured 
by the peasants. The calling-up of the Reservists spelled 
ruination to the moujik, who had to leave his wife and family, 
who were dependent on him, to face starvation, while he went 
to fight for a cause of which he knew and understood nothing. 

Some of the sailors mutinied. The Guards Regiments were 
ordered to convey fifteen hundred of the mutinous sailors to 
Siberia. The officers were hopelessly oumumbered. The journey 
occupied sixty-three days, and spest from the discomfiture of 
inadequate accommodation both for officers and men, there was 
a scarcity of provisions. Hunger increased the fury of the 
sailors. When some of them caught one of their number red- 
handed in the act of stealing a fellow-sailor’s ration, they resorted 
to mob law. They tore the man’s clothes off his back and held 
him with his naked stomach against the bars of a red-hot stove. 
The screams of the burning victim brought the officers on the 
scene, but he was not rescued until his stomach was a mass of 
singed flesh. 

When the contingent arrived at last at Hingan, a small station 
situated near the Manchurian mountains, they were greeted 
with the information that the Third and Fourth Companies 
had mutinied owing to lack of provisions. It was true that 
supplies had been getting lower and lower until it had been 
necessary to cut the men down to one meal each a day. Some- 
what naturally, they resented this, especially as they were not 
given any reason for such curtailment. 

The Commanding Officer was 2 domineering type of man 
who prided himself on standing no nonsense from anyone. He 
seized his revolver in his hand, and striding towards the dis- 
gruntled Companies, addressed them in forcible language, 
liberally besprinkled with oaths, When they continued to show 
signs of revolt, he smashed in the face of the foremost insurgent 
with the butt-end of his pistol. In spite of the mutineers being 
seven hundred strong as against a mere handful of officers, the 
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attitude of the C.O. cowed them. Next day, when they were 
more inclined to listen to reason, the officers explained to them 
that their rations had not been withheld from them wilfully, 
or as a disciplinary measure, but out of sheer necessity. 

A few days later a strike broke out at Ufa. The mob went 
riot. They looted and wrecked the shops and seized whatever 
article took their fancy. The majority of the local Police Force 
had been called up on active service, and the rioters did as they 
pleased for the time being. A General Strike was proclaimed, 

A state of utter confusion prevailed at Abdonlimo, where 
refugees were pouring in daily from European Russia. Famine 
added to the horror of the situation. The mob, driven half-mad 
from hunger, proceeded to wreck the railway station. In one 
corner were huddled the terror-stricken refugees waiting vainly 
for a train to arrive to transport them elsewhere. They watched 
in petrified silence while the strikers senselessly stormed the 
buildings and laid waste everything within their reach. 

In 1906, Sir Arthur Nicholson was appointed British Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg. He was instructed to bring about an 
agreement between Russia and England, It required 2 good deal 
of diplomacy to negotiate owing to the anti-Russian feeling in 
England, coupled with the fact that the Russian Emperor lacked 
a strong policy and changed his opinion in accordance with the 
view of the last person in his company. Sir Arthur Nicholson 
was not impressed with the condition of affairs in Russia, He 
was a clever, shrewd man who sensed the latent antagonism and 
rebellion of the serfs, and the strife surging below the surface. 

An Anglo-Russian agreement was ultimately signed on the 
gist of August, 1907. It settled the outstanding questions of 
Tibet, Afghanistan, and Persia, and paved the way for a new 
understanding. After the agreement had been signed, the Tzar 
invited his uncle-in-law, King Edward, to pay him a visit. 
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WO years after the Coronation of King Edward and 

Queen Alexandra, transport began to speed up, The 

mechanically-driven omnibus made its appearance for 
the first time on the London streets. Already Edwardians were 
calling the horse bus “ old fashioned.” 

‘The new vehicle was driven by petrol, and was built in the 
form of a double-decker, and could accommodate about thirty 
passengers. It seemed an impersonal kind of vehicle after the 
horse bus, Gone was the pleasant sense of co-operation between 
passenger and conveyance which belonged to the days when 
paterfamilias, attired in top-hat and overcoat, set off each morning 
for the city and waited at the usual spot for the bus. As it drew 
neat it slowed down and the conductor, at the sight of his regular 
patron, threw out a strap. Paterfamilias agilely caught it and 
then gave a leap. The conductor seized him and hoisted him 
expertly on to the bus. It was as good as owning a private 
coach, with the agreeable knowledge thrown in—that it was 
much cheaper ! 

In the ‘nineties the horse bus was practically non-stop, but 
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patrons had their regular meeting-places, and seats were generally 
reserved for them, 

Owing to the non-stop system, there was quite an art in 
stepping off the bus. The driver carefully slowed down “ his 
*osses,” and handed the passenger occupying the coveted box-seat 
a long strap. The latter held on to this and dropped with the 
best grace fe could muster. 

It cost a modest sixpence to drive from Putney to Liverpool 
Street. No tickets were used, and in consequence there was 
practically no check on the takings. Some days, when the bus 
passed a fishmonger’s, the sight of a succulent bloater would 
prove to be too great a temptation, and the driver would halt 
while the conductor rushed into the shop, to return triumphantly 
carrying a pair of bloaters for their tea, and if he lacked the cash 
to pay for the delicacies, a dip into his leather bag containing the 
bus takings produced the necessary coppers. 

Private vehicles were altering in 1904. Broughams were 
becoming fashionable, and motor cars even more so, The King 
had commenced to use one in 1898 when he was Prince of Wales, 
Messrs. Marshall and Snelgrove were the first business firm in 
London to introduce motor delivery, and to deliver their 
customers’ purchases by motor van instead of by a horse-driven 
vehicle, To them also belongs the perhaps more dubious 
distinction of being involved in London’s first motor accident 
when a collision occurred in Regent Street between their van 
and a private brougham. 

It was not until 1908 that King Edward induced the Emperor 
of Austria to venture on his first motor ride. The King had 
travelled to Ischl in order to be present at the celebrations of the 
Emperor’s Diamond Jubilee, and he persuaded Francis Joseph 
to go for a drive with him. The experiment cannot be said to 
have been altogether successful. The swift motion made the old 
Emperor feel chilly. He complained of the cold, and was quite 
unable to comprehend Bertie’s fondness for motoring. 

If transport was progressing, the same cannot be said of 
women’s clothes, Corsets and whalebone continued to torment 
their wearers. Skirts trailed on the ground and swept the pave- 
ments, acting as unofficial scavengers through the way in which 
they collected such a quantity of dirt and rubbish—stalks of dead 
flowers, scraps of torn paper, hair-pins, stones, dust, and fluff 
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were but a trifle of the waste matter revealed when the wearer 
returned indoors. Hats were large and over-trimmed with 
feathers, howers, and bows. Hair-pads distorted the shape of 
the most elegant head. A solid frame of hair stuck out around the 
face. Evening dresses were picturesque-looking, made in the 
princesse style with graceful flowing lines, but day frocks and 
costumes were, for the most part—frankly hideous. 

‘Women were coming to the fore in the new century. The 
suffragists were planning a vigorous campaign to obtain votes 
for their sex. The National Sociery for Women Suffrage had 
been founded in 1867, but its progress had been slow. In 1869 
women obtained the municipal vote, but after that achievement 
matters lagged again. It was in 1903 that Mrs. Pankhurst founded 
the Women’s Social and Political Union. She was a native of 
Manchester, and her fellow-townspeople rallied round her, and 
helped to launch the campaign of “ Votes for Women.” White 
banners, with this line painted on them, were waved beneath 
the Parliamentary noses of Cabinet Ministers. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, the Liberal Prime Minister, was heckled 
whenever he rose to address a public meeting. He found no 
i= even in the precincts of Downing Street. Women pad- 
locked themselves to the railings of Number 10, and the Premier 
was forced to listen to a rousing chorus of “ Votes for Women,” 
“ Will the Prime Minister give the Women a Vote,” until the 
arrival of a locksmith temporarily rid him of his tormentors ! 

The years between 1906 and 1910 were notable for the 
increasing activity shown by the suffragettes. These were a 
militant party, distinguished from the suffragists as the non- 
militant members were called, who had gradually grown in 
power and numbers, and who refused to be deterred either by 
imprisonment, or forcible feeding, Their less martially inclined 
sisters looked on them as martyrs to the Cause. 

There was need for improvement in the status of women. 
In the past the position of the married women had not been at 
all secure. In the event of a spinster possessing property of her 
own, and marrying, it immediately passed into the ownership 
of her husband. If he chose he could squander it on his personal 
debts during his lifetime and will the remainder away from her 
at his death, unless someone had been sufficiently astute to insert 
A clause in the marriage settlement prohibiting him from doing 
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so. The suffragists were very anxious to remedy such an unfair 
state of affairs, and to institute reforms besides in other directions. 
They wanted unmarried women of property and widows to be 
granted a vote. This pointed exclusion of married women, as 
‘well as of the spinster with an earned income lost them a number 
of supporters among their own sex, and, ultimately, the policy 
was revised to embrace married and unmarried women. 

In 1907, the suffragettes organised a march through London. 
Regardless of the discomfiture of trailing skirts, tight waists, 
and large hats, they waved their yellow and purple banners and 
shouted “ Votes for Women.” On one occasion they engaged a 
fleet of boats, and from the Thames harangued the Members of 
Parliament dallying with tea on the Terrace of the House of 
Commons, 

Imprisonment, punishment, had no effect on the “ female 
spiro The Liberal Government found itself in the un- 
chivalrous position of wasting brute force on the gentler sex. 
The plight of some of the martyrs to the Cause began to arouse 
the pity of the public. From thence it was but a short step to 
gaining active supporters. 

When Mr. Asquith was Prime Minister in 1908, the suffra- 
gettes redoubled their efforts. The Chancellor-of-the-Exchequer 
—Mr. Lloyd George—was a supporter of the Suffrage Bill, but 
illogically enough, the suffragettes persisted in regarding him as 
their natural enemy, to be greeted with a brick-bat. 

A certain Scotch Minister was said to bear a strong resem- 
blance to Mr. Lloyd George. One day, a determined looking 
suffragette, carrying a formidable whip in her hand, approached 
the good Minister, “ You are Mr. Lloyd George !” she accused 
him. 

“Tam not, Madam, I assure you. You are making a mis~ 
take,” hastily affirmed the Minister, keeping a wary eye on the 
whip. 

But his protestations availed him nothing. The lady was 
convinced that he was the Welsh Chancellor-of-the-Exchequer, 
and that he was only trying to deceive her in order to preserve 
his manly beauty. “ Don’t dare to lie to me 1” she exclaimed. 
“T say you are Lloyd George. Take that!” And forthwith, 
she gave him one with her whip, with right hearty gaod will, 

In 1998, King Edward and Queen Alexandra paid a visit to 
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Russia. The King desired to have a rapprochement with that 
nation, while the Kaiser as ardently desired that England and 
Russia should be kept apart. Neither the King or the Queen 
had been to Russia since the unfortunate Dogger Bank episode. 
‘The general public in England had not forgotten that Russian 
sailors had fired on the members of a harmless British fishing 
fleet in the North Sea, and feeling was still inclined to be anti- 
Russian in consequence, while in Russia, sensibility was equally 
anti-English. 

King Edward decided the impending visit should not be a 
State one, but that he would take a cruise in the Royal Yacht, 
and after visiting Kiel that he would go on to Reval, and see 
Nicky. He wanted to keep the visit as informal as possible. 

Among those In-Waiting on the King and Queen during the 
voyage were the Countess of Antrim and Sir Frederick Pon- 
sonby. The latter was acting as Assistant Private Secretary and 
also as Equerry at that date, a dual role, which entailed a good 
deal of work when visiting a foreign country. 

The German Fleet gave a magnificent review at Kiel in 
honour of King Edward and Queen Alexandra. The weather 
was bitterly cold when the Victoria and Albert left there later, 
escorted by a-convoy of destroyers. The fact that Great 
Britain, owing to the existence of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, 
had been obliged during the Russo-Japanese War to refuse coal 
supplies to the Russian Fleet to enable the latter to navigate to 
the China Sea, via the Suez Canal, was felt to be an excellent 
reason for avoiding that route now, since the revival of such 
a memory would hardly be conducive to a peace-making 
atmosphere. 

Fears were expressed that if the intense cold continued the 
Royal Yacht would be unable to anchor off Reval, but at the last 
moment the weather changed, and the sun shone brightly forth 
when the Victoria and Albert arrived on the gth of June, 1908—a 
good augury for the visit. The Tzar and Tzaritza awaited their 
Royal guests in the Imperial Yacht—The Standart—while the 
Dowager Empress remained in her own vessel. It was an impos- 
ing spectacle on which the sun shone down—the Victoria and 
Albert lying at anchor, and nearby the two Imperial Yachts, while 
beyond were grouped the British destroyers and the Russian 
Fleet. 
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It had been arranged that the British and Russian monarchs 
should meet on board the Imperial Yacht, but before that event 
took place the British Ambassador, Sir Arthur Nicholson, went 
aboard the Victoria and Albert to make a report to the King. 

In the evening the Tzar gave a Banquet in the Imperial Yacht 
in honour of the Royal guests. It was followed by an enter- 
tainment, a feature of which was the singing of Russian national 
songs by Russian men and women. But the crux of the whole 
evening was the speech by King Edward. He had made no 
notes, and he proceeded to deliver a magnificent extempore 
address of rapprochement with Russia. The only way in which 
the speech could be preserved for the archives, and for future 
historians, was for somebody to take it down verbatim while the 
King was speaking. The difficult task was undertaken by Sir 
Frederick Ponsonby, but his pencil point broke while he was 
striving to keep pace with the King’s flow of eloquence ! 

The Russian Prime Minister, Monsieur P. A. Stolypin, was 
present at this Banquet. He made no attempt to conceal his 
admiration for King Edward, and for the masterly knowledge 
displayed by that monarch concerning European politics and 
affairs. King Edward, for his part, was equally impressed with 
Monsieur Stolypin. He thought hima shrewd, clever Statesman. 

Shortly after the arrival of the King and Queen, the Russian 
Prime Minister had a narrow escape from assassination. A. 
friend of his, in speaking of the event, after the ultimate death of 
Stolypin, said: “He seemed to know that he would suffer a 
violent death some day, and to be resigned to the idea.” 

Stolypin was something of a fatalist in disposition, like the 
Tzar. He was also a believer in clairvoyancy, and used to 
relate a story about a certain fortune-teller who had predicted 
that he would hold an important Government appointment, and 
that he would be killed. The Nihilists were his bitter enemies, 
They sought his destruction as fiercely as they had sought that 
of the Emperor, Alexander the Second. On one occasion, 
when the Prime Minister was staying at his summer residence, 
they managed to conceal a bomb on the premises, which partially 
wrecked the house, and killed a number of persons, besides 
wounding two of the Premier’s children. To the disappoint- 
ment of the assassins, Stolypin escaped unhurt. 

Three years after the visit of King Edward and Queen Alex- 
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andra to Russia, a performance was arranged at the Opera House 
at Kiev, at which the Emperor and Prime Minister were present. 
A man in the audience fired a shot at Stolypin, who collapsed in 
his seat seriously injured. Three days later Nicholas paid a 
last visit to the dying Statesman, and two days afterwards 
Stolypin passed away—another victim to the senseless passion 
for revenge which was surging through the countryside. 

Queen Alexandra enjoyed the visit to Russia. After being 
restricted for so long to cautious correspondence with her sister, 
it was a pleasure to be able to talk freely together. The War was 
at an end, and there were no awkward topics to avoid. Actually, 
this visit was to be the last one paid by King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra to Russia. 

As for the Kaiser, he could hardly conceal his fury at these 
friendly overtures between his uncle and the Tzar. The idea of 
an Anglo-Russian agreement infuriated him. He imagined it as 
a plot against Germany, and an attempt to provoke warfare. He 
refused to believe in the sincerity of his uncle’s peacemaking 
intentions, He persisted in contending that, behind the scenes, 
King Edward was working for war, and trying to manceuvre 
the Kaiser into the position of being forced to declare it. 

Germany was increasing her ship building, The general 
public in England evinced alarm, and protests were voiced in 
the Press, William the Second committed the indiscretion of 
writing a personal letter to the second Baron Tweedmouth, then 
acting as First-Lord-of-the-Admiralty, in which he declared that 
the Press had misunderstood Germany’s intentions, and that the 
recent extension of that nation’s Naval power foreboded no 
harm towards England, and that Britain's Naval supremacy 
remained unchallenged. Instead of allaying suspicion, William’s 
unconstitutional action increased it. King Edward wrote a 
mildly sarcastic note to his nephew pointing out that the latter’s 
letter to the First-Lord-of-the-Admiralty belonging to another 
nation was certainly “a new departure.” The German Ambas- 
sador in London was very upset, but he was quite unable to 
manage the Kaiser, who refused to listen to any reproaches, and 
ended by rating the Ambassador and asserting that the German 
Empire was not afraid of war if Great Britain wanted to declare 
one. 

In October, 1908, the Kaiser precipitated a further inter- 
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national crisis. On the 28th of the month, the Daily Telegraph 
published the text of an interview granted by the All-Highest, 
in which the Emperor stated that the French and Russian Govern- 
ments had invited him to join them during the South African 
War in an attempt to humiliate England, and that he had 
forwarded to Queen Victoria copies of the Notes exchanged 
between himself and the two nations. This bold statement 
provoked a storm from the two countries inculpated, and both 
France and Russia indignantly denied the allegation. To the 
astonishment of European countries, the long-suffering Teutons 
turned on the All-Highest, and demanded that the Imperial 
tongue should be bridled. The Reichstag rang with the in- 
vective of its members, The Kaiser found himself sent to 
coventry in place of the glory he had anticipated. So loud and 
prolonged waxed the outcry that at last even his obtuseness was 
pierced, and he began to be uncertain whether he was really the 
demi-god he had fondly imagined himself to be, and to fear that 
his vaunted statesmanship must be at fault. 

A State visit to Germany from King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra seemed an excellent way of achieving two objects, 
namely, reinstating himself in the good graces of the English, 
and convincing the Germans that their Emperor was on the most 
friendly terms with the Sovereign of Great Britain. On the 
oth of February, 1909, King Edward and Queen Alexandraarrived 
in Berlin, The Countess of Antrim, who had accompanied the 
Queen on the visit to Russia the preceding year, was In-Waiting 
again on this occasion. 

Queen Alexandra did not look forward with the same pleasure 
to this visit as she had to the Russian one. She had her personal 
reasons for mistrusting the Kaiser, though she was too charming 
a disposition, and too genuinely courteous besides, to display 
such feeling in her demeanour, and especially when William was 
her host. She had been sincerely attached to his mother, the 
Empress Frederick. It was true that she and her sister-in-law 
had been in opposite camps during certain wars, but their 
sincere affection for one another had survived such a state of 
affairs. Moreover, the knowledge that the Empress Frederick 
was amused, instead of being impressed, by her son’s bombastic 
pomposity forged a bond between them. 

Queen Alexandra could not feel in absolute harmony with 
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her hostess, the German Empress. Dona, as a daughter of the 
Duke of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg, revived 
many painful memories associated with the annexation of the 
Duchies in 1864, and the claim put forward by the then Duke of 
Augustenburg. The Queen remembered how the Duke had 
tried to prevent her father from being proclaimed Heir-Pre- 
sumptive to the Danish Crown. Time soothed, but it did not 
totally allay the indignation felt by the Danish Royal family 
over the loss of Schleswig and Holstein. Queen Alexandra 
and her sister, Marie Feodorovna, and the older generation who 
had been brought up at Bernstorff, were united together against 
the Germans, 

The State visit proved to be a very pompous one, filled to 
over-repletion with public engagements, as well as semi-private 
visits to hospitals and museums. The Entourage were as 
exhausted as the Royal visitors. King Edward was suffering 
from the bronchial complaint to which he was subject, but he 
persisted in spite of it in carrying out the full pr laid 
down in the Royal beg bs For some time past he had been 
afflicted with asthma. ¢ Russian Ambassador, Monsieur 
Benkendorf—a friend of King Edward’s—was a fellow-sufferer. 
The Ambassador discovered an antidote for asthma, and when- 
ever King Edward played bridge at his house the King used 
it, as it enabled him to enjoy the game free from physical 
discomfort. 

The year 1909 introduced a campaign against the so-called 
capitalist class. On Thursday, the agth of April, Mr. Lloyd 
George presented his now famous Budget, called The People’s 
Budget. It was thrown out by the House of Lords, and was not 
passed until a year later, on the 28th of April, r910, the month pre- 
ceding the death of the King. Opposition to the Budget was very 
strong. it hit the capitalist section of the nation severely, for it 
contained increases in estate, legacy, succession and reversionary 
duties. It proposed old-age pensions for the working classes. 
Income-tax was raised, and a person in possession of an income 
of five thousand pounds per annum and upwards was required 
to pay super-tax. Motor cars were taxed. Landed property was 
taxed, and final aggravation—a tax was introduced on coal 
royalties. Mr. Lloyd George argued that the mine-owners were 
receiving each year, by way of royalties, the enormous sum of 
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eight million pounds. He announced that he proposed to 
divert a proportion of this profit. 

Lord Rothschild was among the active opponents of the 
Budget. He addressed a protest meeting in the city. This 
gave the alert Chancellor-of-the-Exchequer an opportunity 
to get some of his own back. He began: “I think we are having 
too much of Lord Rothschild. We are not to have temperance 
reform in this country. Why? Because Lord Rothschild has 
sent a circular to the Peers to say so! We must not have estate 
duties and a super-tax. Why? Because Lord Rothschild has 
signed a protest on behalf of the Bankers to say he will not 
stand it.” 

Mr. Lloyd George concluded: “I should like to know 
this—is Lord Rothschild the Dictator of this country? Are 
we really to have all the ways of reform—financial and social 
—blocked simply by a notice-board: ‘No thoroughfare. By 
order of Nathaniel Rothschild.’ ” 

King Edward could see both sides of the question. He 
was anxious to better the conditions of the working classes, 
but he did not think it a wise policy to deplete the wealthy 
classes too extensively, He knew that it required money to 
maintain an estate, and he considered that property-owners 
spelled prosperity to a country. In the light of the condition of 
affairs to-day, his policy appears to be full of common-sense, 
At the present time large estates are left derelict because their 
owners cannot afford to maintain them, or are sold to be split 
up into so-called garden cities which—in some cases—are 
a blemish to the countryside. Agriculture is in a state of 
regression because the farmers are unable to afford the machinery 
or the labour. A number of the younger generation have 
never earned a pay envelope, but have been brought up on 
the dole. By seeking to reduce the bank balances of the wealthy 
classes, the reformers have ended by impoverishing the working 
classes. The ideal that every man should have the same income 
is unpractical. It ranks the ambitious man with the nitwit. 
As long as every individual is born to a different pattern there 
will be some who will rise and others who will perpetually 
remain at the same level. Is it fair to the man who achieves 
advancement by his efforts to expect him to give 
away his rewards to the man who is lazy and shiftless? King 
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Edward considered that the idea was unreasonable. It is just as 
unreasonable to-day. 

International affairs occupied the attention of the King. 
He wanted to consolidate his country’s friendship with Russia. 
In August, 1909, the Tzar and Tzaritza came to England on a 
visit to the King and Queen. They travelled to Cowes in the 
Imperial Yacht, The Standart accompanied by their five children 
and a large Entourage. A magnificent Naval Review was staged 
in their honour. 

On the opposite page is a photograph of the Royal visitors 
with their host and hostess. It is interesting to observe the 
difference between the four daughters of the Tzar—Olga, Tatiana, 
Marie, and Anastasia, and the twelve-year-old Princess Mary 
of Wales. The former were dressed in white frocks of broderie 
anglaise, with large straw hats, avalanched in feathers, and 
had on laced boots of black glacé kid! Princess Mary wore 
a simple sailor costume with a cap to correspond, She stood 
between’ her grandmother, Queen Alexandra and her aunt, 
Princess Victoria, and was already so tall that she reached to her 
aunt’s shoulders. The Tzaritza had on a hat which was vei 
similar in shape and style to her daughters’, and from whi 
theirs seemed to have been copied. She was beginning to show 
signs of the fretfulness which later spoiled the serenity of her 
countenance, and contrasted with the poise of Queen Alexandra 
and the stateliness of the Princess of Wales, it was very 
noticeable, 

This visit to England proved to be the last one paid by 
the Empress of Russia. The following year King Edward died 
and his son, George the Fifth, acceded to the throne. 

Queen Alexandra was always most punctilious in upholding 
the supreme dignity of her husband’s position in front of the 
public. I remember being present at the theatre when the King 
and Queen were there. His Majesty was absent from the Royal 
Box during the interval. The instant he re-entered, the Queen 
rose from her seat, followed by the Entourage-in-attendance, and 
remained standing until the King beri himself. 4 

The younger generation of Ro in Er to-day is not 
quite so punctilious, and neither was ‘Aleranira Feodorovna, 
Empress of Russia. Now Queen Alexandra invariably put her 
husband in the foreground and diplomatically kept in the back- 
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ground herself. Queen Mary did the same. Both Queens had 
been drilled from childhood in the ethics of Royalty and tradition. 
Queen Alexandra had had first the careful schooling of her 
mother—the clever little Queen, who was called in the intimacy 
of Court circles, the “ Queen of Europe,” and later, she had the 
years of drilling under her mother-in-law. Her visits to her 
sister, when Marie Feodorovna was Empress of Russia, intro- 
duced her to the magnificence and the rigid etiquette which 
prevailed in the Imperial Court in the reign of Alexander the 
Third. Queen Alexandra’s natural common-sense enabled her to 
steer a course midway between the two conditions. She was too 
proud of her own dignity to make herself conspicuous by over- 
publicity, or by usurping the place in the regard of the public 
which, by right, belongs to the reigning Sovereign. By placing 
her husband first she maintained her personal dignity at a hi 
level. No one who met the Queen could fail to be impressed by 
her personality, her charm, her graciousness. When Queen 
Alexandra smiled, it was as if she smiled at one individual. Her 
smiles were the more precious for appearing to be directed and 
not indiscriminately distributed. 

It is well known that King Edward was very punctilious 
about sartorial perfection in those around him. On one occasion 
he was taking the cure at Marienbad, and a certain Austrian 
nobleman appeared wearing a regimental tie of the English 
Guards. The King drew the Austrian’s attention to this, and 
said: ‘‘ Probably you are unaware that the Guards have had 
these colours for over three hundred years |” 

“ Sir! My family have had these colours for over seven hundred 
years /” retorted the nobleman. 

Prince Francis of Teck once roused the sartorial disapproval 
of the King. The brother of the Princess of Wales was present 
at a reception at the Palace. The King gazed long and earnestly 
at the Prince’s uniform, and remarked sadly to a guest: “ Francis 
has the wrong buttons on his tunic.” 

In March, 1910, King Edward travelled to Biarritz, breaking 
the journey at Paris, where he stayed for two days. He caught 
a chill which developed into bronchitis. When he returned 
to England a month later he plunged into a mass of work. 
Any adequate rest was out of the question as apart from the 
labour involved in perusing State documents and papers, the 
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number of audiences which His Majesty granted were very 
exhausting physically, and generally brought on a violent fit of 
coughing. As might have been anticipated, a second attack 
of bronchitis supervened. 

Queen Alexandra was cruising in the Mediterranean, accom- 

panied by her daughter, Princess Victoria. The Countess of 
Antrim was In-Waiting. Had it not been for the intuition of the 
Queen she might never have returned in time to see her husband 
alive, When the Royal party arrived at Venice, everybody 
expected that the Queen would stay there for several days, 
Instead, to the general surprise, she suddenly announced her 
intention of returning immediately to England. No news had 
reached her then of the King’s illness, but the Queen felt in- 
tuitively that something was wrong with Bertie, and that her 
husband wanted her. It was while they were on their return 
journey that Princess Victoria received a letter containing the 
tidings that her father was unwell. But it was not until the 
Royal party arrived at Calais that Queen Alexandra was informed 
that her husband was seriously ill. On her arrival in London, 
the Prince of Wales met her and took her straight in to the 
dying King. 
On the morning of the 6th of May, the King still persisted in 
working in spite of remonstrance. If he was going to die, he 
would, at least, die in harness. He sat in his arm-chair in his 
private study at Buckingham Palace. At His Majesty’s request a 
message was sent to his friend, Sir Ernest Cassel, summoning the 
Banker to the Palace. When he arrived he was shown at once to 
the King’s study. The two old friends talked together for a while, 
and then Sir Ernest took leave of his Sovereign for the last 
time. 

In the afternoon the Prince of Wales went to his father’s 
room to inform him that his horse, “ Witch-of-the-Air,” had won. 
a race at Kempton Park meeting, “I am glad,” said the King, 

Soon afterwards he agreed to allow his valet to assist him 
to bed. The day shortened. Twilight approached. Outside the 
tailings of the Palace, crowds up to read the latest Bulletin. 
Within the Royal residence everything went on as usual. King 
Edward did not want any gruesome panoply at his own death- 
bed. He preferred a natural transition. 

He lay and watched Alexandra as she moved about his room, 
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occupied with simple duties for his comfort, and presently he 
closed his eyes. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, and Princess Victoria and 
the King’s sister, Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, came 
quietly into the room, accompanied by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, for the future King must be present when the 
reigning Sovereign Passes On. 

The palace clocks chimed the quarter to Midnight and the 
silent crowd outside the gates watched the Royal Standard 
flutter to half-mast. The King was dead. 

The awesome pageantry surrounding some Royal death 
chambers was absent from King Edward’s. He lay on his bed as 
if he was asleep, and indeed the expression of contentment on 
his countenance conveyed the impression of a man who has earned 
his repose and has found peace. Edward the Peacemaker—he had 
been called in his life. In death—he looked the same, 

Princess Beatrice was abroad when her brother was taken 
ill, and she was unable to get back in time to see him alive. 
She was in Paris when the news of his death was conveyed to 


Three days later Queen Alexandra addressed the following 
message to the nation : 


BUCKINGHAM PaLAcz, 
Tuesday. 

From the depths of my poor broken heart I wish to express 
to the whole Nation and our kind people we love so well, 
my deep-felt thanks for all their touching sympathy in my 
overwhelming sorrow and unspeakable anguish. 

Not alone have I lost everything in him, my beloved 
husband, but the Nation too, has suffered an irreparable 
loss by their best friend, father and Sovereign, thus suddenly 
called away. 

May God give us all His Divine help to bear this heaviest 
of crosses, which He has seen fit to lay upon us—“ His 
Will be done.” Give me a thought in your prayers which 
will comfort and sustain me in all I still have to go through. 

1 For information concerning the Passing of His Maj ing Edward 
the Seventh, the authoress, Tce Beal, desire 0 acknovicige te geaioun 
assistance of H.R.H. The Princess Beatrice. 
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Let me take this opportunity of expressing my heartfelt 
thanks for all the touching letters and tokens of sympathy I 
have received from all classes, high and low, rich and poor, 
which are so numerous that I fear it will be impossible for 
me ever to thank everybody individually. 

I confide my dear Son into your care, who I know will 
follow in his dear Father’s footsteps, begging you to show 
him the same loyalty and devotion you showed his dear 
Father. 

1 know that both my Son and Daughter-in-law will do 
their utmost to merit and keep it, 

ALEXANDRA, 


Queen Alexandra had a simple way of expressing her feelings 
that touched the hearts of the . 

The body of King Edward the Seventh lay in state in West- 
minster Hail while his subjects thronged slowly past the coffin 
to pay their last tribute. 

The Kaiser came over to England for the Royal Funeral, and 
rode on one side of the newly-acceded King George the Fifth in 
the long funeral procession. On the other side rode the Duke 
of Connaught, now the only surviving son of Queen Victoria, 
and behind rodea cavalcade of Monarchs—The King of Norway ; 
Frederick the Eighth, the King of Denmark (the brother of Queen 
Alexandra) ; her nephew, Willy, the King of Greece; the King 
of Spain ; the King of Bulgaria; the King of Portugal ; and the 
King of the Belgians. Nine reigning monarchs were in the Royal 
procession. What has been their fate? Four of their number 
have abdicated. The King of Greece has been assassinated. 
‘The King of the Belgians has died a sudden death. Out of the 
nine, only one Sovereign survives on his throne—the King 
of Norway. 

King Edward had looked forward to seeing Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt, the ex-President of the United States, who was due in 
London on a visit, but instead of the lacter having the audience 
to which he had been looking forward, he arrived in time to 
represent his country at the Royal funeral. 

Behind the gun carriage, on which the coffin of the late 
monarch reposed, came his favourite charger, led between two of 
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the Royal Grooms, and behind the faithful horse trotted Czesar— 
the wire-haired terrier who had accompanied the King every- 
where. He was led by a Highlander in a kilt. Czesar 
seemed to know what was happening, and that he had lost his 
beloved master. He whined piteously. 

After the funeral procession in London, the cortége travelled 
by train to Windsor, where the final ceremony was to take 
place. In St. George’s Chapel, where the young Prince of 
‘Wales had married the beautiful Princess Alexandra of Denmark 
forty-seven years ago, his widow followed his coffin, leaning 
on the arm of her eldest son. Her sorrowful features could 
dimly be discerned behind the enveloping folds of crape that 
floated around her. 

The voices of the choir rose in Handel’s anthem: “ His 
body is buried in peace, but his name liveth for ever.” 

Forty-seven years ago the Knights-of-the-Garter had stood 
forth in all their bravery of attire to welcome the Royal bride 
and bridegroom. Now, the Garter-King-of-Arms stood forth 
to proclaim the new monarch—King George the Fifth. 

Queen Alexandra was in her sixty-sixth year when she was 
left a widow. The reign of King Edward the Seventh had only 
lasted for nine years. In seeking to convey a pen-portrait 
of the Queen one must refer to her warm-heartedness. She 
could never turn a deaf ear to a genuine appeal for help. It 
was a habit of Her Majesty to keep a bundle of Bank notes 
locked in a drawer in her desk, and if she received a letter begging 
for financial assistance, and she felt that it was a genuine appeal, 
she would slip a bank note into an envelope, and give instruc- 
tions for it to be posted to the writer. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, a Royal personage does not handle actual cash. The 
Comptroller, or a member of the Entourage ys for every- 
thing. This method of the Queen’s enabled her to dispense 
charity without applying to the Comptroller. Queen Alexandra 
could not bear to think that a person might be starving while 
their case was being investigated. She believed in relief first, 
and investigation second, and had small patience with red 
tape and its delays. 

1 asked a personal friend of Queen Alexandra’s to give me 
a description of the Queen’s character, and the attributes which 
had chiefly impressed her. She said: “ What impressed me 
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most about Her Majesty was her great quickness of observation, 
and her great charm... 

“When the Queen used to visit the wounded soldiers in 
hospital during the Great War she always seemed to know at 
once the appropriate things to say to each man. They all 
welcomed her visits and loved her. She was utterly spontaneous 
with the men, and they, in turn, sensed her complete sincerity as 
well as her affection for them and for their welfare.” 

Queen Alexandra made an excellent subject for the camera 
from the viewpoint of facial expression, but she found it difficult 
to retain a pose and to keep still. Just when the photographer 
was on the point of taking the picture the Queen would move 
and the whole business would have to be gone through again 
from the beginning. 

Messrs. W. and D. Downey were fashionable photographers, 
and Mr. Downey often attended at the various palaces in the 
reigns of Queen Victoria and King Edward to take photographs. 
He is dead now, but his firm is still carried on under his name, 
though it belongs to Miss Sarah Partridge. 1 asked her to tell me 
some of Mr. Downey’s impressions of Queen Victoria. The 
Queen was very “ camera conscious.” At the sight of the apparatus 
she immediately stiffened, and no one had succeeded in obtaining 
a smiling photograph of her. 

On one occasion Mr. Downey was photographing Her Majesty 
at Balmoral with one of her pet dogs. The animal refused to lie 
quietly at the Queen’s feet, and after several fruitless attempts 
to make it behave, she turned to John Brown, who was standing 
at her side, and said : “ He will not sit still. Make him be quiet.” 

John Brown picked the up in his strong arms, and gave 
it a sound shaking, admonishing it meanwhile: “Now, you 
tmaun just sit daun and do Her Majesty’s bidding like the rest of 
us ! oe 

The Queen was amused at the little incident and smiled. 
Mr. Downey unobtrusively released the shutter, and when the 
print was subsequently developed it showed Her Majesty with a 
happy smile, 

Mr. Downey went to Windsor Castle on the 23rd of November, 
1896, to display the “ animated pictures” taken at Balmoral the 
preceding October, during the visit of the Russian Emperor, 
Nicholas the Second and the Empress to Queen Victoria, He and 
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his staff took with them besides the precious pictures, some lantern 
slides in order to lengthen the soa er The staff were in a 
state of nervous excitement over the experiment of showing 
“‘animafed pictures” for the first time, and to such a critical 
audience as the Queen and her guests. They felt almost as if they 
were helping to make history, and were intensely anxious that 
everything should go off smoothly. In the middle of the 
performance in the Red Drawing-Room, the lights went out ! 
While the Queen and her guests sat and waited, the men worked 
feverishly behind the scenes to mend the light. In their distress 
at such a mishap occurring, they gave relief to their feelings in 
speech, unaware that their language could penetrate to the Queen, 
sitting in front. Presently Her Majesty sent a member of the 
Entourage round with a request that they should modulate their 
voices ! A tactful way of putting it. Apart from that mishap, the 
aa was a success, and the Queen pronounced her satis- 
faction with the new invention. “ Animated pictures” had the 
Royal approval, and in the reign of King Edward the Seventh 
various improvements were made, and the general public were 
able to partake of a new amusement. 

Tt was unfortunate that as Queen Alexandra grew older she 
suffered from deafness like her mother, the late Queen of Den- 
mark, Some people have declared that she overcame the diffi- 
culty by lip-reading, but she did not lip-read at all, Neither could 
she be persuaded to use a eat-trumpet, regarding it as a clumsy- 
looking contrivance. I inquired how the Queen managed under 
such circumstances, and was told: “ The Queen didn’t manage. 
Very often she had no idea what people were talking about when 
they spoke to her. It caused very awkward contretemps at 
times in consequence.” 

Queen Victoria retained her marvellous memory to the very 
end, But Queen Alexandra began to lose hers. One thing she 
retained to the very end of her days though, and that was—her 
charm, 


CHAPTER V 
ROMANCES OF IMPERIAL RUSSIAN COURT 


Difference between English and Russian Princes—The Grand Duke Michael 
Alexandrovitch—His love affair with a married woman—Their 
marriage after her divorce—Her elevation to Countess Brassoy—Mor- 
ganatic marriage of Grand Duke Paul Alexandrovitch—Disapproval 
of Tzaritza—The Empress’s letter to Emperor about Countess Hohen- 
felsen—Nicky's reply—Potocka, the mistress of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas Nicholaievitch—Her temperament—Scene at a party given 
by the Grand Duke Boris Vladimirovitch—Another Grand Duke who 
fell in love with an actress, and was sent into exile—Concemning a 
ballerina with whom the Grand Duke Gabriel fell in love—Joke she 
played on a friend—Five brothers-in-law of Grand Duchess Xenia—- 
Morganatic marriage of Grand Duke Michael Michaelovitch with 
Countess de Torby—Sergey, the Grand Duke Sergius Michaelovitch 
—His love affair with the premizre ballerina, Mathilde Kschessinska— 
—Her country house—Her residence in St. Petershurg—Her Grecian 
hathing-pool—Kschessinska as a hostess—Her escape during the 
revolution and marriage to the Duchess of Kent’s uncle—An Imperial 
favourite whose life ended in tragedy—Madame Sokolov—How she 
became a victim of the Bolshevist régime. 


CASUAL observer may think that romance was allowed 
A to play too prominent a part sometimes in the lives of 
the Russian Princes, but the dispositions of the individual 

Grand Dukes themselves have to be taken into account in tran- 
scribing any impression of them. An English Prince was very 
different in disposition to his Russian contemporary. In the 
reign gf Queen Victoria an English Prince was red to 
conduct himself in such a fashion domestically that he would 
retain the respect of the public, and part of that respect was 
retained by his not taking a mistress. In Russia, there was 
nothing derogatory in a member of the Imperial family having 
a mistress, or indulging ina Gaison. It was regarded as a natural 
thing for him to do, and anything classified as “ natural” was not 
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considered shocking. It would have shocked some people, 
on the contrary, much more if a Prince had not had love 
affairs, 

The Grand Duke Michael Alexandrovitch was still a bachelor. 
His romance with Princess Cecilia had been nipped in the bud. 
There were other Princesses who were eligible as a bride for him, 
but whom he refused to wed, while as for the various beautiful 
women with whom he came in contact, Misha was not the type of 
character to indulge in a series of Liaisons, He had imbibed 
from his mother the Danish attitude towards love. It used to be 
said of Misha: “He has the reputation of being a very nice, pure 
man.” When the term “pure” was applied in Russia in this 
fashion in connection with a man, it was given a literal interpreta~ 
tion, meaning—* the man who does not have affaires/” The 
Russians respected Misha because of this abstention on his part. 
They recognised the fact that he was no lustful Prince, seiziny 
any woman who took his fancy, regardless of her personal 


Then, one day, the Grand Duke Michael Alexandrovitch lost 
his heart, and lost it to a married woman. She superseded all 
women in his eyes, even, for a while, his mother. Natalie 
Sergejevna, as she was called when she was a spinster, was the 
daughter of a notary, and had been married twice, first to a 
stockbroker named Mamont, and secondly to a Guards officer 
named Wulfert. It was after her second marriage that Natalie 
was presented to the younger brother of the Tzar. He fell 
passionately in love with her, and his ardour only increased still 
more when she returned the gifts which he showered on her. 
The greater the number of obstacles he encountered to his suit, 
the keener grew his appetite for possession. A Liaison was not 
to be considered. It must be marriage, or nothing. In spite of 
the remonstrances of his mother and his eldest brother, Michael 
insisted in eloping with Madame Wulfert as soon as her divorce 
was over, and the two were married in Vienna. The Emperor 
immediately banished the Grand Duke from the Court, and 
deprived him of his rank and honours, and he went into exile 
with his bride. 

The Dowager-Em was very devoted to her youngest son, 
and pleaded continually with Nicky to allow his brother to come 
back. A year later the Emperor revoked the decree of banish- 
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ment, and Misha returned to St. Petersburg. He presented his 
wife to the Emperor, on whom she made such a favourable 
impression that Nicholas the Second created her Countess 
Brassov. 

During the subsequent revolution she escaped to Poland, 
but her husband was murdered by the Bolshevists. In December, 
1938, she tried to dispose in London, by auction, of the Insignia of 
the Order-of-the-Garter, which had been bestowed on Misha in 
1902 by King Edward the Seventh. The Badge and Star-of-the- 
Garter must be delivered up to the King of Britain on the death 
of the Knight-of-the-Order, and the Collar and Garter returned 
to the Central Chancery. The same rule applies to the Collar and 
one of the Badges of the Order-of-the-Bath. The Insignia of 
these Orders may never be sold by relations of the deceased 
holder, no matter how impoverished the former may be left. 
Tn the case of the Countess Brassov, the Central Chancery of the 
Orders of Knighthood at St. James’s Palace intervened in the 
proposed sale at Sotheby’s, and the entire Regalia was withdrawn 
and was returned to the Chancery. 

Romantically-minded people have bestowed on Countess 
Brassov the title of Empress-of-Russia-for-twenty-four-hours, in 
recognition of the fact that Nicholas the Second renounced his 
rights to the Crown in favour of her husband. Actually, she was 
never Empress. The Grand Duke declined the Crown unless the 
nation as 2 whole expressed a wish to have him as their Emperor. 
In the state of chaos which prevailed then in Russia it was not 
the best moment to seek an expression of opinion from the 
country on such a subject. 

Morganatic wives were customary it seems at the Imperial 
Court. Ifa storm arose in the beginning over the addition to the 
Imperial ranks, it died down after a while and another new title 
was created to swell the number already abounding. 

The Grand Duke Paul Alexandrovitch, a brother of the 
Emperor Alexander the Third, was morganatically married to his 
second wife. His first wife had been Princess Alexandra of 
Greece, a niece of Marie Feodorovna. After her death in 1891, 
their two children, the Grand Duke Dmitry Pavlovitch and the 
Grand Duchess Marie Pavlovna Junior, went to live with their 
uncle and aunt-in-law, the Grand Duke Sergius Alexandrovitch 
and the Grand Duchess Elizabeth. Junior was added after the 
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little girl’s name in order to distinguish her from another aunt-in- 
law, the Grand Duchess Vladimir. : 

As the two children grew older, Dmitry became a great 
favourite with his first cousin, Nicholas the Second. The 
Emperor was some years his senior. Later, there were rumours 
that Nicky would have approved of a marriage between his 
cousin and his eldest daughter, Olga. 

The Grand Duke Paul Alexandrovitch fell into disfavour at 
Court after the death of his first wife, by entering into a mor- 
ganatic marriage with the divorced wife of a Russian, named 
Eric Pistolkors. The first sign vouchsafed to the public of the 
Imperial forgiveness was when she was created Countess 
Hohenfelsen, She was not content with this elevation though, 
and expressed a wish to be created a Princess, and to have a 
similar rank accorded to the son and two daughters born to 
herself and to her Imperial husband. During the Great War 
she pressed her request repeatedly, greatly to the annoyance of 
the Empress. Alexandra Feodorovna did not approve of mor- 
ganatic marriages, and especially of elevating the participants 
to the rank of Princess. She was nupported in this viewpoint 
to a certain extent by Baron Fredericks, who succeeded Count 
Hendrikoff as Lord Chamberlain. The Baron went by the nick- 
name of the Old Man, a title that was perhaps equivalent in mean- 
ing to the one of Grand-Old-Man bestowed on Mr. Gladstone. 
Baron Fredericks had aristocratic-looking features, a large nose, 
a flowing moustache and heavily-lidded eyes. Neither Alicky 
nor he were successful in their campaign against morganatic 
marriages owing to Nicky’s craving for domestic peace and 
harmony. In 1915, the Empress wrote the following letter to 
her husband to the Stavka, the Russian military headquarters 
which he was visiting. 


‘TZARSKOE SELO, 
1915. 

I send you an endless letter from Countess Hohenfelsen to 
read through, when you have a spare moment, and then 
return to me. 

Talk to Fredericks about it, but do-not grant it on my 
birthday, or Name Day, as she asks. Everything is all right 
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otherwise, except the “Princess” part. It is vulgar to make 
such a request. You perceive the reason for making it though. 
It will sound well when they are announced together— 
almost as well as Grand Duchess. 

Talk it over with the Old Man. He understands such 
things, and tell him what your Mama said when you 
mentioned the matter to her. 


Nicholas the Second sent the following reply to his wife. 


Tue Sravxa, 
April 7th, 1915. 

Tam returning you the Countess’s letter. 

1 do not think any difficulties will arise about this question, 
A little goodwill on our side, and the thing will be done 
with, and we shall have one annoyance the less in our lives. 
Of course, I shall discuss it with the Old Man. 


Two months after the birthday of the Empress, Countess 
Hohenfelsen was granted the title of Princess Paley. But the 
hurricane of revolution was soon to strip the Grand Dukes and 
Grand Duchesses of rank and wealth, and cast them up as 
refugees on alien shores. 

Mention has been made of the marriage of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas Nicholaievitch to the former Duchess of Leuchtenberg. 
For the past twenty years the Russian actress, Potocka, had 
been under his protection. She was a temperamental, excitable 
type of woman, exceedingly passionate in disposition, and 
frantically in love with the Grand Duke. She seemed unable to 
take in the fact that their association was to cease on his matriage, 
and to realise the bitter truth that she was finally displaced by 
a wife, 

1 For leave to make use of this correspondence between Nicholas the 
Second, Emperor of Russia and Alexandra Feodorovna, Empress of Russia, 
the authoress, Erica Beal, desires to acknowledge the gracious ie 
of H.R.H. The (late) Prince Valdemar of Denmark and the Heirs of the 
(late) Emperor and Empress. 
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To a man of Nicolasha’s character, to keep a wife and a 
mistress was incompatible. He would have felt it lowering to 
the dignity of his wife to maintain two establishments, He wasa 
man with a one-track mind. The Army was his child. He 
wanted no other children. When the Tzar superseded him in 
the Supreme Command on the 23rd of August, 1915, (according to 
Russian chronology, which is thirteen days behind European 
reckoning, which would make the event the sth of September), he 
was faithful to his military training and he continued to serve the 
new Army Chief to the best of his ability. The Tzaritza could 
not understand him. It may be that the fact that he had a mistress 
prejudiced her against him. Alicky regarded with distaste such 
a condition of affairs. She failed to comprehend that in the case 
of Nicolasha, he was obeying, even there, the primitive instincts 
of his one-track mind. Not for him a succession of light-of- 
loves, He loved one woman, and he had to possess that one 
exclusively. He had a man’s aptitude to keep his love life 
separate from his professional career, whereas Potocka suffered 
from the average woman’s inability to leave her love behind her 
when she was at work. She could not copy the male example 
to shut the inner door on her emotions before she opened the 
front door to admit workaday existence. 

How and why Nicolasha came to be persuaded into marriage 
is difficult to answer. Perhaps the Tzaritza was partly respon- 
sible. She may have felt it was incompatible with his position 
in the Army for him to be living with a mistress. At first she 
was very friendly with his wife, and her younger sister, Melitza, 
The Empress and the two Grand Duchesses were commonly 
interested in clairvoyancy and in séances. It was Anastasia and 
Melitza who introduced Rasputin to the Imperial Court, but in 
spite of this fact, the two sisters fell later under the bane of the 
Empress’s displeasure, and she began to call them both “ The 
Black Sisters.” The term “ Black” was an expression which 
Alicky used to describe anybody with whom she was offended, 
and was nothing to do with the colouring of the individual 
person concerned. 

Potocka seemed to lose all control over herself at parting from 
her lover. One evening she was present at a party given by the 
Grand Duke Boris Vladimirovitch in his English residence at 
Tzarskoe Selo. The Grand Duke Nicholas had been a generous 
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lover, and among the valuable gifts which he had bestowed on 
Potocka was a priceless rope of pearls. She liked to wear these 
twisted several times around her throat. Since the severance 
from Nicolasha she had gone about in a half-dazed condition, 
and hints began to circulate that she had taken to drugs in the 
hope of temporarily forgetting her grief. She seemed to be half 
stupefied this particular evening. Just as she was coming down 
the staircase a sudden of fury convulsed her, She 
staggered and putting ‘both hands to her throat as if she were 
choking, she seized the rope of pearls and tore it violently off her 
neck. The force she used caused the string to break, and the 
treasured pearls to scatter in every direction. The guests went 
down on their hands and knees and crawled about the hall- 
retrieving the gems fromthe corners whence they had 
rolled, But Potocka seemed quite indifferent to the fate of her 
necklace. She stood on the staircase gazing vacantly into s 
as if her thoughts were miles away, and quite oblivious of the 
scene of confusion which she was responsible for eae 

She was like Sarah Bernhardt to look upon, and em- 
pissed this likeness in her make-up and style of hairdressing, 

ut there all resemblance between the two ended. Potocka 
lacked the stoic spirit of the great French actress, who con- 
tinued to act after her leg had been amputated, and who held 
her audience enthralled even then by the sheer fire of her 
personality, and the supremacy of her art. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas Constantinovitch also fell in love 
with an actress. He was the eldest brother of Queen Olga of 
Greece, and a cousin of the Grand Duke Nicholas. His mother, 
the Grand Duchess Alexandra Josephovna, had been a beautiful 
‘woman when she was younger, and had possessed some wonder- 
ful jewels. One night at a performance of the Imperial Russian 
Ballet, the actress with whom the Grand Duchess’s son was said 
to be enamoured appeared in a box wearing around her throat a 
valuable necklace which was the property of the Grand Duchess, 
The piece of jewellery was too well known not to be recognised 
by the audience. Some people misconstrued the fact that the 
actress was wearing it as a sign that the Grand Duchess was 
prepared to sanction a e between her son and the artiste, 
‘The sequel caused a scandal, for the actress was d with the 
theft of the necklace, at which she pleaded in defence that 
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it had been a gift to her from the Grand Duke Nicholas 
Constantinovitch. 

The Grand Duke was sent into exile as a punishment, but the 
banishment of her eldest son was a grief to the Grand Duchess 
Alexandra Josephovna. She had two sons left—Costy and the 
Grand Duke Dmitry Constantinovitch. The latter was known 
as Mitya in the family circle to distinguish him from his second 
cousin, the Grand Duke Dmitry Pavlovitch. 

As described in an earlier chapter, Costy had five sons and 
one daughter. The second son, the Grand Duke Gabriel 
Constantinovitch, was a patron of the Imperial Russian Ballet. 
Among the ballerinas there was one named Nina Nesterovska. 
She was not beautiful, but she was exceedingly witty and fasci- 
nating. The Grand Duke Gabriel fell in love with her, and 
installed her in a palatial residence in St. Petersburg. She had 
a sense of humour and enjoyed playing a practical joke. One 
day, a friend came to visit her. Nina assumed a very mysterious 
air, and insisted on the caller accompanying her upstairs, where 
she flung open a door and ushered her into a newly decorated 
nursery. A handsome cot, trimmed with lace and ribbons, 
occupied the place of honour in the room. But when the visitor 
advanced to inspect its occupant, she found, instead of the 
infant she half expected, a hideous black and white bull-dog | 

“Really, Nina,” she expostulated. ‘ Wouldn’t a kennel be 
more suitable for it than that dainty cot ?”” 

“Cruel one!” pouted the bull-dog’s owner. The animal 
was Nina’s latest pet, and could do nothing wrong to her in- 
fatuated eyes. It had a habit of biting any guest to whom it took 
a dislike, and visitors who were forewarned took the precaution 
of arming themselves with some dainty morsel to propitiate the 
beast, 

The Grand Duke Gabriel Constantinovitch and Nina both 
managed to escape from Russia during the revolution. He 
married her and the two made their home in France, whither 
so many of the Russian Princes fled. 

In Paris, the refugee members of the Imperial family gather 
at the Russian Church to worship. On Sunday, the sth of 
December, 1937, the foundation stone was laid for a monument to 
be erected in the Church to the memory of Nicholas the Second, 
and other members of the Imperial family who perished in the 
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revolution. Among those who were present at the simple cere- 
mony was Princess Nicholas of Greece, the mother of the Duchess 
of Kent. She was joined by her two brothers, the Grand Duke 
Boris Vladimirovitch and the Grand Duke André. The Grand 
Duke Gabriel Constantinovitch was also present. It was a 
melancholy scene for the few survivors of the once powerful 
Romanoff dynasty. 

The five brothers-in-law of the Grand Duchess Xenia, the 
eldest daughter of the Dowager-Empress, were all widely 
different types. The eldest, the Grand Duke Nicholas Michael- 
ovitch, was a man of studious disposition, who was interested 
in historical research. The second brother, the Grand Duke 
Michael Michaelovitch, was exiled from Russia because he 
contracted a morganatic marriage with the Countess de Torby. 
He and his wife eventually made a permanent home for them- 
selves in England, at Kenwood, and in 1916, their younger 
daughter, Nadejda, became the wife of Prince George of Batten- 
berg, better known to this generation as the second Marquess 
of Milford Haven. The Grand Duke Michael did not return to 
Russia to reside permanently again after his marriage, but 
following on the accession of Nicholas the Second he used to 
pay occasional visits to his native land, and received a kindly 
welcome at the Imperial Court. 

The Tzar and Tzaritza were fond of the Grand Duke George 
Michaelovitch, and saw a good deal of the fourth brother, 
Sandro, owing to his marriage to the Emperor's eldest sister. 
Sergey, as the youngest of the family, the Grand Duke Sergius 
Michaelovitch was called, fell madly in love with the premiére 
ballerina, Mathilde Kschessinska. It came as a surprise to many 
who had regarded the Grand Duke as a studious type of man, 
somewhat similar in disposition and tastes to his eldest brother, 
Nicholas. He was unusually tall, good-looking, and his eyes 
were a particularly deep shade of blue. He was wealthy, and 
provided Kschessinska with a very fine residence, situated at 
Strelina, about thirty miles outside St. Petersburg. The grounds 
sloped down to the seashore, and at the back a beautiful forest 
surrounded the property. Kschessinska was fond of mush- 
rooms, and in order that she might be well supplied with these 
delicacies the Grand Duke had the forest thickly planted with 
them. in the morning, the lovers would wander into the tree- 
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lined glades, to return with a basket piled high with mushrooms, 
which were later richly cooked in butter and cream, and served 
in the Russian fashion, cut up into small pieces. 

A house was built for inska in St. Petersburg, opposite 
the Winter Palace. It was reputed to have cost over a million 
roubles. Some of the rooms were furnished in English style like 
the residence at Tzarskoe Selo occupied by the Grand Duke 
Boris Vladimirovitch, while others were quite different in 
decoration, The bathroom, for instance, which Kschessinska 
used, was very elaborate. It was designed to resemble a Grecian 
bathing-pool. The white marble bath was sunk into the floor, 
and the bather descended by means of steps cut out of the stone- 
work. The walls were of white marble, inlaid in blue and silver 
mosaic, and the floor was covered in a thick blue and silver pile 
carpet. The so-called bathroom was equivalent to the resplen- 
dent bathing-pool of the present day, and Kschessinska used to 
hold parties there. 

She was a popular hostess and the card parties she gave in her 
suite of reception rooms were attended by most of the Grand 
Dukes belonging to the younger generation. 

She was very devoted to son, who was created Count 
Vladimir Krassinsky. He was named after his godfather, the 
Grand Duke Vladimir Alexandrovitch. The latter was very 
devoted to his godson, and made him a present of a miniature 
flay-house, large enough to accommodate young Vladimir and 

is friends. It was erected in the grounds of his mother’s country 
house, and besides containing a suite of miniature reception 
tooms, it was planned with a kitchen and a bathroom, as well as a 
staircase which the children could ascend and descend. It was 
as complete in-every detail as the miniature Swiss cottage planned 
by the Prince Consort at Osborne so many years ago, and in 
which the children belonging to Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert delighted to play. 

Kschessinska seems to have been a strange woman, a complex 
character—supreme despot at the Imperial Russian Bi; 
perfect in her technique. She made her début at the age of eight, 
and went on from triumph to triumph. When she danced at the 
Imperial Court functions, she was treated as a Sovereign in her 
art. She was so proud of Kschessinska House, the name given to 
her residence in the Russian capital, It was seized by the revo- 
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futionists. Lenin made it his headquarters, and from Ksches- 
sinska’s balcony he addressed the mob below, while the mistress 
of the magnificent dwelling fled, a refugee in terror of her life. 
France provided a shelter for her, and she was married later 
to the Grand Duke André Vladimirovitch, an uncle of the 
Duchess of Kent. 

On the opposite page is a photograph of Kschessinska, taken 
in the wings of the Royal Opera House at Covent Garden, 
when she appeared there at the age of sixty-five. Nobody would 
have imagined to look at her that she was as old. Since her 
marriage to the Grand Duke André Vladimirovitch she is known 
as Princess Romanovsky Krassinsky, but when she appeared at 
the Royal Opera House she retained the name of Madame 
Kschessinska, and that was the one printed on the programme. 

Not all the Imperial romances ended so happily. One termi- 
nated in tragedy, that of Madame Sokolov. She was a favourite 
of the Emperor Alexander the Second, and was a ballerina at 
the Imperial Ballet School. It was a strict rule that no danseuse 
should be allowed to an officer belonging to the Imperial 
Navy, or Army, unless the reigning Tzar exercised a special 
dispensation, This was a favour which was very seldom granted. 
When a certain Naval officer fell in love with Mademoiselle 
Sokolov, and the Emperor conceded permission for the two to be 
married, it occasioned a good deal of surprised comment. 

The union did not prove to be a success. Within a year, she 
fell in love with a wealthy German, named Edward Goer. A 
divorce took place, but she did not remarry. Nobody knew the 
actual reason, but it was hinted that the German had a wife 
already. At any rate, Edward Goer proved to be a devoted and 
faithful lover. 

‘When Madame Sokolov grew too old to dance any longer she 
trained younger éadlerinas. She resided in a comfortable house, 
situated on the outskirts of St. Petersburg, and on Sunday after- 
noons some of her pupils from the Imperial Ballet School were in 
the habit of going over to pay her a formal call. The guests 
assembled there generally included a sprinkling of elderly 
Admirals, besides middle-aged and younger Naval officers. The 
Admirals sat and looked admiringly at their hostess, and kissed 
her hand at intervals. This was the utmost intimacy she 
permitted to any of her Naval admirers. 
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When revolution spread throughout Russia, Edward Goer 
did his best to protect Madame Sokolov. One trouble after 
another befell the middle-aged lovers. He lost his money, and 
it became increasingly difficult to procure adequate food supplies, 
As their rations became daily more reduced he tried to persuade 
her to accept the largest share. Presently, he collapsed from 
weakness, and died of starvation. Madamie Sokolov survived 
him for two years, Years in which she endured cruel privation 
and suffering, and then at last the old dancer, who had once 
delighted the Tzar, perished—a victim to the Bolshevist regime, 
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GERMANY DECLARES WAR 


Prince Henry of Prussia’s private audience with King George the Fifth, 
July 26th, 1914—-How it was misinterpreted—War declared—Its effect 
‘on the relationship between Russian and Grecian Royal families— 
Three Kings meet at Malmo, in Southern Sweden~Their united policy 
— Result of inter-marriages with foreign Princes and Princesses—How 
a dream foretold the future for the Duchess of Cumberland’s son— 
‘When the surviving son, Ernest Augustus upset all family precedence 
—How he fell in love with the Kaiser’s only daughter— William the 
Second’s opinion of the Tzar—Germans bombard Yalta—Letter from 
Nicholas the Second to Empress about fall of Przemys!|—The Dowager- 
Empress of Russia's speech about the Germans—How the Germans 
insulted her at the outbreak of War—And how the tale became 


exaggerated. 


INETEEN-FOURTEEN | Rumbling of War ! Shouts 
N of patriotism. The cheers of the people who had had no 
experience of the horrors of modern warfare, 

On the 28th of June, the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, who had 
sat beside Queen Victoria at her Diamond Jubilee Dinner Party 
at Buckingham Palace, was assassinated at Sarajevo in company 
with his wife. Austria-Hungary clamoured for vengeance, 
making impossible demands and refusing to pay heed to the 
counsels oft moderation advised by other nations. 

On Sunday morning, July 26th, nine days before Great Britain 
declared War against Germany, the Kaiser’s younger brother, 
Prince Henry of Prussia, had, at his personal request, a private 
audience with King George the Fifth, at Buckingham Palace. 
The two discussed the gravity of the international situation, and 
King George told his first cousin: “ My Government will leave 
nothing unattempted to localize the struggle between Austria 
and Serbia. It is for this reason that they put forward the pro- 
posal, which you have been aware of for some time, that Ger- 
many, France, and Italy should intervene in order to try and 
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keep Russia under control. 1 hope that Germany will be able, 
in spite of her Treaty relationship with Austria, to adhere to this 
arrangement, in order to avoid a European War, to which we are, 
in my opinion, closer now than we have ever been before. 

“Without doubt, the situation is a very grave one. Never- 
theless, I trust that it may yet be possible to clarify it through 
the medium of an Ambassadors’ Conference, to be composed of 
representatives from Germany, France, England, and Italy.” 

Prince Henry of Prussia replied : “In my judgment the time 
has come when Germany and England should stand together, 
because if they do a catastrophe will be averted,” 

King George turned away and gazed out of the window. Asa 
constitutional monarch he could not commit his country to a 
promise of becoming an ally with Germany, especially under 
existing conditions when the latter nation was antagonising 
Europe by her attitude and threats. Neither could he promise 
his cousin that in the event of Germany declaring war against 
Russia and France that Great Britain would remain neutral. In 
fact, in 1912, King George had told Prince Henry quite the 
opposite, and had bluntly informed him that in the event of a 
European War, Britain would ally herself with France and 
Russia against Germany and Austria. King George wanted the 
Kaiser to help and support him now, before it was too late, in 
his efforts to prevent a European War. Henry had never shown 
himself as bombastic, or as difficult, as his eldest brother. The 
King hoped that his cousin, on his return to Germany, would be 
able to influence William, and induce him to listen to peaceable 
counsels, but in his heart, he doubted and feared. He turned. 
back into the room, and faced his cousin: “ Ah, well, we shail 
try and keep out of it,” he said, “We will probably remain 
neutral, but that depends... .” King George left the sentence 
unfinished, and casting a meaning look at Prince Henry, shrugged 
his shoulders suggestively. 

Surely, he thought, if that conversation was correctly repeated 
to William, the Kaiser would comprehend the hint conveyed in 
it that Britain would never ally herself with Germany under any 
circumstances, and that she insisted on reserving her decision 
about neutrality, But hints were lost on William. He read into 
a speech what he wished to read. On this occasion he chose to 
read that Britain would remain neutral in the event of war, and 
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hot content with that, to set about a story afterwards that 
he “had had the word of a King,” and that “the German 
Government had been misled, in consequence, regarding British 
intentions.” 

Years later, Doctor Kurt Jagow, the archivist of the House of 
Hohenzollern, vindicated the memory of King George the Fifth 

“and admitted that no such promise had been made. The Kaiser 
made no attempt to rectify the mis-statement, in spite of Prince 
Henry of Prussia subsequently writing a letter and declaring : 
“ The call of honour requires that the truth should be told and 
in order to prevent false and legendary versions of the affair 
from being spread.” 

On the 1st of August, 1914, Germany declared War against 
Russia, and on the 4th of the month, Great Britain declared War 
against Germany. The war dogs were unleashed throughout the 
world, and the hatred which had been smouldering below the sur- 
face was revealed to its fullest extent. Out of that conflict emerged 
a new Europe, a Europe bleeding from its wounds, uncertain what 
to do with the so-called peace that it had gained, but united 
in one resolve—never to go to War again unless as the last 
extremity. 

At the time of the outbreak of War, the Imperial Court was 
split up into groups. The Great War was to dispel a good 

al of the harmony previously existing between the various 
Royalties, and to bring disruption into the Russian and Grecian 
Royal families, 

The preceding year tragedy had been introduced into the 
Grecian Royal family by the assassination of King George the 
First, at Salonika, on the 18th of March. He was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Tino, who had married a Prussian Princess—Sophia, a 
daughter of the Empress Frederick. She was pro-German in her 
sympathies, and aided and abetted her eldest brother, the Kaiser, 
whenever possible. Greece decided to remain neutral, but the 
Queen did not preserve the ethics of neutrality. Her mother-in- 
law, Queen Olga, carefully preserved them, The Queen. 
Mother’s punctiliousness in this respect was caused, not so much 
because she was a disposition which detested rows, as because sho 
was an exceedingly just woman. Another thing, she had seen so 


much intrigue going on at the ial Russian Court that she 
gould not Telp being aware of ‘elon it wrought, and she did 
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not intend to let her late husband's country, or her own, be 
injured through any speech or action of hers. 

The Scandinavian nations were fully alive to the danger of 
their being dragged into the maelstrom of European warfare, 
Relations had been strained between Sweden and Norway since 
3905, when the two nations had dissolved union and the former 
Prince Charles of Denmark had been elected King of Norway 
under the title of King Haakon the Seventh. In December, 1914, 
Gustav the Fifth, King of Sweden, invited Christian the Tenth, 
King of Denmark (who had succeeded his father, Frederick the 
Eighth) and King Haakon of Norway to meet at Malmo, in 
Southern Sweden, where an armistice had been entered into in 
1848, between the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. Sixty-six 
years later, in 1914, the three Kings of Sweden, Denmark and 
Norway gathered at Malmo and initiated a common policy 
of neutrality on behalf of the Scandinavian nations. The 
achievement was a clever piece of statesmanship on the part of 
King Gustav. 

In 1917, the King of Sweden visited Christiania, better known 
to the present generation as Oslo. It was his first visit to the 
Norwegian capital since his accession. The King of Denmark was 
there at the same time, and the three Sovereigns hed Opportunities 
for further conversations, and for cementing their unity. In the 
course of a speech at a certain function, King Gustav referred to 
the previous meeting at Malmo three years ago, and said: 
“Taken apart, we are three small nations, but jointly we are a 
factor to take into account when it comes to protecting and main- 
taining our liberty and self-determination. Let us join hands as 
a token of our firm resolve to work in this spirit for the common 
welfare and happiness of our three nations.” 

The number of marriages which had taken place with foreign 
Princes and Princesses in some of the Royal Enilies of Europe 
Jed to dissension now that so many of the nations were at War. 
Queen Alexandra’s nephew, Ernest Augustus, Duke of Bruns- 
wick, was married to the only daughter of the Kaiser. The story 
of their romance is a very one. 

The Duchess of Cumberland shared her two sisters’ anti- 
Prussian feeling, and her eldest son, George, was in sympathy 
with his mother’s antagonism. Two years before the outbreak of 
‘War, in the spring of 1912, he was travelling in Germany. One 
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night he had an extraordinary dream. It haunted him so per- 
sistently the following day that he described it to a friend. “I 
had a most remarkable dream last night,” he said. “I saw my 
own funeral, and among the mourners were two Prussian 
officers |” 

“Well, that ought to be sufficient to convince you that it 
will not come true,” his friend consoled him, “for you dislike 
the Germans too intensely for any Prussian officer to be present 
at your funeral.” 

Shortly afterwards the Prince was involved in an accident, 
in which he was flung against a tree-trunk with such force that it 
killed him outright. 

As a mark of regret that the fatal accident had occurred 
while the Prince was on German soil, the Kaiser sent two Prussian 
officers t0 attend the funeral. 

Out of the three sons born to Thyra and her husband, the 
Duke of Cumberland, only one survived. The second son, 
Christian, had died five years ago, in 1907, at the age of twenty- 
two. As he and his eldest brother George had both been un- 
married, the hopes for the future succession of the Duchy were 
centred ROW wholly in the youngest, Ernest Augustus, likewise 

elor. 

The Duke of Cumberland decided that courtesy between 
monarchs obliged him to send his surviving son to Germany to 
express the Duke's personal thanks to the Kaiser for the mark 
of respect paid to Prince George. The Duchess of Cumberland 
and her sisters sympathised with Prince Ernest Augustus at 
having to undertake such a commission, but their sympathy was 
wasted, for he set at naught all family tradition by falling in 
love at sight with the Kaiser’s only hter, Princess Victoria 
of Prussia, and marrying her on May 24th, 1913. 

Not all Royal marriages were marriages of convenience, 
Quite a number of them were genuine love matches. Queen 
Victoria started the ball rolling when she wedded Prince Albert, 
and by now some Royal parents went so far as to give priority to 
their children’s feelings before the duty to the State of contracting 
a loveless union merely for the purpose of providing a direct 
heir. 


In the past the German Emperor professed great friendship 
for Nicholas the Second, but from recorded conversations it 
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a that, in reality, William thought the Tzar was 2 weakling. 
Prt back as the doth of Queen Victoria, William had nour- 
ished this feeling. When he spent a few days in London after 
the funeral of his grandmother, he took the opportunity to have 
a conversation with the fifth Marquess of Lansdowne, then 
Secretary-of-State-for-Foreign-Affairs. In the course of dis- 
cussion the Kaiser gave his frank opinion of Russia, of its 
Emperor and its Grand Dukes, and wound up the indictment by 
declaring : “‘ The Russian Emperor is only fit to live ina country 
house and grow turnips. The only way to deal with him is to be 
the last to leave the room ! France is bitterly disappointed with 
Russia, and with the Tzar. There is no real love between the 
two countries. As for the Imperial Grand Dukes, they like 
Paris and a girl on each knee it is true, but otherwise...” With 
an expressive shrug, the speaker left the sentence unfinished. 

His criticism of the Tzar and some of the Grand Dukes was 
deserved. 

Tt was evident that the Kaiser never expected Russia and 
France to be allies in an European War, and that he did not look 
on the former nation as a formidable enemy if it came to a 
declaration of hostilities. As for Nicholas the Second and his 
feelings towards Germany, he was handicapped by being unable 
to visualise modern warfare. He saw it through the eyes of his 
Cossacks, as a swift, barbarous battle in which victory went to 
the man who rode the fastest and who was the most expert slicer 
of heads. He failed, as his Cossacks failed, to appreciate the fact 
that a new century had produced a scientific technique of warfare 
in which newly-invented death-dealing machines superseded 
sabre cutting. 

Each time that news reached the Tzar of a fresh catastrophe 
to his troops, he became more incensed against the Germans, 
After the disastrous Battle of Tannenberg, on the 29th of August, 
1914, anti-German feeling ran so high in Russia that it was decided 
to rename the capital, Petrograd, and an Order was also issued 
prohibiting the German language to be spoken in the streets, or 
taught in the schools. 

When the Russian troops were victorious in Southern Galicia 
on the 1st of September, under the leadership of General Rousky, 
and inflicted severe losses on the Austrian forces, some of the 
pitterness inured in the memory of Tannenberg softened, Two 
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days later, General Rousky added to his laurels by entering 
Lemberg. The Tzar bestowed the Order of the Cross-of- 
St.-George-of-the-Third-Class upon the General in recognition 
of his achievements. 

The following year the Germans bombarded Yalta, a fashion- 
able watering-place, situated in the Crimea. The Emperor was 
furious. He received the news at the Russian military head- 
quarters, where he was paying one of his periodical visits, and 
he wrote to his wife : 


THE Sravxa, 
January 26th, 1915. 
Only fancy ! I have just received a telegram from General 
Doumbadze informing me that the infamous Breslau has 
fired about forty rounds on Yalta, and that the Russia Hotel 
has been badly damaged. The swine |* 


The following month, on the 8th of February, the Grand Duke 
Nicholas Nicholaievitch, who was acting as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Russian Armies, sent a letter to the Emperor, in 
which the following passage appeared. 


Reports from our agents hint that it is the intention of the 
Germans to transfer from three to five Army Corps from the 
Western Front to launch an attack on our Front. 

If this happens it will certainly make our position worse. 


The Grand Duke was seriously worried. He was a man who 
preferred to face facts, no matter how unpleasant they might be. 
In this he differed from the Tzar, who generally ignored un- 
pleasantness in the hope that something might happen at the 


} For leave to make use of this and following correspondence of Nicholas 
the Second, Emperor of Russia and the Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaievitch, 
the authoress, Erica Beal, desires to acknowledge the gracious permission 
of H.R.H. The (late) Prince Valdemar of Denmark and the Heirs of the 
(late) Emperor, 
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last moment to avert it. Nicky was quite unlike his mother in 
this respect, for she believed in putting into practice the philo- 
sophy contained in the proverb which she and her sisters had 
been taught in the days of their childhood in Denmark—* God 
iver hver Fugl Foede men Kaster den egi Reden” (“ God gives every 
bird food, but does not throw it into its nest”). Given an inter- 
pretation applicable to the present situation, it might be construed 
into meaning that a man should bend Fate to Ais will, rather than 
sit down and wait on Faze’s pleasure. 

The Russian troops were encircling Przemysl, the chief 
fortified town in Galicia. If it surrendered, the victory would 
have far-reaching results, for besides affecting the morale of 
the troops, it would have a stimulating effect on Russia’s Allies, 
who were beginning to fear that she would be a liability instead of 
an asset. When the news of the fall of the Austrian fortress was 
confirmed in Petrograd, the people became wildly excited. The 
broad thoroughfare of the Nevsky Prospect leading to the 

lace, was crowded with men, women and children, waving 

and carrying aloft pictures of the Emperor and the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, and singing and shouting snatches of patriotic 
verse. 

‘The Emperor was paying a visit to the Seavka, and telegraphed 
to the Empress on the 21st of March, 1915, the first day of spring : 


Przemysl is taken. Praise be to God. 


A few days later, he wrote the following letter to Alicky 
from the Imperial train, which was converted to form a temporary 
residence for the Emperor and his Entourage when he visited the 
Stavka. 


Nicolasha came running into my salon, out of breath, 
and with tears in his eyes to tell me about the fall of Przemysl. 
Thanks be to God ! 

We have been awaiting this news with alternate hope and 
anxiety for the past two days. The fall of this fortress will 
have an enormous moral and military significance. 

After enduring the months of despondency we have, to me, 
the tidings of this victory comes as an unexpected ray of 
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sunshine, and its good augury is increased by the fact of its 
arrival on the first day of spring. 

T have ordered a Te Deum to be sung at two o'clock in 
the local Church, 


The letter breaks off and is resumed later, after the Emperor 
has come back from the Church Service. 


I have just returned from Church. It was packed with 
officers, and my splendid Cossacks. There were beaming 
faces everywhere. 

Shavelsky, the Chaplain-General-of-the-Forces, gave a 
short address in such moving words. All the congregation 
appeared to be in a Paschal mood, 


During the Great War the Russian military headquarters 
were called the Stavka, meaning literally The-Military-Camp-of- 
a-Chief. In the early part of the War it was situated at Barano- 
wicze, a small Polish town on the railway line between Minsk 
and Brest-Litovsk, and located behind the Russian battle- 
front, A Railway Brigade had its headquarters there as well, 
and in consequence the Stavka was established partly in the 
Imperial train, inhabited at first by the Grand Duke Nicholas 
Nicholaievitch, with the exceptions when the Tzar was paying a 
visit of inspection, and partly in the wooden huts belonging to 
the Brigade, and in the house in which the Commander of the 
Brigade resided. 

Shortly before the change in the Supreme Command took 
place, the Stavka was removed to Mohilev, and after the Emperor 
took over the Command it went by the name of Tyerskaia Stavka, 
meaning The Tzar’s Headquarters. Mohilev was a town of some 
size and importance, and was situated on the banks of the 


Dnieper. 
The Imperial train made rather 2 cramped residence for the 
Emperor. It lacked the luxuries usually associated in the minds 


of the imaginative with a Russian Emperor. Nicholas cherished 
@ profound and sincere affection for his Army, and when he was 
2c 
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at the Stavka he liked to feel that he was sharing some of the 
privations at least, which his troops had to undergo. 

As a young man, Nicky was often mistaken for his cousin 
Georgie, the Duke of York, so great was the physical likeness 
between the two. There was a vast difference in character 
between them. King George the Fifth was practical. He 
believed in getting things done, not in leaving 2 task to the blind 
caprice of Fate. The Tzar was Fate-bound. If his wife was 
hampered by being over-superstitious, he was equally hampered 
by the belief that he was not a free agent, but was a pawn of 
Fate. 

Marie Feodorovna, the Dowager-Empress of Russia, had had a 
hard struggle all these years to conceal her antagonism towards 
Germany. Now that that nation was fighting against Russia, she 
was no longer under any obligation to pretend to be friendly 
disposed towards them. When Monsieur Rodzianko, the 
President of the Duma, had an audience with her at the Ainchkoff 
Palace, she said to him : “ You cannot imagine what a satisfaction 
it is to me, after being compelled to disguise my true feelin, 
for fifty years, to be free at last to tell everybody how I hate the 
Germans !” 

An incident which occurred at the outbreak of hostilities 
prejudiced the Dowager-Empress more than ever. She was 
abroad when War was declared and wished to return immediately 
to Russia. She was ordered to stop at Berlin, and her train was 
sent on to a port from whence she could cross over to Denmark. 
She was obliged to remain in her villa in Denmark though, until 
arrangements could be made for her to proceed to Russia by sea. 
She regarded this action as discourtesy on the part of the Germans, 
and was very displeased. When the tale subsequently became 
exaggerated into a story that the Dowager-Empress and the 
members of the Imperial family accompanying her had been 
held up at the frontier by German soldiers who had forced them, 
under the threat of personal violence, to make the remainder of 
their way across to the Russian frontier on foot, Marie Feodor- 
ovna made no attempt to contradict it. Asa result it has increased 
with each repetition, and the final version sounds as if the 
wee and her companions narrowly escaped with 

ir lives 


CHAPTER VII 


PEACE PARLEYS WHICH FAILED 


‘The King of Denmark offers to act as mediator between the belligerent 
countries-—Councillor of State, H. N. Andersen, acts as liaison officier 
for His Majesty—Etatsraad Andersen’s extraordinary career—His 
prolonged association with the Danish Royal family—Formation of 
‘The East Asiatic Company—Establishment of The Russian America 
Line—How it conveyed Russian emigrants to America after Russo- 
Japanese War—Etarsraad Andersen's ship-building activities—His 
wife and family—Masters-of-the-Royal-Hunt—Misleading statements 
about Etatsraad Andersen’s journeys on behalf of peace—The true 
story—September, 1914—His first visit to England about peace parleys 
—Visits to Germany and Russia—An audience with the Kaiser in 
March, 1915—Attitude adopted by William the Second towards 
peace conversations—The Kaiser’s remarks about Sir Edward Grey 
—His secret desire to have a separate peace with Russia—Report 
from Red Cross at Geneva—Return of Etatsraad Andersen to England 
—In London in April, 1915—In. in July—His andience with 
the Russian Emperor—Etatsraad tells the Tzar his impres- 
sions of the economic conditions prevailing in Germany—Failure of 
attempt to bring about peace negotiations. 


HE month following the declaration of War between 
Germany and Russia, and Great Britain and Germany, 
the King of Denmark decided to offer his services as 
mediator between the belligerent countries. One of the greatest 
difficulties in connection with such a project is to find a suitable 
liaison officier. In the case of King Christian he had to have 
somebody who would be persona grata with the Kaiser, as well 
as with the Allies, and who was sufficiently versed in international 
diplomacy to say, or do, nothing to affect the neutrality of his 
own country. His Majesty chose Councillor of State, H. N. 
Andersen. 
The title of Etatsraad, meaning Councillor of State, is a 
Courtesy Title in Denmark, and has no government significance. 
It carries with it no Cabinet rank, such as that of Privy 
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Couneillor does in England. But, it does confer a certain 
status on the holder. 

Etatsraad Andersen had had an extraordinary career. He was 
born on the 1oth of September, 1852, at Nakskov, a little provin- 
cial town in Denmark. It had a small harbour, and this was a 
favourite spot with the , where he spent many hours 
of the diy. He pcs tng ts would go apes and as soon 
as he was old enough he obtained a job on board an eastward- 
bound vessel. He was a clever, observant lad. He soon per- 
ceived the potential possibilities of China, and when the vessel 
put in at Hong Kong he seized the opportunity on several 
occasions when taking a trip ashore to inspect everything he 
could, and to learn as much as possible about the commercial 
activities of the city. He made up his mind to achieve his ambi- 
tion to establish a business in the East, and at the age of thirty-two 
he had advanced sufficiently to open his own firm in Bangkok, 
the capital of Siam, under the title of Andersen & Co. It grew 
intoa thriving import and export business. On the 2oth of March, 
1897, Mr. Andersen opened the East Asiatic Company in Copen- 
hagen, the object of which, at that period, was to provide a regular 
service to ship goods and passengers to the Far East, and later to 
the West Indies and the western coast of America. 

He received valuable assistance in connection with establishing 
his enterprise from the Danish Royal family. Princess Marie 
of Denmark, the wife of Prince Valdemar, was responsible 
for bringing about this association. She took a keen interest 
in the welfare of the East Asiatic Company, and her second 
son, Prince Axel of Denmark, was later made the managing- 
director of it, and after the death of His Excellency, Councillor 
of State, H. N. Andersen in 1937, the Prince succeeded the former 
as chairman of the company. 

The East Asiatic Company soon became known throughout 
the world. Mr. Andersen established several subsidiary com- 
panies in the East to trade in tin, rubber and dry goods. On 
the 15th of May, 1899, he founded The Russian East Asiatic 
Steamship Company. At the beginning of the new century the 
economic development in Russia craved bigger trading and 
shipping facilities, and the object of this particular company was 
to supply these needs. It also fulfilled another important function 
after the Russo-Japanese War was over. Under the title of 
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Russian America Line, it conveyed some of the Russian emigrants 
to America. The victory of the Japanese and the subsequent 
privations imposed, coupled with the terror of the First Revolu- 
tion, caused a number of Russians to decide in 1905, and the 
following years, to emigrate and try to restore their fallen 
fortunes in a new country. A certain amount of rivalry existed 
between the steamship companies of Denmark and Germany 
about the conveyance of these emigrants. A good deal of the 
trade was captured by the Russian America Line, but some of the 
German lines carried on an active business in it. After the 
termination of the Great War the Russian East Asiatic Steamship 
Company went into liquidation. 

As a ship-owner, Ztatsraad Andersen outstripped other 
countries. In rg11, the shipbuilders, Messrs. Burmeister and 
Wain, of Copenhagen, suggested to him the building of the first 
big Diesel motor-ship, Selandia. Etatsraad Andersen approved 
of the idea. 

Branches of his business were established in London. Two 
of the most important of them are the East Asiatic Company, and 
the United Baltic Corporation. The first Baron Inverforth, 
formerly senior partner of Messrs. Andrew Weir & Co., the ship- 
owners and merchants, is the chairman of the United Baltic 
Corporation, and Prince Axel of Denmark has taken the seat on 
the board occupied by His Excellency, the (late) Councillor of 
State, H. N. Andersen. 

In his home life, Etatsraad Andersen was very happy. He was 
married to a clever, talented woman. She is artistic and is 
particularly gifted at painting water-colours. They had four 
children, three sons and a daughter. Two of the sons, Jens 
Sigurd and Kay, were given the appointment of Master-of-the- 
Royal-Hunt. The eldest son, Carl Jacob, who died, was born at 
Bangkok in 1888. The only daughter was born two years later, 
on the 3rd of December. She was christened Adda, and is married 
to Hofjagermester Frode Neergaard, who also holds the appoint- 
ment of Master-of-the-Royal-Hunt, and who is a big land- 
owner in Denmark. Her surviving brother is Hofjagermester 
Jens Sigurd Andersen, He was born on the 2nd of August, 
1894. The youngest of the family, Kay, was born a year later, on 
the 4th of September, 1895. He died in his thirty-eighth year, on 
the 3rd of February, 1933. 
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When Christian the Tenth, King of Denmark, wanted to find 
a liaison officier to go on behalf of His Majesty to try and promote 
peace parleys between the belligerent countries, in the Great 
‘War, he turned to Councillor of State H. N. Andersen. 

Various accounts have been given of the subsequent negotia- 
tions. One claims that Erarsraad Andersen endeavoured to 
bring about a separate peace between Russia and Germany. 
This statement is not correct. Ztatsraad Andersen is partly to 
blame, though, for some of the exaggerated versions of his 
mission which have apy in print. He disliked publicity 
concerning himself, or his affairs, and in his desire to avoid it, 
he allowed some reports to be ignored which ought to have 
been publicly contradicted. The fact that such rumours were 
contradicted by both the German Chancellor, Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg, and by the Danish Foreign Office, was not sufficient 
to reach to, or to convince the members of the general public 
in such diverse countries as Great Britain, Germany, and Russia. 
He forgot that a number of people exist who believe that because 
a statement appears in print, in a newspaper, that it must be true, 
no matter how absurd it may be, and since a large proportion of 
Europe’s population consists of such people, it is wiser to take 
steps to insure that the information provided for their delectation 
is correct, and that there is sufficient of it to satisfy normal 
curiosity. 

After the death of His Excellency, Councillor of State H. N. 
Andersen, on the 31st of December, 1937, it was found that he had 
left instructions that the manuscript of the book which he had 
written about his experiences during the Great War was to be 
deposited with the King of Denmark, and that it was not to be 

ublished until fifty years after his own death. He had pub- 
ished two books, one entitled Tilbageblik (Retrospect), and 
the other Udvikling (Development). The former dealt with the 
subject of his career, and was almost an autobiography.. But 
the third, and unpublished, book, covering the momentous 
years of the Great War, would provide the historian with many 
interesting facts, and it seems a pity that such a long period must 
elapse before the material will be available. 

When I wanted to establish the true facts of Etatsraad Ander- 
sen’s peace negotiations, I found considerable difficulty in 
ascertaining them. It was a case of patience and persistence to 
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‘unearth them. Before his death, 1 was in correspondence con- 
cerning the matter, and eventually I succeeded, through the aid 
of influential sources in Denmark and England, in obtaining and 
verifying the story. 

On the r1th of September, 1914, Etarsraad Andersen started 
off on the first of his series of journeys to the belligerent Powers. 
In the course of them he was received in audience in England by 
King George the Fifth and by Queen Alexandra ; in Germany by 
the Kaiser ; and in Russia by the Tzar and the Dowager-Empress, 
Mr. Asquith was still acting as Prime Minister, and Sir Edward 
Grey was the Secretary-of-State-for-Foreign-Affairs, and the 
Secretary-of- War was Lord Kitchener. 

Etatsraad Andersen arrived in England in September, 1914. 
He returned again late in October. The month of November 
found him in Berlin. He was back again in London in January, 
1915, and from there he travelled to Russia, arriving at Petrograd 
in February. March found him once more in Germany, after 
which the procedure of visits started all over again, commencing 
with another journey to London in April, 1915. 

The day after Erartsraad Andersen arrived in Berlin for his 
second visit, he had an interview with Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg, on the 17th of March, 1915. In detailing this conversa~ 
tion later, Ztatsraad Andersen said: “It was obvious that the 
Chancellor had a strong and unshakable belief that German 
had been drawn into the War in self-defence. He stated wit 
considerable emphasis his firm conviction that Germany had not 
gone into the War with any intention of satisfying territorial 
ambitions, but simply with the object of securing a lasting peace 
for their own nation, and obtaining a peaceful development of 
their world trade. He gave me to understand that the German 
people would be averse to concluding peace unless it was worth 
their while to do it, and I also gathered the impression from 
him that the German nation could not be relied on for War 
compensation.” 

e Kaiser was absent at the German Military Headquarters, 
He telegraphed to Berlin to signify his willingness to receive 
Etatsraad Andersen in audience at Headquarters, and on the 17th 
of March, the Danish Councillor of State and the German Chan- 
cellor left Berlin, and set off on the journey to the battle-front. 
They arrived at their destination, behind the firing-line, at five 
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o’elock the following afternoon. Shortly afterwards, the Kaiser 
received Etatsraad Andersen in audience. 

The Danish Councillor of State commenced by formally 
conveying King Christian’s greetings, and expressing His 
Majesty’s wish to offer his services in the interests of peace. In 
accordance with the King’s instructions, he asked the Kaiser 
not to look upon it as an act of interference on the part of His 
Majesty, but to regard it instead as an expression of the King’s 
earnest wish to do anything in his power to bring about world 
peace. He went on to explain: “ His Majesty feels that being, 
as He is, on friendly terms with your Imperial Majesty, and 
being closely related to the Tzar of Russia, and to the King of 
England, that the fact of this family relationship, coupled with 
His Majesty’s own ardent desire for peace, is His excuse for 
making this offer now to act as intermediary.” 

The Kaiser seemed to appreciate this point of view, and to 
understand the reason underlying the King of Denmark's action, 
as well as ap, iehending the fact that no other reigning monarch 
was so suitably placed for such a delicate mission. 

The Kaiser informed £ratsraad Andersen that during one of 
his visits to England before the War, he had made a point of 
meeting Sir Edward Grey, the Secretary-of-State-for-Foreign- 
Affairs since 1905, in order to have a conversation with him, and 
to try and exchange points of view, but that Sir Edward Grey 
had been diplomatically evasive, and that the conversation, 
which turned out to be entirely non-committal, had only lasted 
for half an hour. William complained that his eldest son had 
had a similar experience, when he tried on another occasion to 
exchange views with Sir Edward Grey. 

The Danish Councillor of State had had several interviews 
with Sir Edward Grey, in connection with the proposed peace 
discussions, and he assured the Kaiser: “ My impressions, Sir, 
throughout my conversations with the British Secretary-of- 
State-for-Foreign-Affairs have been that England has striven 
eamestly to come to an understanding with Germany in the 
past, and that it was with this object in mind that Lord Haldane 
undertook his journey to Germany in February, 1912, when he 
was acting as Secretary-of-State-for-War. It appears to me, as 
if War must have broken out through a misunderstanding, 
and that if only the World Powers could get together 
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now that Europe would be able to avoid another seven years 
War.” 

“Tam half-English myself,” affirmed the Kaiser. “ My beloved 
grandmother died in my arms, and I would have given every- 
thing I possess not to have gone to war against her country.” 

There was a discrepancy in this statement of the Kaiser. 
Queen Victoria did not die in his arms. According to the descrip- 
tion of her death-bed, given to me by Her Majesty’s youngest 
daughter, Princess Beatrice, the Queen died in the arms of her 
nurse. In all probability, the Kaiser would have liked his grand- 
mother to have died in his arms. He was very attached to her, 
but was apt to exaggerate her devotion to himself. 

William the Second was plainly injured at Russia having 
taken up arms against him. He told Zrarsraad Andersen: 
“* When I visited the Russian Emperor during the Russo-Japanese 
War, and afterwards at Reval, the Tzar assured me that Russia 
would never draw a sword against Germany. England has 
always held Germany in contempt, and has systematically 
striven to isolate my country from other nations, and to hinder 
her peaceful world trade.” 

Now, the Danish Councillor of State knew Russia, and the 
Imperial family very well. It was sixteen years since his sub- 
sidiary company, called The Russian East Asiatic Steamship 
Company, had opened there. The Dowager-Empress had 
exercised her influence at various times to obtain concessions 
for his companies. He was the same nationality as Marie 
Feodorovna, which formed a bond between them, and in 
addition, her sister-in-law, Princess Marie of Denmark, held him 
in high esteem, and after the death of her brother’s wife, the 
Dowager-Empress continued to take an active interest in Mr. 
Andersen’s undertakings. 

Etatsraad Andersen listened quietly to the Kaiser’s statement 
about Russia, and its Emperor’s assurance of never taking up 
arms against Germany, and presently he remarked: “I was 
under the impression, Sir, that the Tzar was forced to mobilise 
‘on account of Austria’s actions, and that Russia had drawn her 
syord unwillingly in self-defence, after Germany had declared 

ax” 

In the course of the journey through the districts of Belgium 
and France, which were now occupied by the Germans, the 
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Danish Councillor of State perceived that these provinces were 
undergoing an economic germanising, while in Germany itself 
he observed that the stock of provisions, stored away for future 
consumption, was by no means a large quantity, and that in 
some instances there was a definite dearth of necessary com- 
modities. He felt that the country would feel the pinch of a long 
War, and the rationing entailed by it, more severely than had 
been admitted by the local authorities. Evidently, he must have 
given expression to some of this belief, during his audience with 
the Kaiser, for the Emperor remarked presently: “ You seem 
to be under the impression that Germany is in a bad way 
financially, and that our military resources are not as strong as 
they might be. This is not the case at all. In spite of the im- 
mense difficulties which my country has had to surmount, my 
armies are far advanced into France. The German lines are on 
French, instead of German. soil and all this has been achieved with 
German ol ment, and under German generalship, which 
augurs well for the future prospects of my nation, and my 
may.” 

Tr transpired in the course of the conversation that the Kaiser 
was in favour of a separate peace with Russia, if this feat could be 
accomplished. He told the Danish Councillor of State: “I am 
ready to listen to peace proposals, and to receive them through 
the medium of the King of Denmark, I am sure that His Majesty 
cannot interest himself in negotiating for a separate peace, and 
yet, in spite of everything that has happened, I still believe that 
the best way to peace would be through the good offices of the 
Tzar.” 

Etatsraad Andersen reminded the Kaiser of a conversation, 
which had taken place, two years ago, at Bernstorff, during a 
visit paid by the German Emperor. “ Your Majesty said then,” 
he remarked, “ that a united Europe would be the best protection 
against the Yellow Peril. In my opinion, it would also be the 
best protection against grudges and jealousy.” 

But William was not going to shoulder any blame. “It was 
Great Britain, not Germany, who supported the policy of 
maintaining the balance of power in Europe,” he asserted, 

“A united Europe, Sir, would spread this balance of power 
throughout the world,” was the Danish Councillor of State's 
diplomatic retort, to which the Kaiser replied in the affirmative, 
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adding the qualification a few moments later: “If Peace is to 
be concluded, it must be a true Peace, and it must be concluded 
on a basis which is worthy of the German peoples.” 

At the conclusion of the audience, the German Emperor 
asked Etatsraad Andersen to convey his greetings to the King 
of Denmark, and to express his sincere thanks to His Majesty for 
his well meant efforts to promote peace parleys, William added 
that he hoped, from the bottom of his heart, that the result, 
which the King desired, might be attained. 

On the evening of Etatsraad Andersen’s departure from 
Germany, the German Chancellor gave him a Report, received 
from the Kaiser, for him to hand later to the Russian Emperor, 
It contained information and statistics compiled and published by 
the Red Cross at Geneva, and stated that the figures available 
for the number of dead, wounded, prisoners, and others, out of 
action, were for Germany and Austria six million five hundred 
and sixty-seven thousand, and that did not include the losses 
sustained in the Russian battle of the Masurian Lakes, and 
the French losses in the battles of Champagne, in France. 
Though described as lakes, the Masurian and Pripet Marshes, 
which lay towards East Prussia and the Baltic Sea, were really 
marshy fen-lands, The Report stated that the losses endured in 
these battles must be approximately a quarter of a million men, 
and went on to confirm that ten hound officers and seventy- 
eight thousand men were prisoners-of-war in Germany. The 
third item in the Report affirmed that France had already called 
up in advance her 1916 Reserves, and that Russia would be 
compelled to do the same on the rst of April, whereas Germany 
would not have to call up her 1915 Reserves until the pre- 
determined date, namely, October, 1915. 

From Germany, the Danish Councillor of State went to 
England, and arrived in London in April, 1915. Three months 
later, found him back again in Russia. He reached Petrograd 
on the 22nd of July, and had an audience with the Emperor, and 
paid several visits to the Dowager-Empress. Marie Feodorovna 
refused to listen to a suggestion of peace terms. She was more 
anti-German than ever, and wholly intent on Russia, and the 
Allies, winning the War. 

The audience with the Tzar was conducted on formal lines, 
the request for it to be granted being proffered by the Danish 
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and Norwegian Ambassadors, who asked that the Danish 
Councillor of State and the Norwegian General-Director, Mr. 
Sam Eyde, should be received at the palace. On arrival, Mr. 
Eyde presented a letter from King Haakon inviting the consent 
of the Tzar to a commercial enterprise, which a group of 
Norwegians wished to found in Russia. The matter had no 
political significance. 

Etatsraad Andersen delivered a letter from Christian the 
Tenth, King of Denmark, requesting that the bearer of the 
missive should be heard, and explaining that the Danish Coun- 
cillor of State stood in high regard in the Danish Royal family, 
and had been personally known to the King for a long while, 
and that he was also personally known to the Kaiser. 

Nicholas the Second gave a detailed account of this audience 
to his Foreign Minister, Monsieur Sazonov, and told the latter 
official that Etatsraed Andersen had been to Germany several 
times since the commencement of hostilities, and that on his 
recent visit in March, he had been received in audience by the 
Kaiser, and that he had also had conversations with Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg and Doctor Kurt Jagow. 

During the audience with the Tzar, Etatsraad Andersen took 
pains to set out as fairly and impartially as possible the different 
impressions which he had deduced-during his last visit to Ger- 
many, and her attitude towards any peace parleys. He told 
Nicholas the Second: “The highly-developed credit system 
has now reached the limit of its expenditure. It has been pro- 
ductive of considerable complication. At the present time in 
Germany, the people are divided into two classes. One class of 
German follows the example set by the Kaiser, and is under the 
influence of Admiral von Tirpitz. These are so intoxicated by 
the military achievements of the past few months, and are so 
confident of ultimate victory, that they are even willing to risk 
the country’s economic future. The second class, to which 
Herr von Bethmann Hollweg, Doctor Jagow, and several promi- 
nent men in the Government belong, are still alive to the fact 
that Germany cannot continue at the present excessive rate of 
expenditure, and are anxious to come to a reasonable under- 
standing with the belligerent nations to make peace. Some of 
them have dreamed of a separate peace with Russia, while others 
in the group subscribe to the idea of making peace with Great 
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Britain, but the whole of them are in accord with one point, 
and that is—that it will be dangerous to the interests of Germany 
to undergo a winter offensive.” 

In spite of the strenuous efforts put forward by the Danish 
Councillor of State to open peace negotiations, and his numerous 
journeys to the different belligerent countries, the mission 
proved to be abortive. The King of Denmark was disappointed 
at its failure, though he realised that Ztatsraad Andersen had 
done everything within human agency to bring the discussions 
to a successful conclusion. In 1919, the King showed his 
appreciation of the services rendered by the Danish Councillor 
of State by bestowing on him the coveted Order-of-the-Elephant, 
It corresponds in value of precedence to the Order-of-the-Garter, 
and conveys on the recipient the title of His Excellency. It is 
really reserved for Royal personages, and Etatsraad Andersen 
was one of the few men, outside the Royal family, to be a holder, 

The winter offensive was waged strenuously in 1915, but it 
failed, as anticipated, to break down the German resistance, 
With the dawning of 1926, though, and the diminishing prospect 
of any early termination of the War, the internal unrest in Ger- 
many became more pronounced. In an attempt to stem it, te 
War Lords commenced the U-boat campaign, They believed 
that this would precipitate the end, and that they would be the 
victors, but instead of this event coming to pass, the U-boat 
campaign brought the Americans into the War on the side of 
the Allies, 


CHAPTER VII 


PLOTS AND INTRIGUES 


Scandal of the shortage of ammunition in Russian Army—The Grand Duke 
Sergius Michaelovitch is blamed—Letter from the Tzar about it— 
Another discovery about the Grand Duke—Threat from President of 
the Duma—Grand Duke Boris Viadimirovitch in hot water with 
British Foreign Office—Letter from Tzar concerning it—Intrigue at 
the Stavka—Scandal of Rasputin—High-Steward-of-the-Imperial- 
Hovsehold is dismissed from the Red Cross for daring to speak against 
Rasputin—Indignant letter from Empress~Different policy to the 
‘one in use at the English Court—Trouble over pro-German sym- 
pathies of Queen Sophia of Greece~Its reaction on the King of Greece 
—The King discusses the situation with his brother, Prince Nicholas 
of Greece—r917, King Constantine is forced to abdicate—How Tino 
and Nicky were both penalised for the indiscretions committed by 

» their wives. 


HE Grand Duke Sergius Michaelovitch had been given 
i the important appointment of Inspector-General-of- 
Artillery, and when a shortage of munitions arose in 
1915, complaints were lodged against him. People, who had 
been jealous at his being given the seized the opportuni 
to accuse and to blame him, and to drag in the name of Mathilde 
Kschessinska. It was alleged that the Grand Duke was so much 
under the power of her influence that he allowed her to meddle 
in the affairs of his Department, and to place some of the con- 
tracts, At that period, a section of the Russian populace were 
only too ready to believe any tale about a Prince, no matter how 
wild, or how exaggerated it might be, and the agitators behind 
the scenes were delighted to spread such stories. 

The scandal of the lack of munitions grew until the Council 
of Ministers found it impossible any longer to ignore it, and the 
President of the Duma, Monsieur Rodzianko, asked to have an 
imerview with the Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaievitch, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Russian Armies. The two met 
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at the Stavka, and after they had gone fully into the matter, 
Rodzianko said: “The Grand Duke Sergius Michaelovitch 
must go. He cannot be allowed to remain as Inspector-General- 
of-Artillery.” 

“T realise that some of your complaints are quite justified,” 
admitted the Grand Duke Nicholas. “I am aware of the influence 
exercised by Mademoiselle Kschessinska in questions to do with 
artillery. I have been informed that she has acted as intermediary 
to place orders with different firms.” 

After Monsieur Rodzianko’s interview with the Grand Duke 
Nicholas Nicholaievitch, a Special Commission was set up to 
investigate the Artillery Department. On the 23rd of June, 1935, 
the Tzar wrote to his wife from the Stavka. 


THE Sravxa, 
June 237d, 1915. 
Again there crops up this damnable question of the shortage 
of artillery ammunition and rifles. It puts a check on any 
advance by our troops, since after only three days’ fighting 
the supply of munitions might be exhausted. Without new 
Tifles, it is impossible to make good the losses. 


The speci! Commission set up to investigate the affairs of 
the Artillery Department reported a number of abuses, and the 
Grand Duke Sergius Michaelovitch was advised to resign. He 
did so on the score of ill health, and was subsequently given the 
appointment of Inspector-General at the Stavka. He got into 
trouble again presently with Monsieur Rodzianko, when the 
latter found out that Sergey was planning to establish a Dictator- 
ship in connection with War supplies, and to make himself the 
supreme head of it. The President of the Duma reported this 
discovery to the Tzar, but Nicky was more aggravated than 
scandalised by the revelation, and wrote to the Empress : 


Tue Sravxa, 
June 242th, 1916, 
What is all this nonsense about Sergey ? 
At present, he is in just the right place. How can 
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one put a Grand Duke at the head of the Question of 
Supplies 2 


Such a noncombative attitude did not satisfy the President of 
the Duma, and Monsieur Rodzianko took it on himself to per- 
sonally reprimand the Grand Duke and to threaten Sergey with 
public exposure if he did not immediately cease intriguing. 

Now, the Emperor was actively worried over a matter con- 
cerning another Russian Prince, the Grand Duke Boris 
Vladimirovitch. A few days before writing to his wife about 
Sergey he sent her a letter in reference to this affair. It appeared 
that Boris was in hot water with the British Foreign Office. A 
conversation was alleged to have taken place between the Grand 
Duke and a British Intelligence Officer, named Thornhill, in 
the course of which the Grand Duke was declared to have said : 
“The reason why Bagdad has not been taken by the Russian 
troops is because England would not allow it. 1 am convinced 
myself that War with England will be inevitable when 
the present War is over.” 

This speech was repeated to Sir Edward Grey and to the 
British Ambassador. Nicholas the Second was absent at the 
Stavka, but the matter was formally brought to his notice there 
and representations were made to him to take some decisive 
action to prevent a repetition of such speeches. The letter from - 
the Tzar, given below, shows how annoyed he was at the paltry 
intriguing which went on. 


THE Sravra, 
June 218t, 1916, 
General Williams has been telling me about a stupid 
conversation which Boris has had with an English officer 
at Tzarskoe Selo. Boris seems to have declared that the 
reason that Bagdad was not taken by the Russians is because 
England would not allow it, and to have said that he believes 


1 For leave to make use of this and following correspondence of Nicholas 
the Second, Emperor of Russia, the authoress, Erica Beal, desires to acknow- 
ledge the gracious permission of H.R.H. The (late) Prince Valdemar of 
Denmark and the Heirs of the (late) Emperor, 
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that there will be War between England and Russia at the end 
of the present campaign. 

Of course, it is a lie about Bagdad! But Boris vows that 
he heard the information at the Stavke, only he refuses to 
disclose the identity of the speaker. 

Sir George Buchanan and Sir Edward Grey have come to 
know about all this chatter, and it is very disagreeable. 


Major-General Sir Alfred Knox, a great-great-nephew of the 
first Earl of Ranfurly, was the British Military Attaché at 
Petrograd in 1916. He paid a visit to the Grand Duke Boris 
Viadimirovitch, accompanied by the Intelligence Officer to 
whom the Prince was alleged to have spoken. The General 
insisted on the Grand Duke withdrawing his allegations, but the 
episode engendered an unpleasant feeling of mistrust. 

The Grand Duke Vladimir Alexandrovitch, the father of 
Boris, was not always very guarded in his speech in the past. It 
was his opinion that England was a secret enemy of Russia, and 
one day during a visit to Paris he indiscreetly gave expression 
to this mistrust in the course of a conversation with a Minister 
belonging to the French Government. He told this official: 
“'T pray every night that the British Lion may be humiliated.” 

Intrigue flourished at the Stavka. Stories of deceit and slyness 
were repeated continually to the Tzaritza. One day she was 
advised that a certain General at the Stavka was a traitor. She 
immediately wrote to the Emperor : 


Lovie MINE, 

General Volkov is skilful and clever. Talk to him 
about this information, and get him to keep a secret watch 
on the man, and to send in a Report about his actions." 


General Volkov was actively associated with the Russian 
Red Cross, and also held the appointment of Commandant-of- 

1 For leave to make use of this and following correspondence of 
Alexandra Feodorovna, Empress of Russia, the authoress, Erica Beal, 
desires to acknowledge the gracious permission of H.R.H. The (late) Prince 
Valdemar of Denmark and the Heirs of the (late) Emperor and Empress. 
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the-Imperial-Palaces. He was admirably placed to collect facts, 
and to unmask intrigue. The Emperor liked him, and was in the 
habit of addressing him as Voeik when the two were alone to- 
gether. The General was married to a daughter of Baron 
Fredericks, and this gave him a greater pull at the Russian 
Court. Baron Fredericks did not seem to be as sure of his son- 
in-law’s disinterestedness as the Empress was, for in speaking 
about him to a friend once, the Baron said: “ Everybody in- 
trigues at the Stavka, and my estimable son-in-law most of all !”” 
The Lord-Chamberlain-of-the-Imperial-Household was grow- 
ing old, Some of the agitators among the Russian soldiers 
spread sly rumours that the Baron cherished pro-German 
sympathies, and at length the Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholai- 
evitch advised the Tzar not to bring the Lord Chamberlain 
with him when the Emperor visited the Savka. The craze for 
suspecting anyone of being pro-German had grown to such an 
extent in Russia by this time that the more highly placed a 
person might be the greater the suspicion which surrounded 
them. Instead of placing the facts of the case plainly before the 
Empress, Nicky invented an excuse for not taking the Baron in 
future, and wrote to his wife : 


Poor old Fredericks is getting so infirm that his presence 
here is a constant encumbrance to me, as well as a source of 
general embarrassment to everybody else. 


It was a pity that the Tzar was not more open with Alicky. 
His reticence tended to increase her jealousy and suspicion. She 
tried at times to rise above such feelings, and to compose the 
sort of letter that would cheer and encourage her husband. Such 
a specimen is given next. It was sent in the early part of 1915, 
before Nicholas the Second took over the Supreme Command 
at the Stavka. 


TZARSKOE SELO, 
1915. 
All nature is awakening and praising the Lord. Doubly 
does it make one feel the utter misery which is entailed in 
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War and bloodshed. But as winter ushers in summer, so 
suffering and strife will herald the birth of peace. 
It is a new beginning. A cleansing of mind and soul. 
At such a time as this, may everybody work bravely, 
hand in hand, for the good of the Cause, and put aside petty 
striving after personal advancement and fame. 


Rasputin had become a dominating power at Tzarskoe Selo. 
Anybody who ventured to openly express disapproval of the 
Holy Staret incurred the displeasure of the Empress. Among the 
Court officials who offended in this way was Monsieur Kaufman, 
the High-Steward-of-the-Imperial-Household. He had been 
elected a member of the Council of Empire, and also acted as a 
Red Cross delegate at the Stavke, The trouble arose in connec- 
tion with the appointment of Monsieur A. A. Protopopov to be 
Minister-of-the-Interior in succession to Monsieur Sturmer. It 
had been alleged that the former was pro-Rasputin. Monsieur 
Kaufman asked the Tzar to dismiss Protopopov, and to appoint 
someone else in his place. He thought he had succeeded in his 
mission and went home on leave with a relieved mind. But he 
was not the last person to be with the Emperor. ‘The Empress 
succeeded him, and on Monsieur Kaufman's arrival at Petrograd, 
he found a communication from Nicholas informing him that his 
services as a Red Cross delegate at the Russian military head- 
quarters would be dispensed with in future. Monsieur Kaufman 
was very distressed and pleaded with the Emperor to be in- 
formed of the reason for such a sudden and unexpected dismissal, 
When the Tzaritza heard, she was more incensed than ever, 
and dashed off the following letter to Nicky. 


TZARSKOE SELO, 
December, 1915. 
Please, Lovie, tell Fredericks to write Kaufman a strong 
reprimand, He has such a high Court rank, and dares to 
wee arose! It is not the first time that such a thing has 
occurred, 


Tear up his letter | But before doing so, see that he is 
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severely reprimanded. Tell General Volkov to remind the 
Old Man to do it. 

Such a snub to a conceited member of the Council of 
Empire will be very useful! Besides, we cannot permit 
ourselves to be trampled upon. Firmness, above all 


Poor Nicky | He must sometimes have thought enviously of 
the spring day at Coburg, twenty-one years ago, when he wrote 
in his diary: ‘1 walked . . . about as if I was ina dream.” The 
dream of his betrothal had turned into a painful reality, though he 
‘was still too much in love with his wife to admit such a fact. 

The policy permitted at the Russian Court was very different 
to the one in use at the English Court. King George or Queen 
Mary would never have dreamed of requesting a Court official 
to sepia a fonbblng to petra official. Such a misguided 
system produced intrigue, besides setting dignitary against 
dignitary, The echoes of the Toaritea’s undignified ruling 
reverberated throughout Russia, awakening discord everywhere. 

Allusion has been made to the trouble caused by the pro- 
German sympathies of the Queen of Greece. Her attitude had 
the effect of making people suspicious of the King of Greece. 
Even his younger brother, Prince Nicholas of Greece, came under 
suspicion, and when the latter visited Petrograd in 1916, making 
the journey by way of Vienna and Germany, the fact that the 
route selected brought the Prince into contact with Russia’s 
enemies aroused adverse comment, and caused him to be accorded 
a cool reception, instead of the usual warm welcome on his 
arrival in the Russian capital, 

The Grand Duchess Vladimir Alexandrovitch, the mother-in- 
law of Prince Nicholas, was opposed to Rasputin. She was also 
so alarmed at the Szaret’s increasing influence over the Tzaritza, 
that she went so far as to that the union between the 
Emperor and Empress shou! dissolved. When this sugges- 
tion was repeated to Alicky she was furious with the originator, 
and an estrangement sprang up between aunt and niece-in-law. 

Prince Nicholas of Greece stoutly defended his brother against 
the charge of being pro-German, and declared: “ The attitude 
displayed by Germany at the period of the Great War filled 
Tino with indignation.” 
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The two brothers talked over the international situation, 
and the tactics adopted by the German Emperor to obtain 
Allies. 

“ William strongly urged me to join forces with Germany,” 
explained King Constantine. “It is extraordinary. Does he take 
me for a German? And does he imagine that I am under an 
obligation to him because he has bestowed a German Field- 
Marshal’s baton on me ? If that is his idea, I am ready to return 
the baton to him at any time. He seems to have forgotten his 
geography, and the fact that Greece, twenty-four hours after she 
had declared herself to be Germany’s Ally, would be reduced to 
cinders by the Allied Fleets. What folly! Whoever heard of 
such a thing | No! We are Greeks, you and I, and the interests 
of Greece must come first. It is imperative for the present that 
‘we remain neutral, “As to our country joining Germany, such an 
eventuality is, and always will be, an impossibility.” 

France was not convinced of the sincerity of King Constan- 
tine’s protestations, They joined with Monsieur Venizelos in 
putting constraint on the King to abdicate. A special High 
Commissioner was sent with full authority to demand it, under 
the threat that if the order was not carried out, Athens would 
be bombarded. 

On the 13th of June, 1917, King Constantine and Queen 
Sophia left Greece for Italy and Switzerland. Their second son, 
Prince Alexander, succeeded in place of his elder brother, the 
Diadoch George, since the latter was accused, like his parents, of 
being pro-German. 

Prince Nicholas of Greece, accompanied by his wife, followed 
his brother into exile. He wished to show the world his loyalty 
to, and belief in Tino. 

After the death of King Alexander in 1920, a plebiscite was 
taken, which produced an enormous majority in favour of 
the return of King Constantine. But his resumption of the 
Grecian Crown only lasted until September 26th, 1922, when he 
abdicated for the second and final time, out of deference to 
the wishes of the Army following on the disastrous campaign of 
Asia Minor against Turkey. Prince and Princess Nicholas of 
Greece once more soompi the King into exile. Tino only 
lived three months after his second abdication. 

When Prince Nicholas published his own autobiography in 
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1927, he wrote of his eldest brother: “. . . this King who had 
only his country’s interests at heart, the truest Hellene of them 
all, calumniated, betrayed, insulted, hounded like a criminal, 
and finally dying in exile of a broken heart.” 

King Constantine of Greece and Nicholas the Second were 
both penalised for the indiscretions committed by their respec- 
tive Consorts. Queen Sophia could not keep within bounds 
her devotion to the land of her birth. She ought to have married 
a Prussian. She was incapable of emulating the stoic example 
set by her grandmother, Queen Victoria, never under any 
circumstances to permit family feelings to come before the 
Queen’s duty to the nation. Queen Victoria refused to go to 
War for the sake of gratifying her kindred, or even to support 
the ravished kingdom of one of them unless it was a War in 
which English interests were concerned. She declined to let 
War disturb the neutrality of her relationship with her sons and 
daughters-in-law. Queen Sophia of Greece was so under the 
influence of her eldest brother that she completely lost sight 
of the fact that she ought to be as neutral in her behaviour as 
her husband’s country was in its policy. 

The King of Greece was pace in his desire not to ph 
the nation into war if it be avoided, but ironically cough, 
his eagerness not to see Grecian blood reddening the green 
fields was used against him, and it was alleged that such anxiety 
to maintain neutrality was prompted by pro-German sympathy 
rather than a sense of patriotism. 


CHAPTER IX | 


RASPUTIN—VIRTUAL DICTATOR 


How Rasputin came to be introduced to Imperial Court—Disease from 
‘which Tzarevitch suffered—Rasputin as a child—Suggestion that he 
‘was reincarnation of Ivan Suslov—The Khlysti Sect—Some unpleasant 
habits of the Holy Staret-—Our Friend’s familiarity with the Tzar— 
Kaiser's remark about Rasputin—Dislike of Dowager-Empress for 
Stares—Monsieur Rodzianko’s interview with her about him—Anti- 
English attitude of Rasputin—His speech about Lord Kitchener— 
Madame Anna Vyroubova—Her effect on different people—Railway 
accident at Tzarskoe Selo—Two “ miracles” by Rasputin—Letters 
from Tzaritza to the Tzar—When Nicholas the Second refused 
Rasputin’s request—Samarin, Procurator of Holy Synod—Coolness 
between Dowager-Empress and her daughter-in-law—Letters from 
Empress about Marie Feodorovna—Death of Rasputin—How it was 
announced in Petrograd—The Grand Duke Dmitry Pavlovitch— 
Blindness of the Empress. 


HERE was great rejoicing in Russia when a son was 
I horn at last to the Empress Alexandra Feodorovna, but 


ently 2 rumour began to circulate that all was not 
well with the little Tzarevitch, and that his frequent attacks of 
illness were caused by hemophilia. This terrible disease induces 
internal hemorrhage to occur whenever the sufferer has a blow, 
orafall, Itis transmitted to thechild through the mother, though 
she is immune herself, for only male children can inherit it. 
Medical science has tried in vain to find a positive cure for 
the disease, but research has progressed to the extent that it 
is now possible to keep the complaint in check by supervision 
and: suitable treatment. At the period when the Tzarevitch 
Alexei was alive, no adequate treatment had been found though. 
The Imperial physicians attempted one remedy after another 
without success, and as each fresh failure was reported to the 
Empress she became more and more frantic, Alexei was the only 
son. It was doubtful if she would have another, and in conse- 
quence the direct line was vested in a very frail vessel, She 
423 
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clutched at any suggestion that might provide a cure, and when 
Anastasia and Melitza, the wives of the Grand Dukes Nicholas 
and Peter Nicholaievitch, spoke to her about a Holy Staret named 
Rasputin, who was said to possess marvellous healing powers, 
she was ready to listen and to assent to the proposal that he should 
be brought to the Imperial Court to see sehetiee he could heal the 
Tzarevitch. ‘ 

Rasputin never succeeded in curing Alexei, but he was fortu- 
nate in assisting to revive him at critical periods of his illnesses, 
and this sufficed in the eyes of the Empress to endow the monk 
with miraculous powers where her son was concerned. 

As a child, Rasputin had been such a terror in his native 
village that the old priest was obliged to bribe him with gifts 
of money to stay away from the church on the Sabbath, because 
the congregation complained that they could get no peace if he 
‘was present on account of his fondness for tormenting them by 
playing tricks, 

‘When Rasputin grew up, the superstitious peasants whispered 
to each other that he was a follower of the Khlysti Sect, and a 
reincarnation of Ivan Suslov, and declared that he looked upon 
himself as Suslov’s successor and the appointed representative 
of the Divine Christ for that particular generation. 

The Khlysti Sect is a secret one, which came into existence 
in 1645. According to the belief held by its followers, God 
the Father descended in a chariot of fire upon the Mount, of 
Gorodin, in the province of Vladimir, and took up his abode in 
the body of a peasant named Daniel Philippov. The latter 
selected a fellow-peasant, named Ivan Suslov, to be his son, the 
Christ, and Suslov in turn, selected a Mother-of-God and twelve 
apostles. It is of the belief practised by the sect that ever 
sucoessive generation shall have its Divine Christ and its Mother, 
of-God, A feature of the prayer meetings held by the followers 
of the Sect is a sort of Dervish Dance, performed to the chanting 
of hymns. The dancers whirl madly round and round, working 
themselves up into a state of frenzy, until they sink exhausted 
to the ground, foaming at the mouth, and begin to prophesy. 

Certainly Rasputin was like Ivan Suslov. in one respect, 
that of apparently bearing a charmed life in the face of danger. 
Suslov survived being tortured and twice crucified. He was not 
at all popular with the then reigning Tzar who gave orders 
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for him to be beaten until the skin was flayed from his body. 
Instead of dying from the consequences of such ill-treatment, 
Susloy recovered and lived for seventy years afterwards. 

Rasputin had immense physical strength. He used to practise 
the Russian dance, the Preesadka, for hours at a time without 
stopping to rest. The dancer crouches in a sitting position, 
and shoots his legs rapidly backwards and forwards. When 
the dance was performed in England, the English audiences 
gave it the name of The Gobbler. It was a favourite with King 
Edward the Seventh, and when he went to the music hall to see 
the Russian dancers, he used to ask that it should be included 
in the programme. 

A number of Russian Society women became quite infatuated 
with Rasputin. His ability to fascinate them is an example of 
the curious attraction which ugliness exercises over some natures. 
It seems particularly hard to understand in this instance because 
the monk must have been really sepulve looking. A Russian 
woman who met him gave me the following graphic description 
of him: “He was as hairy as a baboon, and looked like one 
in some respects. His teeth were absolutely black, and appeared 
never to have made the acquaintance of a tooth-brush, His 
enormous nose spread from one side of his cheek to the other.” 

‘The description of “ baboon” certainly seems applicable when 
one considers Rasputin’s unkempt beard, ragged moustache and 
long greasy hair. His piercing, deep-sunken eyes seemed to be 
imbued with some mesmeric quality. He bore a resemblance to 
the stage model of Svengali in the play Zrilby. Rasputin had 
the most repulsive looking hands, which were abnormally long 
in the palm and the fingers, and whose talon-shaped nails were 
black with dirt. ‘Yet the most delicately-nurtured Russian 
Society women knelt to let him lay his filthy paws on their bare 
heads, Actions which would have revolted them in another 
person were accepted without comment when he was the perpe- 
trator. For instance, Rasputin was a hearty eater. He was very 
fond of the Borsck soup, and the rich pastry, called Vatrouschiz, 
which was served with it. He would hold the large tart, filled 
with sour cream, in his dirty hand, and bite off huge chunks of it, 
while an admiring audience of fashionable women sat and 
reverently watched the cream spurt forth and dribble into his 
tangled beard. The Szaret would give a satisfied belch as he 
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wiped his smeared mouth with the back of his hand and grinned 
arrogantly around the circle of absorbed spectators. 

Such was the man whom the Tzaritza called © Qur Friend,” and 
“ 4 Man of God,” and who was allowed to address the Tzar-of- 
All-the-Russias familiarly in the vernacular as “ Thou,” and to 
lecture the Emperor as if the latter was an ignorant country lout, 
Rasputin never troubled about grammar when giving one of 
these sermons. On one occasion he told Nicholas the Second : 
“If the Emperor of Russia succeeded to the Throne by popular 
vote thou would never have been elected Tzar, because nobody 
would vote for thee. Thou ought to try and realise the fact 
that thou was not elected Emperor, and remember that thou art 
foolish and unwise in many ways and must learn how to rule thy 
inheritance.” 

Rasputin was vain and enjoyed boasting to his friends and 
followers about his habit of speaking his mind plainly to the 
Tzar. One day, on returning home from an audience with 
Nicholas the Second, he informed a gathering of adherents : 
“T reminded the Tzar again to-day that the Germans are our 
neighbours, and I warned him—‘ Do not spit into the well, 
because one day thou may have to drink the water thyself !’” 

The monk has been accused of being pro-German, but actually 
a good many of his actions and indiscretions arose through vanity 
and ignorance. He was a common, uneducated man, who was 
suddenly promoted to a high position at the Imperial Court, and 
received there as the chosen confidant of the Emperor and 
Empress, It was hardly surprising under such circumstances as 
these that he grew more and more swollen-headed. He accepted 
any speech, no matter how fulsomely it might be worded, as a 
genuine compliment. When Nicholas the Second went to 
Germany in 1913 to be present at the celebrations of the marriage 
of his first cousin, Prince Ernest Augustus of Cumberland, to 
the daughter of the Kaiser, the name of Rasputin was introduced 
one day as a topic of conversation, and William the Second 
remarked jocularly to Nicholas : “‘ My grandfather had Bismarck 
and you have Rasputin |” 

When this speech was repeated to the monk he took it as a 
compliment, and read no warning into the comparison, or the 
fate which had overtaken the German Chancellor. 

The Dowager-Empress of Russia detested and mistrusted the 
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monk. She implored her eldest son to have nothing to do with 
him, and not to let his actions be influenced by Rasputin’s advice. 
She begged Nicky to listen to what was being said, and to act with 
discretion in his dealings with the monk. In February, 1912, Marie 
Feodorovna asked the President of the Duma to bring her a report 
about Rasputin ; Monsieur Rodzianko collected all the evidence 
he could against the monk, and took a large-sized portfolio with 
him to the Ainchkoff Palace. He told the Dowager-Empress 
what harm the Staree was doing to the monarchy by his associa~ 
tion with the Emperor and Empress, and how his excesses were 
undermining its prestige. Not only that, other nations were 
laughing at Russia for being the catspaw of such a man, 

Marie Feodorovna listened patiently to the conglomeration of 
facts recited by Monsieur Rodzianko, and when the President 
informed her in conclusion that his duty obliged him to report 
Rasputin’s excesses and evil living to the Emperor, she answered : 
“ May God bless you, and your errand.” 

The Dowager-Empress was keenly alive to the danger that 
the monk’s anti-English attitude might work havoe for Russia, 
Accustomed to voice his opinion everywhere without restraint, 
he continued to do so even on international topics, and actually 
told the Tzar one day: “England dislikes the idea of Russia 
developing and making commercial contacts with other nations.” 

When the Staret learned that Lord Kitchener was coming to 
Russia on a Special Mission in 1916, he was very opposed to the 
idea, and on being informed that the Secretary-of-State-for-War 
had been drowned with his staff when the H.M.S. Hampshire was 
sunk off the West Coast of the Orkneys on the sth of June, 1916, 
he said to Madame Vyroubova, 2 Lady-in-Waiting to the 
Trzaritza: “ It is a good thing for us that Kitchener is dead. Had 
he lived he might have done harm to Holy Russia.” 

Had Lord Kitchener reached Russia alive the history of 
that nation might have been different, for the strong-minded, 
astute soldier and statesman could have awakened the Tzar before 
it was too late, to a realisation of the perils arising from the 
autocratic system of government he was pursuing. But it was 
natural that the anti-Romanoff group in the country and the pro- 
Bolshevist element should not wish Lord Kitchener to reach 
there. The sinking of his ship rid them of a potential enemy to 
their campaign against Tzardom. 
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Madame Anna Vyroubova, the Tzaritza’s Lady-in-Waiting, 
owed a good deal of her popularity with Alexandra Feodorovna 
to her loudly professed admiration for Rasputin. She was a 
daughter of the Keeper-of-the-Privy-Purse, and became a member 
of the Imperial Entourage when she was quite young. In 1903, 
she was appointed to be a Maid-of-Honour to the Empress, and 
Jater she became a Lady-in-Waiting. The latter appointment 
provided her with better opportunities for becoming intimate 
with the Tzaritza. Ania, as the Emperor and Empress affec- 
tionately called her, had a private residence at Tzarskoe Selo, 
situated near the Palace, and this enabled her to continue to pay 
frequent Visits to Alicky even during the weeks when she was not 
In-Waiting. Her marriage to Lieutenant Vyroubova had been 
dissolved, and beyond the Court appointment, she had nothing 
to occupy her time. 

People who were personally acquainted with her all seem to 
differ in their opinion about her. The French Ambassador, 
Monsieur Maurice Paléologue, said: “ As far as her physical 
appearance goes she is heavy and commonplace. She has a round 
head, fleshy lips and which are clear and expressionless,” 

Monsieur Pierre Gilliard, the tutor to the Tzarevitch Alexei, 
who had a good many opportunities of coming into contact with 
Madame Vyroubova, described her as : “An unintelligent woman, 
She is limited, simple, garrulous, sentimental and mystic. Her 
reasoning is puerile, and she is destitute of ideas. She has the 
mentality of a child of ten.” 

Monsieur Sazonoy, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, re- 
marked: “ Madame Vyroubova is an ambitious woman, but 
by no means an intelligent one. She combines a slavish obedi- 
ence to Rasputin with an ecstatic devotion to the Emperor and 
Empress.” ; 

On the and of January, 1915, a setious railway accident 
occurred on the line between Petrograd and Tzarskoe Selo. 
Among the injured was Madame Vyroubova, whose leg was 
badly crushed. Rasputin was summoned to her bedside, and when 
he arrived at the house he found the Tzar and Tzaritza there, 

The monk ordered the unconscious woman to open her eyes, 
and to the surprise of the onlookers she obeyed. This was 
regarded as a miracle, and helped to considerably increase the 
reputation of Rasputin, * 
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The news of the sahray os was suppressed in i ee 
newspapers, Si ent explanation was ten t 
enemies of the let plotted to kill him, imagining that the 
Emperor would be travelling on that particular train, and that it 
had been thought wiser to withhold publication of the accident 
in order not to alarm the general public, and rouse objections to 
the Tzar making the journey by rail from Petrograd to Tzarskoe 
Selo. The news leaked out just the same, and caused more 
sensation than a simple straightforward statement would have 
done. 

The railway company later awarded Madame Vyroubova 
substantial damages by way of compensation for her injury, at 
which the envious remarked: “ The clever one ! She owes her 
good fortune to the recommendation of the Emperor. Vyroubova 
has certainly had a golden accident !” 

It was doubtful whether Madame Vyroubova echoed these 
sentiments since she was obliged to use crutches for some time 
to come as a result of the injuries she had sustained. 

Some of her unpopularity was due to the fact that she was 
known to bea friend of Rasputin. The more familiarly the monk 
was allowed to behave towards the Tzaritza and some of the 
members of her Entourage, the keener grew the dislike in which 
the Council of Ministers and other important bodies held him. 

There is a story of another miracle which he is said to have 
performed, and in which the principal concerned was the little 
Tzarevitch. Alexei was playing in one of the State Apartments 
at Tzarskoe Selo. Suddenly the door opened and Rasputin 
rushed in unceremoniously. He picked the child up in his arms 
and retreated to the opposite end of the room, and just as he 
reached it the massive crystal chandelier, in the centre of the 
ceiling, crashed to the ground. Had the boy been underneath, 
the weight would have killed him. The Emperor presented 
the monk with a valuable gift as a token of his gratitude. But 
when the story of the “miracle” was circulated, some people 
declared that Madame Vyroubova had arranged the whole thing 
in order to save Rasputin from being exiled : a penalty which had 
just been decreed on the monk. 

It was an unfortunate coincidence, to say the least, that 
Rasputin’s return to the capital should so often concur with the 
loss of some battle. This lent colour to the local tale that he 
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was pro-German. A certain General, on hearing the monk was 
back at the Imperial Court, remarked to a friend: “ That puts 
an end to our troops advancing. You will see that we shall get 
an order to retreat instead.” 

Rasputin behaved as if he had Divine inspiration concerning 
military manoeuvres, and was continually adjuring the Tzaritza 
to pass his advice on to the Emperor. A letter from Alicky to 
Nicky containing a message from the Staret is given below: 


TZARSKOE SELO, 
1915. 
Our Friend begs that no advance is made in the North, 
as if our successes continue in the South, our enemies will 
themselves retreat. 


The Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaievitch made no secret of 
his mistrust and hatred of Rasputin, and when the monk expressed 
a wish on one occasion to be allowed to go to the Stavka to bless 
the troops, Nicolasha exclaimed : “‘ If Rasputin shows his face at 
the Stavka, I will have him hanged !” 

That impulsive speech helped to sign the Grand Duke’s 
dismissal from the Supreme Command, The Tzaritza never 
forgave him. She tried by every means within her power to turn 
her husband against Nicolasha. The following letter which she 
‘wrote to the Emperor during one of his visits to the Stavka, while 
the Grand Duke was still commanding the Russian Armies, 
shows some of the arguments which she employed to gain her 
ends. 


TZARSKOE SELO, 
1915. 

Remember you have rei long, and have far more 

experience than others at the Stavka. Nicolasha has only 

= Foe leave ts make pos sit ent following cocsescondence of Nichols 
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the army and success to think about, but you will have to 
carry the internal responsibility for years. If he makes 
mistakes, it does not matter. After the War is over, he will 
be nobody, But you will be left to straighten out Ais 
mistakes, 

Hearken to the advice given you by Our Friend, and 
remember that he has your interests, and the interest of 
Russia at heart. It was not for nothing that God sent him 
to us. Only, we must pay attention to his counsels for his 
words are not lightly spoken. 


Occasionally Nicholas the Second resisted the demands put 
forward by Rasputin. The monk's son was a soldier in the 
Second Category of the Opolchenie, or Reserve. In June, 1915, 
it was decided to call them up, a resolve which showed the 
severe straits to which the Russian armies were reduced, for the 
Opolchenie consisted of untrained men. The last occasion on 
which it had been called up had been in 1854. Rasputin told the 
impressionable Empress: “‘ if the Opolchenie are called up now, 
ruin will fall upon Russia.” 

Alicky immediately appealed to her husband not to execute 
the order, but for once Nicky was firm and declined to be 
beguiled by either Rasputin’s threats, or his wife’s entreaties. 

The Staret telegraphed to Madame Vyroubova : 


Have just received a telegram that my son is called up. 
I say in wrath ; “Is it possible that I am Abraham?” 


The telegram from Rasputin was forwarded to the Tyarskaia 
Stavka for the Tzar to read, but instead of its inducing the 
Emperor to alter his decision, he merely remarked in a letter to 
the Empress, dated the gth of September: “I am returning 
Our Friend’s telegram. His son is taken then.” 

The Procurator of the Holy Synod wielded a considerable 
influence in Russian circles. The Tzaritza was very upset when 
Samarin was proposed for the office in succession to Sabler. She 
was aware that Samarin disapproved of Rasputin, and she tried 
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her uttermost to induce the Emperor to prevent the appoint- 
ment. She wrote to Nicky to the Russian Military Headquarters. 


91S 
Iam simply in despair over Samarin. Now, we shall have 
soties beginning about Our Friend, and everything will go 
badly. 
J hope with all my heart that he will not accept the appoint- 
ment. He is a real Moscow type—utterly narrow. Indeed, 
a head without a soul, 


Failing to prevent the appointment being given to Samarin, 
the Tzaritza wrote again to her husband as soon as she received 
the information that Samarin had accepted office as Procurator. 


1915. 

I entreat you, the first time you see Samarin, to have a 
talk with him and to speak very firmly. Do so, my Love, for 
the sake of Russia. 

There will be no blessing on Russia if her Sovereign 
permits a Man of God—sent to help him—to be persecuted. 

Tell Samarin severely, in a strong decisive tone, that you 
absolutely forbid any intriguing against Our Friend, or any 
scandal about him, or the slightest persecution, and that if 
your commands are disobeyed that Samarin shall forfeit his 
appointment. 

Make him understand that a true servant does not work 
against a Man of God, who is respected and venerated by 
his Sovereign. 


The new Procurator was not a man to be intimidated, or 
frightened into submission by threats of imaginary catastrophes, 
and he continued to denounce Rasputin as vigorously as he had 
done in the past. The Staret went away from the Russian 
capital for a while, first terrifying the Empress by predicting all 
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sorts of calamities in consequence of his “enforced absence ” 
which—according to his explanation—had been engineered by 
his enemies. Alexandra Feodorovna was frantic. She pictured 
her beloved son succumbing to a fatal bout of illness in the 
absence of the Staret to protect and to miraculously revive him. 
She foresaw nothing but peril and disaster forthcoming for 
Russia and her Armies, at such an insult being proffered to Our 
Friend, She sat down and penned a hasty note to Nicky, which 
is given below. 


1915. 

T told you Samarin was a stupid, insolent fellow |! Remem- 
ber how impertinently he behaved to me last summer at 
Peterhof about the evacuation question. He had no right to 
speak to his Empress as he did. 

Had he really desired my good he would have done every- 
thing in his power for me, and would have carried out my 
wishes. I felt that he was hostile to me, and that is the reason 
that his name was proposed to you. It was nothing to do 
with the good of the Church. 

I am inconvenient to such types as Samarin because of 
my energy, and my habit of sticking to my friends—-wherever 
they may be, 


Other people did not share the Tzaritza’s unflattering opinion 
of Samarin. A few bold officials even ventured to speak to the 
Emperor, and to tell him; “ Samarin is the best Procurator we 
have had.” 

But Samarin offended the Emperor by expressing disapproval 
at the proposal to dismiss the Grand Duke Nicholas Nicho- 
Iaievitch from the Supreme Command. He united with other 
Ministers to send a joint communication to the Tzar, imploring 
him not to take such a step, and declaring : “ We venture to tell 
Your Imperial Majesty that in our judgment your decision 
threatens with serious consequences Russia, your dynasty, and 
your person.” 

The Tzaritza was furious at such plain speaking. She seized 
the opportunity to persuade her husband to appoint a new 

2: 
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Procurator. Samarin joined the ranks of the Black Ones— 
the individuals whom the Empress was offended with. 

As the War proceeded the Dowager-Empress became more 
and more worried about Rasputin and his influence over the 
Emperor. A coolness had sprung up between Marie Feodorovna 
and her daughter-in-law. She found it difficult to conceal her 
displeasure at Alicky’s growing belief in, and reliance on, séances 
and occultism, She tried, without success, to reason with her, 
and at length the Dowager-Empress lost patience at Alicky’s 
infatuation with Rasputin, and called him: “That bad’ spirit /”” 
This was quite sufficient to convince Alicky that her mother-in- 
law and Nicky ought to be kept apart as much as possible. She 
proceeded to manifest her displeasure by refraining from visiting 
Marie Feodorovna, but this method of displaying her dis- 
approval was soon denied to the Empress, for the Dowager- 
Empress left the Ainchkoff Palace and went away to stay at her 
summer residence at Yelagin. Alicky promptly, wrote to Nicky 
warning him to be cautious when corresponding with his mother, 


TZARSKOE SELO, 
1915. 

Should Mother-Dear write to you, remember that the 
Michaelovitch’s are behind her. Do not heed what she 
says, or take it to heart. 

Thank God! She is not here now! But unfortunately, 
well-intentioned people find means of writing and doing 
harm, 


A few days later she wrote to him again concerning some 
gossip which had been repeated to her, 


1915. 

The conversation going on at Yelagin against Our Friend 

is awful. Old Madame Orloff has been told about it from 
ladies who go there, and who are friends of hers, 

When you. see poor Mother-Dear next time, you must 

remind her rather ly how pained you have been to hear 
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that she is listening to slander, and is making no attempt to 
stop it, as such behaviour causes mischief. 

Yam sure that others will be only too delighted to turn her 
against me. People are so mean ! 


At length the scandal about Rasputin reached such a pitch 
that the members of the Imperial family could no longer pretend 
to ignore it, The Grand Duke Dmitry Pavlovitch and Prince 
Felix Youssoupoff, who was married to a granddaughter of the 
Dowager-Empress, discussed the situation and the best means. 
to be taken to cope with it. It was useless banishing the monk, 
because each time this was done, the Tzaritza induced the Tzar 
to repeal the sentence. The only way in which Russia could 
be freed of the Staret’s evil presence was to remove him 
permanently. 

An invitation was sent to the monk inviting him to a party 
at Prince Youssoupoff’s palace. He accepted it, and went 
along. The sequel has often been quoted. It has been said that 
it took a ‘bottleful of poisoned wine, plus a blow from a 
at and five shots from a revolver, before Rasputin was 
killed. 

The night of his death, a fashionable audience was present in 
the Imperial Opera House at Petrograd. During the interval 
in the performance the members gathered in the foyer, but 
instead of the usual gay chatter, a sense of tension predominated, 
and the name of Rasputin was whispered from one group to 
another. 

Praca yee Maria ay ten as repent? fo 

time, and his son-in-law happened to iving a t 
evening. When the guests met at the house, & similar feelbag of 
tension prevailed there. People stood about looking depressed 
and uneasy. Presently, a messenger entered and made his way 
across the room to the host. Shortly afterwards, the latter 
announced ‘to the assembled company that Rasputin had been 
assassinated, at which news the party broke up in haste, and the 
guests hurried homewards, awe-struck and disturbed, 

On the 17th of December, 1916, the Tzaritza telegraphed to 
the Tzar to the Tyarskaia Stavka to inform the Emperor that 
Rasputin had been assassinated. 
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Nicky telegraphed back to her : 


Have only just read your telegram. Am horrified and 
shaken at the news it contained. In prayers and thought 
1 am with you. Shall arrive to-morrow at five o'clock. 
Heavy frost. The conference closed at four o'clock. 1 
bless and kiss you. 

Nicky, 


It did not appear as if the death of the Searet had upset the 
Emperor so vastly. He was still preoccupied over the state of the 
weather. However, the Tzaritza was determined that her 
husband should take some active steps to avenge the death of 
the Starez. She gave Nicky no peace on the subject until he 
yielded to her demands. The four principals accused of being 
implicated in the assassination were the Grand Duke Dmitry 
Pavlovitch, Prince Felix Youssoupoff, Pourishkevitch, a member 
of the Imperial Duma, and Doctor Lazoffert. After the lapse of 
several days the body of Rasputin was recovered from the Neva, 
into which it had been flung. The Empress wanted Dmitry 
to be summarily banished to Siberia, but she was hampered by 
the fact that a vast number of the Russian people were very 
attached to him. Some of them had even gone to the length of 
suggesting that the Grand Duke Dmitry should be the next 
Tzar, Alicky did not stop to consider that Dmitry was not 
responsible for this proposal. She was madly jealous for her 
son, and in the blindness of her rage she suspected Dmitry had 
murdered the monk in order to intrigue for the Russian Throne, 
and to prevent Rasputin from protecting the young Tzarevitch, 
or restoring him to health when Alexei had one of his attacks of 
hzmophilacy. The death of Rasputin placed a weapon in the 
hands of the Empress which she was swift to utilise. Russia 
might be freed, as some people declared, from the evil influence 
of the Staret, but Alicky was determined that the country should 
also be freed from the charm exercised by Dmitry, and 
she pestered the Tzar until he agreed to have his cousin 
arrested, and ordered an Enquiry to be set up to investigate the 
circumstances of the assassination. 
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As soon as the Grand Duke Paul Alexandrovitch heard what 
had happened he called on the Tzar to ask for an explanation, 
and to request the release of his son. But Nicky refused to see 
his Uncle Paul. He put him off with vague excuses, and 
presently wrote to him : 


_ December, 1916, 


I pray God that Dmitry comes out of the Enquiry without 
ablot on his name. But I cannot set him free until the Enquiry 
is terminated, 

With all sincerity, 
Ever thine, 
NICHOLAS. 


The Grand Duke Dmitry Pavlovitch was banished to Siberia, 
The Russian peoples were highly indignant at this harsh sen- 
tence, and muttered among themselves that the Empress was at 
the bottom of it. “ The Niemka!” they growled. But Alicky 
was lost in hysterical grief over the death of the Staret, and was 
deaf to the cry that she was“ a German !” She failed to read any 
watning into the attitude displayed towards her by a section of 
the Russian people, In her own estimation she was their Little 
Mother whom they ought to look up to, and esteem and reverence, 


CHAPTER X 
ALEXANDRA FEODOROVNA, EMPRESS OF RUSSIA 


Characteristics of the Empress of Russia—Opinion of a member of Queen 
Alexandra’s Entourage about her—Disadvantages under which she 
laboured—Difference between her environment and that of Queen 
Elizabeth—Letter from Tzar to Tzaritza on anniversary of their 
Betrothal—The Grand Duchess Olga Alexandrovna—Letter from 
Nicky about his younger sister—Dismissal of Prince Orloff—~Lerter 
from Empress about him—Alleged miracle by Rasputin—Fatal mistake 
committed by Empress—Her letters to the Emperor—Her campaign 
against the Duma and Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaievitch—Her 
struggle against a Constitutional Government for Russia~Dismissal 
of Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaievitch from Supreme Command— 
Telegrams from Tzar to Tzaritza—The Syiegd—Dissatisfaction 
spreads in Russia—Moving spirit behind dismissal of Grand Duke— 
Attitude of Dowager-Empress—The superstitious Empress—A. 
Staritga named Marie Michaeloyna—King George the Fifth includes 
Trar in New Year’s Honours—Dowager-Empress at Kiev—Letter 
from Empress about her mother-in-law—Blindness of Tzar and 
‘Traritza, 


N seeking to portray the Empress Alexandra Feodorovna 
one is more handicapped than helped by history. She has 
been pilloried in print. She has been blamed for the down- 
fall of the Romanoff dynasty. She has been called pro-German, 
hysterical, autocratic, narrow-minded. In fairness to her one 
ought to take her environment into consideration. The Russian 
Court was conducted on very different principles to the English 
Court. Intrigue was the natural atmosphere of the former. 
It thrived there, whereas at the English Court it died through 
the lack of something to feed on, The effect of the atmosphere 
in Russia was to breed a spirit of mistrust. Neither the Tzar, 
or the Tzaritza felt that all their relations, or all their Entourage, 
‘were to be trusted. 
The Tzaritza was pro-Russian and pro-English. She had 
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Spent a good deal of her girlhood with her grandmother, Queen 
Victoria, and she spoke English whenever the opportunity 
arose, She and her husband usually corresponded with one 
another in that language. The Dowager-Empress generally 
wrote to Nicky in French, which was the fashionable language 
at the Russian Court, as it was in most of the Courts of 
Europe. 

I asked a member of Queen Alexandra’s Entourage if she 
could give me an impression of the character of Queen Vic- 
toria’s granddaughter, and she told me: “It is not easy to give 
one. She was so young to be Empress. She was obstinate. 
She was troubled about her son, and very anxious that he should 
succeed his father on the Russian Throne. He was a beautiful 
baby, and it was a tragedy that such a lovely looking infant 
should be a victim of hemophilacy. 

“Whatever one may think, or say about the Tzaritza, and 
her share in the ultimate disaster which overcame the Romanoff’s, 
one cannot but admire her behaviour during their imprisonment 
at Tobolsk. The Imperial family had numerous privations to 
endure there, If they were cold, they had to go without a fire. 
If they were hungry, they had to go without food. Yet, the 
‘Tzaritza never uttered a word of complaint.” : 

There is another point, too, to consider—the Tzaritza had 
the disadvantage of commencing her married life as an Empress, 
She had no intermediate stage. There was no opportunity for 
her to be prepared to be the Consort of an Emperor as the 
wife of a Tzarevitch, or the wives of a Prince of Wales or the 
Duke of York would have been prepared. There was no chance 
to initiate her in advance into the duties of her new position. 
She had to learn them as she went along, never a very satis- 
factory solution. It is a very different matter with Queen 
Elizabeth, the Consort of King George the Sixth, As the 
Duchess of York she was carefully coached by Queen Mary. 
No one could have taken more loving pains with a daughter-in- 
law than Queen Mary did with Elizabeth. It is not an easy 
task to learn to become a Queen. The public sees only the 
smiling, dignified exterior. It sees nothing of the hours spent 
behind the scenes in training the mind to apprehend consti- 
tutional issues, international problems, politics, statistics, welfare, 
and the hundred and one details that the Consort of a Sovereign 
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has to know. Queen Elizabeth had fourteen years in which to 
herself before her husband was crowned in 1937. The 
unfortunate Alexandra Feodorovna had none. She was even 
obliged to learn the Russian language after she was married, 
and the fact of being unable to converse fluently with her hus- 
band’s subjects in their own tongue placed her at a disadvantage 
from the very outset, and caused her to be labelled a “ foreigner.” 
Her mother-in-law had been similarly labelled in her turn and 
generation, but Marie Feodorovna had had fifteen years of 
Preparation before her husband acceded as Alexander the Third, 
during that time the charm of her personality gradually won 
the Russian people. 

Alexandra Feodoroyna did not possess this charm, In 
addition, she was always aware that she had come from a com- 
paratively small Court to a very important one. There was no 
comparison between the size and importance of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt and Russia. Etiquette was rigidly maintained nevertheless, 
at the Duchy, and perhaps in her desire to show that she 
was born a Princess the Tzaritza overdid the stiffness of her 
demeanour, 

The effect of the suspicious atmosphere in which the Empress 
existed was to make her cling all the closer to her husband. 
She was jealous of her mother-in-law, of Nicky’s friends, of 
everyone whom she feared might come between them. The 
Tzar, for his part, was obsessed by his wife. His personal 
correspondence with her reveals some of the reasons for his 
failure as a monarch, but it also reveals the depth of his obsession 
for her, 

Now, Queen Victoria was sometimes jealous of Albert, but 
the Prince Consort was more conjugal than passionate in dis- 
position and kept his head in consequence. The Tzar kept 
neither his head or his heart where his wife was concerned, 
and that was at the root of a good deal of the trouble which 
ensued. He had no reserves from Alicky. 

The Tzar and Tzaritza were in the habit of keeping up the 
anniversary of their betrothal as a little intimate festival, and 
could not bear to be separated from one another on that date. 
‘When it came round in 1916, it found Nicky at the Stavka. He 
sat down in his private Salon in the Imperial train, and penned 
her a few lines. They are given below. 
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20th April, 1915. 

I, too, have you in my thoughts on this, the twenty-first 
anniversary of our betrothal. 

The weather this morning reminded me of that day at 
Coburg. How sad it is that we cannot be together this year. 
Nobody here even remembered that to-day was the anni- 
versary of our betrothal. It is strange how quickly people 
forget. Yet, after all, it means nothing to them.* 


The youngest daughter of the Dowager-Empress, the Grand 
Duchess Olga Alexandrovna, was married first at the age of 
nineteen to Peter, Duke of Oldenburg, the son of Prince 
Alexander Petrovitch of Oldenburg. The latter, who went by 
the nickname of Aleko among the Imperial family, was the head 
of the Public Health Department, and he and his wife, Princess 
Eugenie, were old friends of the Dowager-Empress. 

Princess Eugenie was a witty, gifted woman, with a reputation 
as a hostess, She and her husband managed to escape from 
Russia during the revolution, and went to live near Biarritz, 
but the terrors of the experience she had gone through brought 
on a stroke, and the Princess lost the power of speech and 
became a helpless invalid. 

The union between Olga and Peter, Duke of Oldenburg, did 
not prove to be a happy one. Petia, as he was called, was very 
delicate, and suffered from some chronic disease. In spite of 
this, the Grand Duchess tried to make the best of things, and 
strove for 2 long while to conceal her unhappiness from her 
mother, and from her sister, and brothers. She felt sure that the 
Dowager-Empress would dislike the idea of a divorce, because 
so many had taken place already in the Imperial family, and 
Marie Feodorovna still clung to the ideal of marriage which she 
had learned from her mother as a girl. Colonel Koulikovsky 


1 For leave to make use of this and following correspondence between 
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was acting as ide-de-Camp to Peter, Duke of Oldenburg, and 
he fell in love with the Grand Duchess. She returned his 
affection. There arose a struggle between her inclinations and 
what might be conceived to be her duty. She badly wanted to 
live the normal life of a wife, and to have children, a 
thing which had been denied her so far. She felt that she had 
endured her travesty of a marriage now for fifteen years and 
ought to be entitled to a little happiness for a change. The 
Tzar sympathised with this attitude, and after a while his mother 
-was won over to his way of thinking. Arrangements were put in 
hand for the first union to be dissolved. Below is a letter to the 
Empress from Nicky on the subject. 


THe Staves, 
27th April, 1915. 

T enclose Olga’s letter. Please return it to me after you 
have read it. 

Poor girl! It is only natural that she should suffer. She 
hid her Eelings for such a long time that at last she was com- 
pelled to give vent to them. She desires to possess some of 
the real personal happiness which has been denied her up to 
now. 


It was not until the following year that the Grand Duchess 
succeeded in getting her first marriage dissolved. This was carried 
through on the rst of November, 1916, and on the 5th of the 
month she was married to Colonel Koulikovsky at Kiev, where 
the Dowager-Empress was in residence. Olga and her second 
husband both survived the revolution, and now reside in Den- 
mark, The Grand Duchess has been granted one of her wishes, 
for two sons have been born to her, whom she has named 
Tichon and Gregori. 

‘When the Empress took a dislike to anybody in the Entourage 
she gave her husband no peace until he agreed to dismiss the 
official, A case in point was Prince Orloff. He was dismissed 
in August, 1915, the same month in which the Grand Duke 
Nicholas Nicholaievitch lost his appointment as Commander-in- 
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Chief. The Prince’s association with the Tzar went back many 
years, and he was genuinely devoted to Nicky. His wife, 
Princess Belosselsky-Belosselsky, was an exceedingly beautiful 
woman. She had the tation of being “ the best-dressed 
woman in St. Petersburg !” When she used to drive along the 
broad avenue of the Nevsky Prospect, the pedestrians would 
jostle one another to get a glimpse of her, just as generations 
earlier in England, the good citizens of London had mobbed 
one another to obtain a glimpse of the lovely Misses Gunning, 
as they drove in their barouche through Hyde Park. 

On one occasion, before the outbreak of the Great War, when 
the Imperial family were going for a cruise in The Standart, 
Prince Orloff prepared to accompany them as usual. He waited 
on the quayside with a group of Court officials while the Tzar and 
‘Tzaritza, followed by their five children, bade farewell to friends 
who had gathered to see them off, and took a formal leave-taking 
of various important representatives. Presently the Empress 
went up to Prince Orloff and asked him : “ Where are you going 
for a little holiday while we are cruising ?” 

The Prince was so taken aback at this question that he had 
no answer ready. After a second’s reflection, he replied: “I 
will go wherever the commands of His Imperial Majesty reach me 

ickest.”” 

The Empress frowned and answered coldly : “ As the Emperor 
will have no commands for you while we are on board the yacht, 
there is no need for you to limit the distance of your destina- 
tion !” And turning her back on the discomfited Prince, she 
walked away. 

After such a public snubbing Prince Orloff had no choice 
but to remain on shore and to give orders for his luggage to be 
disembarked. But, in spite of all her efforts to get the Prince 
dismissed, the Empress Eited to achieve her purpose until rors. 
He was appointed Chief-of-the-Tzar’s-Military-Chancery during 
the Great War, and was 2 good deal in the company of the 
Emperor, owing to the arrangement that he should attend 
Nicholas and drive the motor-car in which the latter went on 
expeditions. In the Court circle in consequence, the Prince 
went by the nickname of The-Chauffeur-of-the-Tzar. The 
Imperial family called him Vladya, but the Empress secretly 
employed the tess complimentary title of The Black One! A 
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leer written by Alicky to Nicky about the Prince is given 
ere. 


TZARSKOE SELO, 
1915. 
Look at The Black One—Orloff! Those who are up 
to some wrong are afraid of me, and dare not look me in 
the eye! Such people never like me, whereas those who 
are truly and honestly devoted to you are also devoted 


to me, 


In 1915, the Empress at last prevailed on the Emperor to 
dismiss Prince Orloff. When the latter asked to be informed 
of the reason for this action, any explanation was refused him, 
The husband of a friend of the Empress, named Mitya Dehn, was 
given the appointment formerly held by the Prince. 

Mitya Dehn was a naval officer who had served on board the 
Imperial Yacht. Baron Fredericks suggested that he should be 

ut in charge of the Imperial garage, a move which meant that 

ie would dive the Emperor about as Prince Orloff had done. 
The latter had never made any ulterior use of his confidential 
position and the opportunity it gave him of gaining the ear of 
the Tzar, and this fact annoyed some of his enemies, who con- 
sidered that they were being deprived of a useful medium for 
getting their requests placed privately before the Emperor, 
The Dowager-Empress was aware that in Prince Orloff her son 
had someone who was absolutely loyal, but it was useless trying 
to convince the Empress of this fact. She was too jealous of 
the Prince to give her sense of proportion a chance to function. 

Mitya Dehn and his wife, Lily, professed to be keen admirers 
of Rasputin. It was due to them that the monk was credited 
with the performance of another miracle. They had a little 
son, to whom they were greatly devoted, and one day the child 
was taken suddenly ill. The doctors who were called in held 
out no hope of his recovery. Madame Dehn telephoned to 
the Tzaritza and implored her to persuade Rasputin to come and 
save the child’s life. The Empress spoke to the Stare, and he 
agreed to go.. When he arrived ate house occupied by the 
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Dehns, he asked to be taken immediately to the sick boy. The 
parents watched anxiously while the Starer laid his hands on 
their son’s head and prayed aloud. According to their own 
description of the miracle, the child began to recover from 
that instant. The story was repeated throughout St. Petersburg, 
and helped to enhance Rasputin’s reputation as a healer and a 
worker of miracles. 

One of the greatest mistakes which the Empress made and 
one which contributed to the ultimate downfall of the Romanofts, 
was to persuade her husband to dismiss the Grand Duke Nicholas 
Nicholaievitch from the Supreme Command and to take the 
latter’s place as Commander of the Russian Armies. For a long 
while Alicky had been striving to turn the Tzar against his 
second cousin, but hitherto she had been unsuccessful. She 
began to employ fresh tactics, and with the aid of skilful insinua- 
tions she tried to arouse the dormant autocracy in Nicky. The 
following letters show the trend of the Tzaritza’s mind at this 
date. 


TZARSKOE SELO, 
1915. 
“Never forget that you are an autocratic Emperor, and 
must remain one. We are not ready for a Constitutional 
Government. It is Nicholas’s fault and Count Witte’s that 
the Duma exists at all, and it has caused you far more worry 
than pleasure, 

Under present conditions no one knows who is the Emperor. 
You have to run to Headquarters, and assemble your Ministers 
there instead of having them here alone. It is exactly as if 
everything was settled by Nicholas, and as if he made both 
the choice and the changes. 

Hang Headquarters ! No good broods there. 


‘The Tzaritza disliked the Imperial Duma. She preferred the 
original system of government. The Emperor Alexander the 
First had instituted the system of having Ministers and a Council, 
presided over by a President, but he took care to retain the 
Presidency himself, and not to allow it to be regarded as an 
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official appointment to be given away. This arrangement was 
altered in t90y. The Prime Minister of the Duma was elected :the 
President, and the Council became in effect a Cabinet. Count S. Y. 
‘Witte was the first to hold office in this capacity, and earned 
the disapproval of the Empress in consequence. She saw in the 
movement an attempt to introduce into Russia the form of 
constitutional government in use in England, and the ending of 
Supreme Autocracy for her husband, and as a natural sequence 
~—the loss of power for herself. She wrote to the Emperor to 
the Szavka. 


TZARSKOE SELO, 
1915. 

Remember even Monsieur Philippe said that. one dare 
not grant a Constitutional Government, as it would be your 
ruin and Russia’s. And all true Russians say the same. 

I know I worry you. Would I not rather write to you 
only letters of love, conveying the tenderness and caresses 
of which my heart is full, But my duty as your wife, as 
mother and as Russia’s Mother obliges me to tell you all— 
Blessed by our Friend. 

Be master, my Nicky, and all will bow down to you. 
Remember ! We have been placed by God on a throne, and 
we must keep it intact, and pass it on intact to our son. If 
you bear that in mind you will remember to be the Sovereign. 
And think—how much easier rulership will be for an auto- 
cratic Sovereign than for one who has sworn to support a 
Constitution. 


Soon afterwards she was writing again. 


1915. 
You must remember that you are the Emperor, and that 
you can do whatever pleases you. Show that you have a 
will of your own, and are not led by Nicholas and his staff. 
As things are at present they direct your movements, and you 
have to ask their permission before you can go anywhere. 
This time—go alone. Go without Nicholas. Go to the 
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troops. But do not utter 2 word to Nicholas about your 
intention. You are letting your scuples run away with you, 
when you suggest that it would be dishonest if you did 
not tell him. At what date, pray, did Nicholas become 
your mentor? Let him, and everybody perceive at last, 
that you act with your own mind. 

Ah, my Nicky! Things are not as they should be, and 
that is the reason that Nicholas keeps you near him, and 
also in order to give him a hold over you, and enable him 
to influence you with his ideas and false counsels. 

Can’t you realise that there can be no blessing on a man 
who turned rank traitor to a Man of God? And that no 
good can come of his actions ? 

Well ! If he must remain at the head of the Army, nothing 
can be done. All kinds of bad luck will fall upon his head, 
But it is you, who will be blamed for mistakes in Home 
Affairs, for the people will never know that it is Nicholas 
who is ruling instead of yourself. 


Each letter that the Empress wrote to the Emperor adjured 
him to be firm. Two more are given below. 


TZARSKOE SELO, 
Its. 
Be firm, Lovie Mine. Show that you know your own 
mind, and make others feel that you do. Remember that 
you are the Emperor, and that others dare not take so much 
upon themselves. 


TZARSKOE SELO, 
1915. 

If you could only be severe, my Love! 

It is so important that people should hear firmness in 
your voice, and should perceive displeasure in your eye. 
Hitherto, none of them have seen anything but gentleness 
and loving kindness in your glance. 

‘There are times when a word gently spoken does good, but 
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at a period like the present, it is a necessity that your voice 
should be uplifted in protest and reprimand if your orders 
are not carried out, or if people have the presumption to 
dawdle over fulfilling them. 

You must teach such folk to sremble before you ! 


Thus it went on to the fatal date in August when the Tzar 
yielded to his wife’s persuasions and dismissed the Grand Duke 
Nicholas Nicholaievitch from the Supreme Command. When his 
mother heard about the step he was contemplating she put her 
pride on one side and implored Nicky to alter his mind. But the 
Dowager-Empress was not the last person with the Tzar. His 
wife had that advantage as long as he remained at home. 

In August he returned to the Stavka, burdened with innumer- 
able admonitions from Alicky, and set about the unpleasant 
duty of sacking the Grand Duke. He kept the Empress informed 
by telegraph of the course of events. The first telegram, which 
is given below, reads : 


August 23rd, 1915. 
I slept well, Am feeling strong and resolute. 
I hope that you are calm and not very tired. 
I shall telegraph to-night when it is all over. 


The second telegram was sent later, on the same day. 


August 237d, 1915. 
The meeting has passed off wonderfully well. Nicholas 


is leaving the day after to-morrow, but the change-over 
has already taken place to-day. Now—all is done. 


At first all went well, and the following letter from the Tzar 
to the Tzaritza shows that he was quite easy in his mind 
concerning his own qualifications for the post. 
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THE Tzarsxara Sravxa, 
August, 1915. 

The behaviour of some of the Ministers amazes me. They 
were afraid to close the Duma. It was done. In spite of 
their advice, I left the capital, and replaced Nicholas, The 
people accepted this change as a natural thing, and under~ 
stood it in the same way that we did ourselves. In proof 
of their comprehension, take the number of telegrams which 
I have received from all sides, containing the most touching 
expressions of faith and understanding. 

All this shows me distinctly one thing, and that is, that 
the Ministers, through residing permanently in the capital, 
know terribly little of what transpires in the country outside. 
Here at Mohilev, I am able to form an accurate judgement 
as to the real attitude among the people. 

The universal cry from all classes is—“ Everything must 
be done to bring the War to a victorious conclusion.” No 
doubt is expressed of such an event. 1 was told this officially 
by the various Deputations whom I received a few days ago. 
The same spirit is manifested all over Russia. The sole 
exceptions to it are to be found in Petrograd and Moscow, 
and these are merely two minute points on the map of the 
Fatherland, 


In September, the Tzar was writing again about Moscow. 


THe Tzarskaia Stavxa, | 
September, 1915. 
Concerning Moscow, Prince Shcherbatov, the Minister- 
of-the-Interior, repeated that there is no cause for alarm 
about the Syiezd, as if they do make stupid resolutions, these 
will not be passed for printing, and so né harm can result. 
Right ! 


The Syiezd was an Assembly of Town Councils who had 
expressed disapproval at the Tzar leaving the Russian capital in 
2F 
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order to assume the Supreme Command. Evidently, Nicky was 
acting on his wife’s advice to him to be firm, and never to 
countenance a constitutional government, but the Emperor was 
wrong in imagining that there was such widespread satisfaction 
among the people at his taking over the Supreme Command. 
Some of the Army Chiefs were very dissatisfied indeed, and one 
General, in particular, summed up the opinion of a number of 
fellow-colleagues when he remarked : “ His Imperial Majesty is 
as much obsessed by his wife when he is at the Zyarskaia 
Stavka as when he is at home. What hope can there be for our 
Fatherland and its future, when the Tzaritza rules Russia and 
the Tzar, and the foul fiend—Gregori Rasputin, rules her /” 

The Dowager-Empress was convinced in her own mind that 
Rasputin was the moving spirit behind the removal of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas Nicholaievitch. She told Nicky this, but he 
refused to admit the fact to his mother. The letter written 
to his wife, which is given below, reveals the truth that it was 
the Staret who had been urging the Emperor to dismiss the 
Grand Duke. 


THE Tzarsxara Sravxa, 
1915. 

I thought of you with particular tenderness last night, 
and this morning when you were receiving the Sacrament in 
our snug little Crypt Chapel. 

I remember so well that when I stood opposite the big 
Ikon of Our Saviour, which hangs in the large Church 
up above, that some inner Voice seemed to urge me, inde- 
pendently of what Our Friend had already said to me, and to 
persuade me to come to a definite decision and to write 
immediately to Nicholas to inform him of my resolve. 


The Feodorovsky Cathedral was a favourite church of the 
Tzaritza’s, and the chapel referred to by the Tzar was the 
Pestcherny Chapel, attached to it, which was situated in 
the Crypt of the Cathedral, and where his wife was in the habit 
of going for prayers and meditation. 

One of the principal complaints made against Nicholas the 
Second was his habit of changing his opinion to suit the taste 
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of the last person who was with him. The Empress was as bad in 
another way, for she allowed her favourites to influence her 
judgment. She was completely under the dominance of Gregori 
Rasputin, while Madame Vyroubova wielded a good deal of 
power. Ania professed to believe in clairvoyancy, and to be 
psychic, One day she called on the Dowager-Empress and 
informed her : “I dreamed about you last night.” 

Marie Feodorovna smiled and refused to be impressed at any 
omen conveyed inadream. Had she only known, Ania revenged 
herself for such indifference, for on returning to Tzarskoe Selo, 
she sought out the Empress and said: “ What a pity it is that 
the Dowager-Empress is so unlike your Imperial Majesty, and 
refuses to accept the consolation and benefits to be derived from 
spiritualism, or to hearken to the wise advice proffered by a 
Man of God like Gregori Rasputin.” 

The Tzaritza was becoming almost a slave to superstition. 
She firmly believed in talismans and omens, and insisted on 
Nicky copying her example. There was a Staritza named Marie 
Michaeloyna, who lived at Nijni. The Holy Woman was reputed 
to be over a hundred years old. She wore irons on her limbs, 
and seldom, if ever, washed. She did not divulge whether that 
was also intended to be a penance. Some people thought she was 
crazy, but the Tzaritza received all the Staritza's predictions 
with the utmost respect. One day the Holy Woman sent the 
Empress an apple with the request that it should be handed to 
the Emperor for His Imperial Majesty to eat, and the assurance 
that the War would soon be over, No hint was given that within 
less than two years from the date the Emperor and Empress 
would be murdered with their children. Alicky dutifully for- 
warded the apple to the Tyarskaia Stavka to Nicky, and begged 
him to eat it without delay. His acknowledgement of the gift 
is set out below. 


THE Tzarsxats Sravxa, 
December 16th, 1915. 
1 have eaten the Staritza’s apple, and found it excellent. 


Three days later he wrote to the Empress full of excitement 
at the notification which he had received that King George 
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Honours, and to create him a Field-Marshal. 


THe Trarseata Staves, 
19th December, 1915. 
Fancy ! Georgie has promoted me to be a Field-Marshal 
of the British Army. 


In February, the following year, General the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Alfred Fitzroy Paget, the eldest son of Lord Alfred Paget, 
travelled to Russia in order to present the Field-Marshal’s baton 
to the Emperor on behalf of King George, and was received at 
the Russian Military Headquarters by the gratified Nicky. 

After the change in the Supreme Command had been effected, 
the Dowager-Empress left Petrograd and took up her residence 
at Kiev. She could not endure being so close to Tzarskoe Selo 
and witnessing her daughter-in-law’s domination over Nicky, 
and being unable to do anything to avert the catastrophe which 
she felt convinced was bound to ultimately overwhelm Russia 
and her eldest son. 

The Empress was glad that her mother-in-law was no | 
at the Ainchkoff Palace, but she did not care at all for the i 
of ‘Nicky visiting Marie Feodorovna at Kiev, though she strove 
to conceal this dislike, A letter from the Empress to the Emperor, 
dealing with this subject, is given here. 


TZARSKOE SELO, 
1916, 
MY. OWN BELOVED TREASURE, 

Such very tender thanks for your dear long letter 
telling me all the details of your stay at Kiev. I am glad 
that you are having cosy evenings with Mother-Dear. 

It is much better for her to remain on at Kiev, where the 
climate is milder. She can live as she wishes there. And she 
will hear less gossip ! A good thing ! 


As long as the Dowager-Empress was in residence at Petro- 
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grad, members of the Imperial family were in the habit of 
visiting her in order to retail all their troubles, and complaints. 
They poured out their fears about the fate of the Romanoff 
dynasty, and their concern at the mistakes which the Empress 
was making, By removing to Kiev, the Dowager-Empress 
removed herself out of reach of the family. She was troubled 
with her heart, as her mother had been, and the continual strain 
which she had been enduring for so long was beginning to 
tell on her constitution. She was in her sixty-ninth year, and 
she felt sometimes much older than her actual age. 

Russia was suffering badly from the effect of the War. The 
Dowager-Empress had been afraid that if anything went wrong 
after Nicky assumed the Supreme Command that he would be 
blamed. She had pointed out to him that as long as another 
penor acted as Commander-in-Chief, a scapegoat was available, 

ut Nicky refused to listen to such an argument. The position 
which his mother predicted had now come to pass, for the Tzar 
was blamed for the failure of the Russian Armies, and the defeat 
of the Navy. Some of the officers committed suicide in their 
despair over the useless slaughter of the men under their com- 
mand. Colonel Joukoy chose this way out, but when the 
Emperor was informed, he gave quite a different interpretation 
to the deed. He wrote the following letter about it to his wife. 


THe Tearsxara Staves, 
June gth, 1916. 

It is indeed very sad about Joukov’s death. Grabbe does 
not know the reason why he did such a thing, but he supposes 
that hernia prevented Joukov from mounting his horse just 
when our cavalry commenced to pursue the Austrians. 

Evidently, Juokov consi it was humiliating for 
him to remain behind in hospital, and in despair shot himself. 

He left a note saying that he was finishing everything 
by committing suicide. 


The Emperor and Empress were equally blind to the greater 
tragedy which was to overwhelm themselves and their country. 
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They lacked the ability to eliminate the personal element from 
any situation or problem, and to study it from an impersonal 
standpoint. Queen Victoria had trained herself to do this, but 
it was beyond Nicky, or Alicky, to cultivate such a quality of 
detachment. 


CHAPTER XI 


DIARY OF TZAR: ABDICATION 


1917—~Threats of revolution—Impossible situation for a ruling Sovereign 
—March 12th in Petrograd—Revolution commences—Insurgents try 
to storm Tzarskoe Selo—At Russian Military Headquarters—Tzar fails 
to comprehend danger of Rising—Extract from the Emperor's Diary 
—His decision to return to Tzarskoe Selo, and send troops to quell 
the revolution—Too late !—The first talk between the Emperor and 
General Rousky—Tzarskoe Selo cut off from communication with 
outside world—Decision of Nicholas the Second to abdicate—He 
describes the event in his Diary—His departure from Pskov. 


HE year 1917 commenced inauspiciously for Russia with 

threats of revolution. The townspeople in Petrograd and 

Moscow were profoundly dissatisfied at the manner in 
which the War was being conducted, and the sufferings endured 
by the soldiers owing to lack of proper organisation. ‘The same 
spirit was manifest in the peasants throughout the country- 
side, only unfortunately for themselves, they lacked the ability to 
present their case in the fluent language which would impress the 
authorities, It is doubtful whether the Tzar could have been 
induced to listen in any event. He was overburdened by work 
and worry, and with having to combine the duties of a Sovereign 
with those of a Commander-in-Chief. It was a ridiculous 
situation. No man, even a superman, could have carried on 
successfully under such conditions. 

Supposing that King George the Fifth had left England in 
order to command the British Expeditionary Force, what would 
have happened to the internal affairs of the Empire during his 
absence? A Sovereign is required to be within reach of his 
Ministers, and to direct and overlook Home affairs, not to act as 
General-in-Chief-and-Jack-of-all-Trades. Nicholas the Second 
did not set up a Regent or a Council of State, The inference was 
that the Tzaritza would deputize for him, unless a matter had to 
be referred to him. Such an arrangement proved to be most 
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unsatisfactory, and was unfair to the Empress. Nicholas the 
Second made a fatal error in not delegating some of his duties to 
responsible officials. 

On the 12th of March, 1917, revolution broke out in Petrograd. 
The main object of the insurgents was to prevent any trains from 
leaving for Tzarskoe Selo where the Tzaritza and the Imperial 
family were in residence. They were aware that a number of 
the soldiers in the garrison there were loyal to the Tzar, and they 
were afraid that F the military learned about the rising, they 
would take steps to quell it. The rebels hoped to have obtained a 
fuller command of the situation before the news leaked out. They 
stormed the Railway Station. The women aad children waiting 
there were herded together in a small back room for safety. It 
was uncomfortable and alarming, but not so alarming as the 
public streets, for the revolutionists had commandeered many 
private motor-cars, and were driving about the thoroughfares 
shooting recklessly at any chance passers-by. 

The following day, the 13th of March, they decided to make 
an attempt to force their way into Tzarskoe Selo, On arriving 
there, they commenced to fire on the barracks. Success increased 
their lust for vengeance. A number of the soldiers were’ per- 
suaded to desert and to join the ranks of the rebels, who pro- 
ceeded to arrest all the officers who had Germanic names, 
excusing their conduct by the explanation that: “ All our 
unhappiness comes from Germany |” 

As the mob grew more unruly, their sense of injury deepened. 
‘They began to mutter angrily about—“ The Niemka/” The 
excitable rabble were only too ready to listen to the agitators 
who screamed that the Tzaritza was pro-German—a “Niemka /” 

On the opposite page there is a reproduction of the autograph 
of the Tzar. It provides an interesting study, with its unusually 
long flourishes. The signature of Nicholas the Second shows 
him to be autocratic and ambitious, but minus the strength of 
character to carry out his ambitions ; uncertain and wavering ; 
over-emotional. If the Emperor had had the common-sense to 
utilize other people to achieve his ambitions for him, arid to 
do his ruling through 2 constitutional government instead of 
attempting the impossible himself, he might have been alive 
to-day. 

When the Tzar penned this particular signature, he was 
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at Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, revelling in the yachting and 
enjoying the ess of England. He never dreamed then of 
a future in which he would be compelled to sign an Instrument of 
Abdication, and would be surrounded by spies and enemies, and 
deserted by the very men whom he had imagined to be devoted 
to himself, and the Guards in whose loyalty he had so fervently 
believed. 

The month of March was a critical one for Russia. The Tzar 
was in command at the Russian Military Headquarters, and was 
wholly absorbed in the operations of the troops. The extracts 
given in his diary reveal his frame of mind at this important 
juncture, and show how, at first, he failed to realise the danger 
rapidly encompassing himself and his throne. 

‘The first entry commences the day before the outbreak of the 
Revolution in Petrograd. 


THE Tzarswara Sravxa, 
March 11th, 1917. 

At ten o’clock I attended Divine Service. The sermon 
finished punctually. 

After the Service was over, I heard a Report. Many people 
were present at luncheon, including a number of foreigners. 

1 wrote to Alicky, and then went for a drive along the 
Bobruisk Road, as far as the Chapel, where I got off and 
strolled about for a while. The weather has been clear, but 
the frost continues. 

After tea I read for an hour. I received General Tregubov 
before dinner. In the evening I played dominoes. 


THE Tzarskara SravKa, 
March 12th, 1917. 

There have been disturbances and unrest in Petrograd 
for several days past, and unfortunately the troops have 
taken part in it. 

What an atrocious feeling it is to be so far away, and to 
receive only news which is unsatisfactory, and which gives 
no details, but is incomplete. 
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1 heard a short Report. Later, I went for a walk along the 
road to Orsha. It has been a sunny 
This afternoon I decided to travel to "Tzarskoe Selo. I got 
into the train at one o'clock in the morning.+ 


IN THE DapeRtAL TRAIN, 
March 13th, 1917. 

I did not get to bed until three-fifteen this morning, as I 
had a long talk with General Ivanov, the Commander-in- 
Chief-of-the-South-Western-Front. I have decided to send 
him with troops to Petrograd to quell the disturbances there, 
and to restore order. After my discussion with Ivanov 
T slept until ten o’clock. 

It was five a.m. when I started from Mohilev. The weather 
has been frosty, but sunny. I travelled the whole day. I 
passed through Viazma and Riev, and arrived at Lichoslav 
at nine o’clock. 


Pskov, 
March 4th, 1917. 

At night I turned back from the station at Vishera because 
I received the intelligence that the rebels are occupying 
Liuban and Tosno. In consequence of this information 1 
decided to travel instead by way of Valdai, Dno, and Pskov, 
and to stay the night at the latter place. 

On arriving at Pskov I had a talk with General Rousky. 
Afterwards, he and two other Generals, Danilov and Savitch, 
dined with me. 

Gatchina and Luga are also occupied by the revolutionists. 
It is a disgrace, and a shame ! 

It was impossible to get any communication through to 
Tzarskoe Selo. My thoughts are with them the whole time. 

How hard it must be for my poor Alicky to have to live 
through all these disasters alone. 

God help us ! 

1 For leave to make use of these, and following extracts from the Diaries 
of Nicholas the Second, ‘The Emperor of Russia, the authoress, Erica Beal, 
desires to acknowledge the gracious permission of H.R.H. The late} 
Prince Valdemar of Denmark and the Heirs of the (late) Emperor. 
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Pskov, 
March 15th, 1917. 

In the morning, General Rousky came to see me. He read 
to me a transcription of his long telephone conversation with 
Rodzianko, the President of the Imperial Duma, 

Rousky told me that in his opinion the situation in Petro- 
grad is such that not even a Cabinet composed of Members of 
the Imperial Duma would be able to effect anything now, or 
restore order, as whatever they attempted to impose, would 
be opposed and set aside by the Social Democratic Party, who 
are represented by the Council of Workmen. 

Rousky assured me that it is absolutely necessary for me to 
abdicate. 

He has transmitted a Report of our conversation to the 
Military Headquarters, and General Alexeiff is passing it on 
to the Chiefs-in-Command of the troops. 

We received their reply at twelve-thirty midday. ‘The 
most essential part stated that there was no other alternative 
for me but to abdicate in order to allay the agitation among 
the troops at the Front, and for the sake of the salvation of 
Russia. 

T have agreed to do so. 

A Draft of the Manifesto has been sent to the Stavka, 

This evening Gutchkov and Shulgin, the delegates from 
the Provisional Government, arrived here from Petrograd. 
After I had spoken to each of them, I handed them the Act of 
Abdication with my signature attached. 

I departed from Pskov, with a heavy heart, at one o'clock 
a morning. I am surrounded by treachery, cowardice, and 

leceit | 


How different everything had been in 1914, when General 
Rousky had been winning battles and laurels in Southern Galicia, 
How little the Emperor thought then, when he decorated the 
General for his valour, that less than three years hence, the same 
soldier would be advising his Tzar to abdicate. 


CHAPTER XII 


DIARY OF TZAR: IMPERIAL PRISONERS AT TZARSKOE SELO 


Dowager-Empress hastens to her eldest son—Members of the Imperial 
family at Mohilev—Black measles at Tzarskoe Selo—Formation of 
Provisional Government—Grand Duke Cyril Vladimirovitch— 
Nicholas the Second describes his last day at Mohilev with his troops— 
Extracts from the Emperor’s diary—His farewell with his Cossacks 
~His return to Tzarskoe Selo as an abdicated monarch—Count Paul 
Benkendorfl—Awakening of Tzar to perils of situation~He burns 
some of his private papers—Further extracts from his diary—His 
love for his Fatherland. 


HEN the news reached the Dowager-Empress of 
Russia that pressure was being put on Nicholas the 


Second to force him to abdicate, she left Kiev and 
hastened to her son. She remained at Mohilev until he went 
back to Tzarskoe Selo as an ex-Emperor. Even then, Nicholas 
did not realise the full perils of the situation, or the fact that with 
the loss of his throne he was no longer an autocratic ruler. 

Other members of the Imperial family who rallied round 
the Tzar at Mohilev were Sandro, the Grand Duke Alexander 
Michaelovitch (the husband of the Grand Duchess Xenia 
Alexandrovna), and his younger brother Sergey; the Grand 
Duke Boris Vladimirovitch, and Aleko, Prince Alexander 
Petrovitch of Oldenburg, whose son was formerly married to 
the Tzar's youngest sister. Among the Entourage gathered 
there was Admiral Nilov. 

Meanwhile at Tzarskoe Selo, the Empress was occupied with 
domestic trouble. The Imperial children had contracted black 
measles—a more severe form of the complaint than the ordinary 
measles. They were still in quarantine at the date of the 
Emperor’s abdication, and it was impossible to remove them out 
of Russia under such circumstances, while the Empress would 
not consider the idea of escaping herself and leaving them 
behind. 
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The Provisional Government, which had been formed, 
decided to allow the Emperor to return to Tzarskoe Selo, and 
to remain there with his wife and family until some decision 
could be reached as to their future habitation. 

At the outbreak of the revolution, the Grand Duke Cyril 
Viadimirovitch, the eldest son of the late Grand Duke Vladimir 
Alexandrovitch, was commanding the Gvardeisky Equipage, 
who supplied the Guards on duty at the Alexander Palace at 
Tzarskoe Selo. The soldiers from this particular regiment acted 
as the Imperial Guards on land and sea, for besides guarding the 
palaces they served on board the Imperial Yacht, The Standart, 
when the Emperor and Empress were init. Nicholas the Second 
cherished a peculiar affection for this regiment on account of 
its close association with the Imperial family. It was a dreadful 
shock to him, therefore, when the Grand Duke Cyril Vladimiro- 
vitch placed himself and his detachment at the disposal of the 
Provisional Government. As for the Tzaritza, she spoke her 
mind bluntly on the subject and called the Tzar’s first cousin : 
“Treacherous | Ungrateful and deceitful !”” 

Cyril explained his action by saying that he was sympa- 
thetically disposed to the general movement of reform, but the 
orthodox Monarchists never forgot his conduct at the time of 
the revolution, and some of them never forgave it. 

The Grand Duke and his wife were obliged subsequently to 
flee to Finland, and their only son, the Grand Duke Vladimir 
Junior, was born there in August, 1917. After the assassination 
of the Emperor and Empress and their children, and the Tzar’s 
youngest brother, Misha, the Grand Duke Cyril issued a Mani- 
festo in August, 1922, proclaiming himself “ Guardian of the 
vacant throne of Russia.” The Dowager-Empress and the 
Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaievitch refused to recognize his 
claim, and some of the orthodox Monarchists followed their 
example. 

Nicholas the Second suffered numerous humiliations as a 
prisoner. The Guards on duty at Tzarskoe Selo were new 
Tecruits, promoted from the ranks of the rebels, who took a 
delight in making themselves as unpleasant as possible, and 
insulting the Emperor whenever the opportunity arose. Later, 
they were replaced by a Reserve Battalion of the Fourth Rifles. 
A few of the original officers still remained, and these loathed 
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the invidious position in which they found themselves, ordered 
to guard as a prisoner the man to whom they had sworn allegi- 
ance when he was Emperor. But the Tzar was glad and touched 
to see them. 

The following extracts from the diary of Nicholas the Second 
describe the course of events after his abdication, and show his 
gradual awakening to the state of chaos which prevailed, and to 
the bitterness of being an ex-Emperor. 


March 21st, 1917. 

This was my last day at Mohilev. At ten-fifteen this 
morning I signed an Order-of-the-Day to the troops, in 
which I took leave of the Army. 

I arrived at Headquarters at ten-thirty to take a formal 
leave of all the Staff officers, and of the officials who were 
serving on the General Staff. 

I said farewell at home to my Convoy of Cossacks, and to 
their officers. 

I rode over to Mama at twelve o’clock, and had luncheon 
with her. I remained with her until four-thirty, and then I 
took leave of her, and of my brother-in-law Sandro; and of 
Sergey, and Boris, and Aleko. 

Poor Nilov was not permitted to go with me. 

1 left Mohilev at four forty-five this afternoon. A crowd 
of people gathered at the station to see me off. They seemed 
to me to be deeply affected. 

Four members of the Provisional Government accompanied 
me in the train. I travelled towards Orsha and Vitebsk. 
The weather was frosty and windy. 

This has been a very sad and painful time.t 


March 22nd, 1917. 
1 arrived safely at Tzarskoe Selo at ten-thirty to-day. 
My God! What a difference! There were guards in the 
1 For leave to make use of these, and following extracts from the Diaries 
of Nicholas the Second, the Emperor of Russia, the authoress, Erica Beal, 
desires to acknowledge the gracious permission of H.R.H. The (late) 
Prince Valdemar of Denmark and the Heirs of the (ate) Emperor. 
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streets, and guards si ing the park, as well as inside the 
park. There was bp size Cadet at the entrance, who 
was acting as Chief-of-the-Guard. 

When I got upstairs I found dear Alicky and the beloved 
children. Alicky looked fresh and healthy. The children, 
who are suffering from measles, were lying in darkened rooms. 
With the exception of Marie, who only developed the 
complaint a short time ago, they do not feel ill. 

We had luncheon and dinner in Alexei’s nursery. 

1 saw the good Benkendorff. Afterwards, I went for a 
short walk with Valya Dolgoroukoff, and he and I worked 
for a little while in the small garden, as we were not 
permitted to go any further. 

After tea, I unpacked my things, and in the evening we 
visited the residents in our wing of the Palace. 


Count Paul Benkendorff was the Chief-Marshal-at-the- 
os pariete He was devotedly attached to the Emperor, 
to the Dowager-Empress. His son had been killed on active 
service. The Count remained with the Tzar unti] the Emperor 
was taken away to Tobolsk. His stepson, Prince Dolgoroukoff, 
accompanied the Imperial family to Siberia, and perished with 
them at Ekaterinburg. In all probability the Count would have 
been a victim likewise, had it not been for the fact that ill health 
ented him from going with the Tzar. 

While Nicholas was at Tzarskoe Selo, the Count endeavoured 
to preserve a certain degree of Imperial etiquette, and to behave 
as if the Court were in ordinary residence there. He went each 
day to the Tzar to deliver Reports, and when officials from the 
Provisional Government called, the Count received them in the 
first instance. 

There have been several conjectures as to the fate of the 
Tzar’s private papers, A record in his diary reveals the fact 
that he burned a number of them before the Investigation 
Committee was set up. The Tzar was beginning to awaken to 
reality, and to face the fact that he could expect neither mercy, 
nor quarter, from his enemies, and that in their ruthless hands 
the most innocent documents might be given a harmful interpre- 
tation. He took the precaution, the day after his arrival at 
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Tzarskoe Selo, to safeguard himself and his family by burning 
some of the papers. The incident is described in the extract 
from his diary which is given below. 


March 23rd, 1917. 

In spite of the circumstances in which we find ourselves 
we slept well. The feeling that we are united again gives us 
joy. 
: in the morning I received Count Benkendorff. 

Afterwards, I looked through my papers, and examined them, 
and burned a number which I do not want to keep. 

I remained with the children until two-fifteen. Later, 
1 went for a walk with Prince Dolgoroukoff. The Cadets 
escorted us. They were more polite to-day. The weather 
was clear and sunny, and we worked hard in the middle of 
the snow. 

We spent the evening all together. 


March 24th, 1917. 

This morning I received Count Benkendorff, and learned 
from him that we are to remain on here for a long while yet. 
It is consoling to know this. 

To-day, 1 continued to examine and to destroy my papers. 

Anastasia suddenly complained of having pains in her 
ears, and this affected the frame of mind of the others. 

1 walked and worked in the garden with Prince Dol- 
goroukof from three o’clock until four-thirty. The weather 
has been unpleasant to-day, with a strong wind blowing, and 
two degrees of frost. 

We attended Evening Mass in the Tent Church, at six 
forty-five. 

Alexei was well enough to take a bath to-day. 


in the later passages of his diaries, it is evident that Nicholas 
the Second is fully awake at last co the tragic condition of affairs. 
It does not appear as if he believes that he will regain his throne. 
Towards the end, his preoccupation is not about himself, or 
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even about his wife and children, but about his nation. He is 
passionately attached to the Fatherland—Holy Russia. It 
tortures him to think what the future may hold in store for his 
beloved country. He wonders where the individual is to be 
found who is capable of taking the situation in hand, and putting 
an end to the shedding of his people’s blood, for, to the Emperor, 
the raging, howling populace were still his peoples. Nicholas 
‘was not a coward, whatever his faults. Face to face with eternity, 
he was granted a clearer vision, To his grief it came too late 
for the salvation of Russia. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


DIARY OF TZAR: “IF FATE WILLS... .” 


Fatal fatalism of Tzar—Difference in the methods of the English and 


Russian Sovereigns—Danger to Tzardom of doctrine preached by 
agitators throughout Russia—Council of Workers and Soldiers 


Delegates—How 2 former peasant insulted Nicholas at Tzarskoe Selo 
—Bitterness—Turning of the tables—Kerensky—His orders to the 
‘Tear and Tzaritza~-Extracts from the Emperor's diary—His longing 
to go to England—Separated from his wife by Order of the Council 
of Workers and Soldiers Delegates—Victims of the revolution buried 
in the Park at Tzarskoe Selo—Offensive demeanour of the Guard— 
May 1st Celebrations—Resignation of General Kornilov—Suecess on 
the South-Western Front—An order to the Tzar from the Com- 
mandant—Another visit from Kerensky—The Tzarevitch gets into 
trouble over his toy gun !—Changes in the Provisional Government 
~Revolution spreads—The Tzar regrets the past—Another extract 
from the Emperor's diary—Disturbances in Petrograd—A state of 
chaos ! 


ICHOLAS THE SECOND was not a tyrant. He was 
N a well-intentioned despot, handicapped by a blind faith 

in the power of fate to rule nations. By disposition, 
Nicholas was suited to lead the traditional existence of a country 
squire. Instead, he had to be the Emperor-of-All-the-Russias, 

He was a man whose mind was preoccupied with petty, 
trivial things, and he was exceedingly sentimental. He seemed 
to take a pleasure in describing his emotions, in his diaries and 
letters. They gushed forth, regardless of the suitability, or 
otherwise, of the occasion. 

Some people have blamed the Tzaritza for not flying from 
Russia at the beginning of the revolution, but her children were 
ill with black measles, and her husband was absent from Tzarskoe 
Selo. Nothing would have induced her to seek safety for herself, 
and leave Nicky and the children to fend for themselves, 

A perusal of the Tzar’s diary shows that he was very anxious 
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indeed to go to England. At first, it did not occur to him that 
his erstwhile subjects would commit an act of violence against 
their ex-ruler. His father had had no illusions about the sanctity 
of his own person, but Nicky was convinced that his throne was 
given to him as a gift from the Almighty, and that his peoples 
would hold his person sacred in ence, from physical 
violence. He believed this sincerely and devoutly. 

In England, the King and Queen have been in the habit of 
going about freely among their subjects. The same state of 
affairs did not exist in Russia in pre-war days. The Tzar and 
Tzaritza received deputations at the palace, flanked by courtiers, 
and protected by guards, but they did not go about among the 
people, and they had no opportunity, therefore, to see them in 
their ordinary working lives. They saw them at a respectful 
distance at public ceremonies. But, that is not the same thing at 
all. The result of thus isolating the Sovereign was to prevent 
him acquiring a useful knowledge of his subjects at first-hand. 

Nicholas was consoled at the beginning of his abdication by 
the thought that out of his personal suffering, good would 
emerge for Russia. He feverishly desired that his country 
should be victorious in the War, and that she should surmount 
her internal difficulties. 

While he was 2 prisoner at Tzarskoe Selo, Nicholas occupied 
his days with long walks, when permitted to take them, and in 
felling some of the trees in the Imperial park. He meticulously 
wrote up his diary, and kept a scrupulous record of the various 
incidents which occurred. The days for the most part were 
monotonous, and uneventful at first. 

The Emperor and Empress did not realise that agitators were 
conducting a vigorous anti-propaganda in connection with the 
Romanoff dynasty and Alexandra Feodorovna. The Council of 
Workers and Soldiers Delegates had branches throughout the 
country. Moscow was a favourite meeting-place with the mem- 
bers. Rough looking orators would harangue the crowd gathered 
in the town square, and denounce the former military leaders, 
and the Tzar and Tzaritza. One day, a new speaker arrived to 
address the citizens. 

““What did the Emperor and Empress do for us?” he demanded, 
and went on to inform his listeners. “I will tell you. They let 
us starve for lack of supplies, while their favourites stuffed, and 
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wallowed in luxury! They let our comrades on the Western 
Front be mown down for lack of ammunition! When the 
Germans broke through on the Western Front, the Emperor 
and the leaders under him left our comrades, who would have 
come to our aid otherwise, to freeze to death in the Caucasus! 

“Fine Emperor and Grand Dukes to be our leaders ! Their 
leadership consisted of killing off our soldiers! For such 
worthless, stupid fellows as these, our comrades have laid down 
their lives. It is our turn now. Kill them! Kill the incapable 
leaders, the Emperor, the Princes, the noblemen, who battened 
on the misery of the proletariat ! 

“As for the Tzaritza—the Niemka! What did she care 
about the wretched fate of the Russian soldiers? Even while 
she pretended to nurse them, she was selling them, I tell you, 
selling them to the Germans! Let us rid Russia of her, and 
her influence ! Let us be strong in our resolve to purge our 
Fatherland |” 

Ridiculous as such ravings may sound from a common- 
sense standpoint, they were successful, nevertheless, in inflaming 
the mob, sea lustful for vengeance in some form or another, 
and not particular as to the identity of the victim, so long as it 
was someone of high rank and former wealth. 

One day, during his imprisonment at Tzarskoe Selo, Nicholas 
walked up to a peasant who had been promoted since the revolu- 
tion to the rank of officer, and held out his hand to greet the 
former mowik. The fellow spat viciously on the ground, and 
putting both hands behind his back, growled: “No ! J will not 
give you my hand. When I was poor and your slave, you 
never came to my rescue. Now that the situation is reversed, 
it is my turn to refuse to rescue you, or to shake your hand !” 

Bitterness! All the bitterness which had been seething 
below for so many centuries had come to the surface at 
last. 

The new leaders did not encourage coherent thought among 
the working classes. They preferred them to go into action 
against the nobility while their blood was inflamed with anger 
and prejudice. For years, the mowjk had been ground under, 
and had not been allowed the privilege of free speech, or free 
thought. The new leaders argued among themselves that he 
would not know how to make use of either to his own advantage, 
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and that it was in his interest that such privileges should be 
reserved to themselves. The mowjik did not realise the fact 
that he was as much at the mercy of the agitators as he had 
heen at the mercy of the Tzars. Logical thinking is not a quality 
which is acquired in an instant. It is the result of careful 
application to study, as well as experience. 

It was a turning of the tables that Kerensky should be super- 
vising the Imperial prisoners, in his capacity of Minister-of- 
Justice. In 1915, Nicholas the Second put his signature to a 
State document ordering the arrest of A. F. Kerensky, on the 
grounds that the latter was a danger to the Imperial throne, 
and that he threatened its safety, and instructing that Kerensky 
should be sent to Petrograd to stand his trial. 

Two years later, Kerensky was appointed Minister-of-Justice. 
The new leaders chuckled. "It tickled their misguided sense of 
humour that the Tzar should be under a man whom the Emperor 
had once threatened. The refugees fleeing for their lives across 
the frontier, were allowed to read a copy of the original docu- 
ment, ordering the arrest of Kerensky. It was left lying open, on 
the table, in the Guard Room of the frontier station, and provided 
the Council of Workers and Soldiers Delegates with another 
useful weapon against the Tzar. He had been plotting against 
the “ good comrades |” 

According to some historical records, Kerensky paid three visits 
to the Imperial prisoners at ‘Tzarskoe Selo, one of which was for the 
purpose of instructing the Emperor to collect his private papers 
for the inspection of the Investigation Committee which had 
been set up. Another visit was for the purpose of ordering the 
‘Tzar not to spend so much time alone with the Tzaritza. The 
husband and wife had to promise to occupy separate rooms in 
future, and to limit the intercourse between them to a formal 
meeting twice a day at meal-times. No private conversation was 
to be allowed, or any discussion of political affairs. The Tzar 
removed to a room on another floor. This enforced separation 
from her husband was one of the hardest trials which the Empress 
had to endure. With the exception of the periods when military 
duty had called the Emperor away, she and Nicky had never been 
parted since their marriage. She was crushed beneath the blow, 
and lay on her bed in a sort of stupor. Even imprisonment had 
been bearable so long as she and Nicky had been together. 
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Extracts from the Tzar’s diaries dealing with the days of their 
imprisonment at Tzarskoe Selo are given below. 


April 5th, 197. 

A clear day. A thaw set in after two o'clock. 

When breakfast was over I went for a walk with Tatiana 
and Olga, and afterwards 1 worked for a little while in the 
garden. Then I went indoors, and started to arrange my 
things and my books. 1 began to pack up all the belongings 
which I shall take with me if Fate wills that I am to go to 
England. 

We spent the evening in the usual way.? 


April 9th, 1917. 

We have begun the Fast. But it does not give us any 
pleasure this year. 

Kerensky, the Minister-of-Justice in the Provisional 
Government, arrived after Mass to-day. He made the request 
that Alicky and I should shorten the time which, up to now, 
we have been allowed to spend together each day, and he also 
ordered us not to remain so long in the company of the 
children. 

Kerensky said that his reason for making these conditions 
‘was to quieten the Council of Workers and Soldiers Delegates. 
In order to avoid being subjected to violence we were obliged 
to agree to submit to his stipulations, . 

1 took a walk with Tatiana, Olga went back to bed again, 
to-day. She complained of having pains in her neck. The 
others are all well. 

1 went up to my room at nine forty-five. Tatiana accom- 
panied me there, and kept me company until ten o'clock, 
After she left me, I read for a while, and then I drank some 
tea, took a bath, and got into bed. 


1 For leave to make use of these, and following extracts from the Diaries 
of Nicholas the Second, the Emperor of Russia, the authoress, Erica Beal, 
desires to acknowledge the gracious permission of H.R.H. The (late) 
Prince Valdemar of Denmark and the Heirs of the (late) Emperor. 
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April 12th, 1917. 

There has been a strong wind blowing to-day. The 
clouds have disappeared. 

We went to Church at ten o’clock. A number of people 
received the Holy Communion after Mass. 

1 went for a short walk with Tatiana, 

The Burial of the victims of the revolution took place in 
our Park this afternoon. They were buried in the vicinity 
of the Chinese Palace, opposite the Alexandra Palace. We 
heard the sounds of the Funeral March being played, and the 
Marseillaise. The ceremony was all over about five-thirty. 

‘We went to hear the Twelve Gospels at six o’clock. The 
brave Cathedral Priest, Father Beliaev, officiated at Mass. 

We spent the evening in the usual way. 


April 19th, 1917. 

The weather has been better and warmer to-day, and as 
it was so fine this morning I took the opportunity of going 
for a long walk. 

Later in the day, 1 went for a walk with Tatiana and Olga. 
The undisciplined behaviour of the soldiers, and the expression 
on their faces made a most shocking impression on us all. 

1 spent a considerable portion of the day reading, and 
in the evening remained in my room on the lower floor from 
ten-thirty onwards. 


April 20th, 1917. 

We celebrated quietly to-day the twenty-third anniversary 
of our Betrothal. The weather was warm and spring-like, as it 
was at Coburg those years ago, and in the morning I went for 
a long walk with Alexei. 

I have discovered the reason why the guards were so 
offensive when they were on duty yesterday. It appears that 
they were all members of the Council of Workers and Soldiers 
Delegates. They have been replaced since by good guards 
from the Reserve Battalion of the Fourth Rifles. 

1 worked inside the Park on account of the crowds of 
people about, and enjoyed the warmth of the sun. I spent 
the evening in the usual way. 
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May st, 1917. 

Jt was the 1st of May to-day in foreign countries. Our 
fools resolved to celebrate it by organising processions. 
The marchers carried red banners, and were preceded by 
bands playing loudly. Some of the crowd came into the Park 
at Tzarskoe Selo, and laid wreaths on the graves of the 
revolutionists who were buried there last month. 

While these tributes of respect were being paid, the weather 
grew worse, and presently a dense wet snow began to fall. 
By the time three-thirty came round, the demonstration was 
all over, and I was able to go for a walk with Tatiana. 

In the evening I read a book aloud to the children. It was 
entitled: 4 Millionaire Girl. 


May 14th, 1917. 

It has been 2 wonderfully warm day, and I went for a 
splendid walk this morning. 

I gave Alexei his geography lesson about twelve o'clock, 

During the afternoon I worked in our kitchen garden, and 
in spite of the heat, and the glare of the sun, I managed to 
make good progress with my gardening. 

In the evening I read aloud again. 

I learned yesterday about the resignation of General 
Kornilov, who held the post of Commander-in-Chief of the 
Petrograd Military District. 

This evening I heard that Gutchkoy has resigned from the 
appointment of Minister-of-War. This has come about 
through the Council of Workers and Soldiers Delegates, as 
well as other organisations of a Left policy, who have inter- 
fered unwarrantably with the methods and procedure of the 
Military authorities. 

Alas! What does Providence hold in store for unhappy. 
Russia! May the Will of God be with us ! 


July 2nd, 1917. 
The weather has been cooler. The day passed as always. 
Shortly before dinner we received the good news of the 
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success of the Offensive on the South-Western Front. Our 
troops, after two days artillery fire, broke through the enemy 
positions in the direction of Zolochev, and captured about 
one hundred-and-seventy officers and ten thousand men, as 
well as seizing six guns and twenty-four machine-guns. 

God be praised ! 

May the Almighty grant that this victory is in a good 
hour ! I feel quite different after hearing these joyful tidings. 


July 9th, 1917. 

Tt has been a magnificent day. " 

Our good Commandant, Colonel Komblinsky, asked me 
not to offer my hand to the officers in the presence of strangers, 
and not to give any greeting to the soldiers of the Guard. 
On several occasions in the past, they have made no reply 
when I have spoken to them. 

1 gave Alexei a geography lesson to-day. 

We have cut down a fir tree which near the railings, 
behind the Orangery. The soldiers of the Guard expressed 
a wish to help us. 

This evening I read The Count of Monte Cristo, and finished 
the book. 


July 13th, 1917. 

This morning Kerensky arrived unexpectedly from the 
town. He came by motor-car. He only stayed with us for a 
short time, and asked me to send the Investigation Committee 
a number of papers and letters appertaining to internal affairs. 
After I came back from my walk this morning I helped his 
lawyer friend, Korovitchenko, to look through my papers. 
We worked at them until luncheon time. 

Korovitchenko managed, with the assistance of the Com- 
mandant, Colonel Komblinsky, to collect all the papers 
together during the day. 

While I was cutting the branches of the trees on the First 
Terrace this afternoon, Alexei had a misadventure with his 
gun. He was playing with it on the Island, and the soldiers 
of the Guard, who were patrolling in the garden, observed 
what he was doing, and asked an officer to take the toy rifle 
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away from him. It was carried off to the Guard House, and 
was later sent to the Town Hall. 

What a commotion over a toy gun! And what brave 
officers, who lack the courage to refuse the common soldiers 
anything, however absurd the demand may be ! 


It was four months since the Tzar had returned to Tzarskoe 
Selo as a prisoner. Changes had taken place in the Provisional 
Government since then. Kerensky had become Minister-of-War 
in May. On the 21st of July, he attained the achievement of 
another ambition when he was appointed to be President of the 
Council-of-Ministers, but his triumph was shortlived. Four 
months later, he was superseded by Lenin, who altered the title 
to President of the Council-of-National-Commissaries. 

Revolution was spreading. The people were already rising 
against the Provisional Government as they had risen in the past 
against the Tzar. Graft and intrigue still flourished. The eagerly 
anticipated Elysium had not materialised, and the proletariat 
felt defrauded and disillusioned. 

Reports of some of the events which were happening outside 
the walls of Tzarskoe Selo reached the Emperor, shut away 
within the palace. But he was powerless to do anything to help 
Russia. He could only look on, and watch others reaping the 
harvest sown by centuries of autocracy and suppression. How 
bitterly he regretted now, that he had not listened in the past, to 
the advice tendered to him by the less autocratic members 
belonging to the Imperial family. His sister Kenia’s brother-in- 
law, the Grand Duke George Michaelovitch, had warned him 
in the early part of 1917, before the abdication had taken place : 
“ The spirit of unrest among the troops is very marked. I beg 
you to consider the establishment of a Constitutional Govern- 
ment, the Ministers of whom would be responsible to the Duma. 
The day for ruling by Supreme Autocracy is passing. England 
has a constitutional monarch. Why should Russia be denied 
the same system of governing ?” 

But the Empress had been stubbornly opposed to the idea 
of a constitutional monarchy, and the Emperor listened to her 
counsels, and ignored the arguments in favour of it brou 
forward by the, Grand Duke George Michaelovitch, ra 
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persisted in the attempt in a last despairing effort to save the 
Romanoff dynasty. 

How bitterly Nicky regretted the unyielding attitude he 
had adopted then. But his regret was for Russia, more than 
himself. In his heart he felt that he had failed his country in 
her hour of need. According to his creed, it should have been 
for the Tzar-of-All-the-Russias, the Little Father, to have 
found a solution for the nation. Now, he was only a helpless 
prisoner in the magnificent palace, striving courageously to 
retain a normal atmosphere amid the abnormal. As each 
monotonous day succeeded another, he gradually lost hope. 
He had been assured that his abdication would bring salvation 
to Russia. “ For the sake of the salvation of Russia, I agree !” 
he had written in his diary on the 15th of March, but such a 
state of bliss seemed further off than ever four months later. The 
conditions were no better than when he was reigning. The 
people were as dissatisfied. He sat down at his desk, and gave 
vent to some of his disappointment in the pages of his diary. 


July 18th, 1917. 

We passed the day as always. 

Disturbances have broken out in Petrograd during the 
fast few days, and firing has taken place there. A number of 
soldiers and sailors have arrived there from Kronstadt, and 
are in revolt against the Provisional Government. 

At the present time, everything is in a state of utter chaos ! 

Oh! Where is the individual to be found, who is capable 
of taking the situation in hand, and putting an end to these 
continual disputes, and the wanton shedding of blood? 

The seed of the evil is in Petrograd itself. It is not scattered 
over the whole of Russia. 


CHAPTER XIV 
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At Castle Djulber, in the Crimea—Residence of Dowager-Empress during 
Russian Revolution—Some Princes and Grand Dukes who were flung 
into prison—Terrible death of beautiful Grand Duchess Elizabeth, a 
granddaughter of Queen Victoria—French Revolution re-enacted— 
Revolution in Hesse-Darmstadt in 1918—How Grand Duke Emest 
of Hesse-Darmstadt quelled the rebels—Effect on pro-Republicans of 
courageous attitude shown by Grand Duke—Removal of Tzar and 
‘Traritza and Imperial family to Siberia—Imprisonment at Ekaterin- 
burg—Their cramped quarters—Appointment of new Commandant 
—How he hated Imperial prisoners—Midnight on July 16th, 1918— 
Tear and Tzaritza ordered out of their beds—Emperor and Empress 
and their family, and Entourage are kept in the basement—Ordeal— 
The end—Shot down by Bolshevist Guards—Disposal of their dead 
bodies---Assassination of Grand Duke Michael Alexandrovitch— 
Other prisoners—Madame Vyroubova—The Checka /—“ Cat and 
mouse act !”—One victim, who went mad—Experience of Dowager- 
Empress during revolution—When Bolshevists ransacked her bed- 
room—Her attitude towards them—Arrival of British Dreadnought 
at Yalta—The Dowager-Empress leaves Russia for England—Arrival 
in London, May 9th, 1919—~Vandals open Imperial Tombs and rifle 
the coffins—Some shocks for despoilers—“ Dust to dust... .” 


URING the Russian revolution the Dowager-Empress 
D resided in the Castle of Djulber at Yalta, in the Crimea, 
She was accompanied by her two daughters, the Grand 
Duchess Xenia Alexandrovna and the Grand Duchess Olga. 
The Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaievitch and his brother, 
Peter, were also staying in the neighbourhood. Among the 
members of the Imperial Entourage who went with the Dowager- 
Empress was her Lady-in-Waiting, Countess Zinaida Mengden, 
and Prince G, D. Shervashidze. It was very different from the 
days when Yalta was a fashionable watering-place, filled with 
agay crowd. Now, the population consisted mainly of unhappy 
refugees, who were unable to leave Russia, and were uncertain 
what their ultimate fate would be. . 
476 
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The majority of the Imperial family were scattered. The 
prisons which had once been occupied with the moujik were now 
filled to overflowing with starved Princes, and members of the 
nobility. Among the Grand Dukes who had been taken prisoners 
were the Grand Duke Paul Alexandrovitch and Prince Igor, the 
youngest son of Costy, the Grand Duke Constantine Con- 
stantinovitch. While his uncle, the King of Greece, wandered 
in exile through Italy and Switzerland, Baby-Boy was confined 
in a dank, dirty cell in Russia. Even the freedom of exile was 
denied to the nephew, and the future held a worse fate in store 
for him. 

The Grand Duke Sergius Michaelovitch had been killed by 
the Bolshevists. Kschessinska had fled from Russia to seek a 
refuge in France. 

The beautiful Grand Duchess Elizabeth, the former Princess 
Ella of Hesse-Darmstadt, a granddaughter of Queen Victoria, 
was to be foully murdered. After the assassination of her 
husband, the Grand Duke Sergius Alexandrovitch, in 1905, she 
retired into a convent. One day, during the revolution, a party 
of Bolshevists arrived there and took her prisoner. She was 
shut up at Alopaievsk, where several of the Imperial Princes, 
including Prince Vladimir Paley, a son of the Grand Duke Paul 
Alexandrovitch by his second wife, were in captivity. On the 
rth of July, 1918, the Red Guards entered the cell occupied by 
the Grand Duchess Elizabeth, and ordered her toaccompany them 
outside. She obeyed and found a group of relations, who had 
been fellow-prisoners, also waiting. How changed in appearance 
and attire they had become. Their garments were torn and 
faded, and their faces were gaunt and pallid through the lack of 
nourishment and fresh air. The Guards marched the little party 
out to a disused mine, and then ordered them to halt. They 
stood wondering what was to happen next, for there seemed no 
useful purpose in bringing them to such a desolate spot. After 
a sharp word of command from the Bolshevist leader, the 
soldiers seized the Princes and the Grand Duchess and pro- 
ceeded to fling them alive down a mine-shaft, where they left 
them to die a cruel, lingering death. Some of their limbs had 
been broken in the fall, but no remedies were available. They 
were in great pain, and their physical suffering was increased by 
their having to endure the agony of thirst. There was no water 
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for them to quench it, even if they had had the strength to craw! 
to fetch any. It was dark at the bottom of the mine-shaft, and 
it seemed as if the merciful black curtain of death would never 
enfold them. 

“ What did the Grand Dukes and the Grand Duchesses care 
about the Russians whom the Tzar sent to Siberia?” demanded 
the agitators. ‘ Let them suffer in their turn!” It was the cry 
of the French Revolution over again—‘* Down with the aristo- 
crats!" And as fair France had to wallow through rivers of 
human blood to peace, so Russia had to pay the penalty for the 
merciless methods enforced by the Bolshevists. 

Four months after the death of the Grand Duchess Elizabeth, 
her brother was faced with a revolution, The Grand Duke 
Ernest of Hesse-Darmstadt had married again in 1905. His 
second wife was Princess Eleonore of Solms-Hohensolms-Lich, 
Two sons had been born to them, George and Louis. In 1931, 
Prince George was married to Princess Cecile of Greece. 

‘When revolution broke out in Darmstadt in November, 1918, 
the Grand Duke refused to leave the capital, or to abdicate, 
Motor-cars were kept prepared in case he changed his mind, but 
he declined to make any use of them. He took the precaution 
to take his two sons to the physician, appointed to the Ducal 
Household, but he and his wife stayed in the palace to face the 
mob. The Grand Duke and the Grand Duchess expected that 
the rebels would break in, and they determined to meet them 
in the capacity of rulers of the Duchy. Accordingly, when the 
sound of the approaching rioters was heard in the vicinity of 
the palace, the Grand Duke and his wife went into the Throne 
Room to await them. The mob hammered on the massive 
outer doors, and smashed them in, and stampeded into the hall 
and along to the Throne Room in a disorderly stream, shouting : 
“ Down with the Grand Duke ! Kill the Grand Duke |” 

Queen Victoria’s grandson faced them without a tremor, and 
at the sight of his calmness and courage the front rank of the 
rebels fell back abashed. The voice of the Grand Duke silenced 
the shrieks of the mob. Standing erect on the steps of his 
throne, he faced them as if he was receiving an orderly deputation 
of citizens, but as he looked them over, a ring of intense scorn 
trept into his tone: “I can see no Hessian uniforms among 
you,” he said, “ but you will form a deputation, and tell me what 
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you want, In the meanwhile, as no one has ever been to the 
palace without being entertained, the Grand Duchess will make 
you tea.” 

The firm attitude taken up by the Grand Duke had its effect. 
A committee was formed. Ernest and his family were kept 
prisoners in their Schloss for six months, and in May, 1919, the 
Grand Duke came to an arrangement with the Republic, which 
had been set up in November, 1918. He never abdicated either 
for himself, or his family. His fearlessness won the respect of 
the Republicans, and when he died in 1937, his funeral was 
attended by a large concourse of his former subjects. 

During his reign he was a patron of science and art, and took 
an active interest in the Darmstadt Opera House. He revised 
and modernised the existing housing arrangements in the capital. 
When he was a young man, he assembled prominent architects 
in Darmstadt, and plans were prepared for building family 
houses, instead of the blocks of apartments, which were a feature 
of many continental cities. The Grand Duke had a settlement 
of these houses erected in one of his parks, He believed that 
they were more conducive to a healthy family life than the over- 
crowding which sometimes existed in the apartment blocks. 

One of his sisters, the Dowager Marchioness of Milford Haven, 
resides at Kensington Palace. She has had a happier existence 
than another sister who married Prince Henry of Prussia, 
though the former Princess Irene of Hesse-Darmstadt was 
fortunate in not being obliged to go into exile when her 
husband’s brother abdicated, and in continuing to occupy her 
former home near Kiel, where she still resides at the present time. 
Tragedy played a prominent part in the lives of Princess Alice 
of Hesse’s children, Their mother could never have imagined 
such a fate overtaking her children, who had played in the 
grounds of Balmoral, when they went to visit their grand- 
mother, Queen Victoria. In comparison with the deaths meted 
out to two of her daughters, Princess Alice’s own death from 
diphtheria was a merciful one. 

In the year 1917, the Tzar and Tzaritza were removed from 
Tzarskoe Selo to Tobolsk in Siberia. “ Let them have a taste of 
Siberia!” exulted the pro-Bolshevists. “* Nicholas Romanoff 
did not trouble about our comrades, when he banished them 
there, when he was the Emperor.” 
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From Tobolsk, the Imperial family were taken to Ekaterin- 
burg, The ending of their imprisonment was in sight, though 
they were unaware of this fact, or that they were not to be 
allowed to escape alive from Russia. Their tormentors intended 
to keep them in ignorance of the fate in store for them for a little 
while longer. 

Their quarters at Ekaterinburg were very cramped. The 
Government installed them in a house belonging to a local 
engineer. It was an inconvenient, uncomfortably planned 
dwelling, only suitable for a small family, whereas the Tzar and 
Tvaritza were accompanied, besides their five children, by 
Countess Hendrikov, a Lady-in-Waiting, Prince Dolgoroukoff, 
and General Tatischev, who had succeeded Count Benkendorff, 
and by Doctor Botkin, the Court physician, besides Mademoiselle 
Schneider, several men servants, and the Tzaritza’s personal maid, 
Anna Stepanovna Demidova. They had a quantity of personal 
luggage, as well as the baggage belonging to the Entourage. 

‘As the summer advanced the heat became almost unbearable, 
but in spite of this fact, none of the prisoners were allowed to 
sit on the small balcony of the house, and even experienced 
difficulty in obtaining permission to open a window in their 
bedrooms a few inches at night-time, 

A new Commandant had been appointed, and he seemed to 
hate them and to delight in doing everything within his power to 
make their miserable existence worse. 

The Tzaritza had been ill for some weeks. Lack of food and 
fresh air were undermining her constitution, and in addition, she 
found it impossible to reconcile herself to the enforced separation 
from her husband. If she and Nicky had been allowed to talk 
their troubles over together it would have lightened the burden 
for both of them, At times, she felt that she could not endure 
to suppress her feelings any longer, and that she must have some 
outlet for her emotions. 

On the night of July 16th, 1918, she retired to bed early in the 
hope of gaining a little sleep, for she had been suffering badly 
from insomnia. 

At midnight, the Commandant entered the bedroom occupied 
by the Emperor, and awakening him roughly, ordered him to 
get up at once and to dress, The Commandant marched into 
the bedrooms inhabited by the rest of the Imperial family, and 
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the Entourage, and issued similar instructions. When he was 
asked to explain the reason for dragging them all out of 
bed at that hour he answered curtly: “You are all leaving 
Ekaterinburg to-night.” 

When the Imperial family and their Entourage were dressed, 
they were ordered to go down into the basement and to wait 
there. The stairs leading to the basement were unlighted, and 
in the darkness the Tzaritza missed her footing, and slipped, 
and sprained her ankle. They all crowded into a miserable 
looking cellar, which was fitfully illuminated by a small oil-lamp, 
that stood on a wooden table. These were the sole articles of 
furniture. The Tzar asked if some chairs might be brought, and 
after a long delay, one of the Bolshevist Guards returned carrying 
three kitchen chairs. These were occupied by the Tzar, the 
Traritza, and the Tzarevitch. Doctor Botkin stood beside the 
Emperor. Tatiana stood beside her mother, and the other three 
Grand Duchesses leaned against the dirty wall, too exhausted to 
stand upright, and longing for anything on which to stretch their 
weary limbs. The floor was too filthy to sit on. The rest of the 
Entourage, and the Imperial servants, including the Tzaritza’s 
maid, stayed in two groups at the back. 

Slowly the hours passed, while the Imperial family waited to 
hear what was to be done with them. Perhaps they were to go 
to England, after all! Perhaps Georgie had remembered them, 
and had sent a Dreadnought to some place to fetch them... . 

At length, Alexei began to show signs of collapsing. The 
air in the cellar was foul, and it was hours since any of the party 
had partaken of any nourishment, or had been allowed any 
water to quench their thirst, Even the stoic Tzaritza was begin- 
ning to find it difficult to conceal from the others the acute pain 
which she was suffering in her swollen ankle. Doctor Botkin 
had no remedies with him to alleviate it, and he was not per~ 
mitted to fetch any. At last, the Commandant re-entered the 
cellar, followed by a detachment of Bolshevist Guards, each 
holding a loaded revolver. 

“1 have orders to shoot the lot of you,” announced the 
Commandant. 

If he expected an outcry from the prisoners, or protestations, 
he was disappointed. Without uttering a word, the Tzar quietly 
rose from his seat, and interposed his body as a shield for his son. 
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At a word of command from the Commandant, the Guards 
fired. The Tzaritza fell forward as a bullet pierced her. Her 
husband’s body slumped and he sank to his knees, and as a 
third shot rang out, a faint moan came from the young son, whom. 
the Emperor had sought to protect, and proclaimed the fact that 
the bullet had found its victim. The four Grand Duchesses 
were each shot down, as well as the rest of the party. A thin 
river of blood ran along the bare floor, mingling with the dirt 
and rubbish which littered it, and a profound silence settled on 
the cellar. 

“Take them outside, and cart them away,” ordered the Com- 
mandant. Sullenly the Guards heaped the dead victims on to 
a truck, and proceeded to push it into the depths of the wood, 
until they came to the shaft of an empty mine. They stopped 
there and burned the bodies. 

The only Requiem vouchsafed the Emperor and Empress and 
their children was the singing of the birds in the Siberian woods, 
the soft flutter of the leaves to the ground. 

The Grand Duke Michael Alexandrovitch had been taken 
prisoner also, and he was assassinated in 1918, at the same date 
as his eldest brother, only in a different place. His morganatic 
wife, Countess Brassov, was arrested and thrown into prison, 
She survived the revolution, and eventually escaped to Poland, 
and later to France, in company with her son, who was 
subsequently killed in a motoring accident. 

Madame Vyroubova was incarcerated in the grim fortress of 
Peter and Paul at Petrograd. Among the prisoners there at the 
same time was A. A. Protopopov, at one time Minister-of-the- 
Interior, whom Monsieur Kaufman got into trouble over, when 
he repeated to the Tzar the allegations made that the Minister 
‘was pro-Rasputin. 

A fresh terror had arisen. This was the Checka. It was a 
Special Commission, who were vested with absolute authority, 
and who had been set up to investigate and to pronounce sen- 
tence on any prisoner. If they chose to do so, they could order 
a man, or a woman, to be shot without the formality of a trial. 
They seemed to take a delight in perpetrating the most fiendish 
ctuelties. One in particular, which was a great favourite, was 
known as the “ Cat and Mouse Act.” It consisted of dragging the 
prisoner before the Tribunal and informing him that he would 
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he shot at dawn. The victim was then dumped back in his cell, 
and after enduring a night of mental anguish, he was informed 
the following morning that the order had been temporarily 
countermanded. Day after day, this tragic “comedy” was 
performed until the captive was reduced to a state of utter 
collapse. Sometimes, grim “ farce” was maintained for 
twelve months, and if the prisoner had not been driven mad by 
that time, he might be taken out and shot. 

A certain Russian, a wealthy man, was hauled before the 
Checka, and charged with sending contributions of money to the 
White Army. The Tribunal refused to believe in his plea of 
innocence, and committed him to prison. Each day he was 
brought out of his cell, and was subjected to the Third Degree 
by the Checka, but he still persisted in the same denial: “I did 
not send any money to the White Army!” At length the 
Checka decided to use other means to force a confession out of 
him. They made inquiries and learned that he was very devoted 
to his wife, and to his two children. One day he was informed : 
“Your son is dying. Tell the truth, and confess that you gave 
money to the White Army, and you shall be allowed to go 
home and see your son.” 

The wretched man could only give the same answer as before, 
He was marched back to his cell. Meanwhile, his wife had been 
trying to effect his release. She redoubled her efforts after 
receiving the information that her husband had been driven 
insane, as a result of the treatment he had undergone for so 
many months at the hands of the Checka. At last it seemed as if 
her endeavours were to be rewarded, when a message was sent 
to a friend of the family that the prisoner was to be released. 
‘The wife rejoiced to think that she would be able to tend and 
nurse her husband. She eagerly set about preparing a room for 
him, and collecting such small comforts as she could scrape 
together. In the morning, when she was expecting him, a 
message arrived from the Checka: “The prisoner is released. 
He has been shot /”” The Tribunal must have its little jest with 
the canaille of the nobility ! f 

When the Dowager-Empress was informed that her eldest 
son and his wife and family had been assassinated, she refused 
to believe it: ‘* My son is living,” she said, 

She was soon to have a personal experience at the hands of 
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the Bolshevists. One morning early, a party of them suddenly 
appeared at Djulber Castle. The Dowager-Empress was still in 
bed. They burst into her room, and shouted: “‘ Citoyenne 
Marie Feodoroyna Romanoff ! We have orders to search your 
apartment |” 

Faced with the choice of remaining in bed, or enduring the 
indignity of dressing under the supervision of a woman member 
of the party, the Dowager-Empress elected to stay quietly in 
the bed while the Bolshevists ransacked her room, and turned her 
drawers upside down, and tumbled the contents pell-mell on to 
the floor. They took away with them a quantity of her private 
papers and letters, as well as books and diaries, and the little 
pocket Bible which she always carried about with her, and 
between the pages of which she had pressed a golden beech leaf 
from her beloved Bernstorff. Her Lady-in-Waiting wept as she 
watched the marauders, but Marie Feodorovna shed no tears. 
She sat erect in her bed, and faced the intruders with a serene 
courage, which disconcerted them. They could not under- 
stand attitude in the least. And the very strangeness of it, 
cowed the bullies. Marie Feodorovna was over seventy, but 
at heart she was still “The Little Bull-Terrier” of her childhood, 
who won the admiration of the Danish peoples. 

Secretly, the Dowager-Empress was furious at the outrage, 
but she was not going to give the invaders of her privacy the 
satisfaction of knowing that fact. She prized her letters, When 
it came to a choice later on, between finding room for her jewels, 
or what remained of her letters and papers, she left her jewellery 
behind in Russia, and packed her papers. 

The year after the encounter with the Bolshevists, a British 
Dreadnought arrived at Yalta, sent by King George the Fifth 
to convey his aunt to England. The Dowager-Empress refused 
to go on board unless some of the Russian refugees in the town 
were allowed to go with her. She declined to seek safety for 
herself, and to leave her friends and her son’s loyal subjects 
behind at the mercy of the Bolshevists, and so the ship was 
eventually crowded with thankful refugees. 

The Dowager-Empress remained on deck as the Dread- 
nought left Yalta. She was dressed in black, and she looked a 
small lonely figure as she stood there, gazing back at the land to 
which she had gone as a bride, nearly fifty-three years ago. 
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On the oth of May, 1919, Marie Feodorovna arrived in London. 
She was met at Victoria Station by her sister, Queen Alexandra, 
and by her nephew and niece-in-law, King George and Queen 
Mary, as well as other members of the Royal family. For some 
months, she and her Entourage stayed at Marlborough House 
with Queen Alexandra. But even the presence of her beloved 
Alix could not make it seem like home to Marie Feodoroyna, 
She had lived in Russia for over half a century. It had been the 
birthplace of her children. It held the memories of her happy 
marriage. The horrors of the revolution could not kill her love 
for Russia, and her husband’s subjects. But Russia had no use 
for its former Matouska Tzaritza. The land was reddened with 
the blood of the Romanoffs. The seed, sown in pre-war Russia, 
had brought a terrible harvest to many. Power had vanished, 
Wealth had been taken away. 

Three years after the assassination of the Emperor Nicholas 
the Second and his wife and children, an order was issued for 
the Imperial Mausoleum in the Petropavlovsky Cathedral, in 
which the Russian monarchs of previous reigns had been buried, 
to be opened with the object of despoiling the tombs of the 
jewels and other valuables which had been buried with their 
owners, and smelting down the silver coffins in which each 
‘Tzar in turn had been laid. 

When the plunderers entered the Mausoleum, the first tomb 
they opened was the one in which Alexander the Third had been 
buried. The embalmed body of the dead Emperor was revealed, 
dressed in uniform, with his breast covered in Orders. While 
one man tore the rings off his fingers, another roughly pulled off 
the decorations. When they had removed everything of value, 
they lifted the body of the Tzar out of his silver coffin, and 
replaced him in a plain oaken one. Alexander the Second and 
Nicholas the First were treated in the same summary fashion. 

The plunderers received a shock when they went to open the 
tomb supposed to be occupied by Alexander the First, for they 
found it empty. After the death of the Emperor in 1825, there 
were rumours that he had entered a monastery, and that a sham 
burial bad been arranged in order to deceive the nation, and to 
make the people believe that he was dead. 

A gruesome spectacle was revealed when the coffin belonging 
to the murdered Emperor Paul was unscrewed, A wax mask 
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had been placed over the Tzar’s face, in order to conceal his 
terrible injuries, and it had melted away. The plunderers found 
themselves confronted by his disfigured countenance. 

A quantity of jewellery was discovered in the tomb of 
Catherine the Great. The last coffin to be rifled was the one 
belonging to Peter the Great. Some difficulty was experienced 
in opening it, so the coffin was stood on end, while the plun- 
derers went on with their task of stripping another dead victim 
of his valuables. Suddenly, the coffin-lid burst open, and the 
figure of Peter the Great was revealed, standing upright, an 
awesome looking figure who appeared to be gazing fixedly at 
the intruders. In spite of the lapse of nearly two centuries, 
his face was beautifully preserved. But, as the vandals were in 
the act of lifting his body to replace it in a plain oaken coffin it 
crumbled to dust beneath their touch... . 

“Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust. In sure and 
certain hope of the Resurrection to eternal life.” 


CHAPTER XV 


PASSING OF TWO QUEENS 


Death of Queen Alexandra—The Royal Funeral Procession in London— 
‘The falling of the snow—King George the Fifth, principal mourner 
—The “‘Sea-King’s daughter ”—The Dowaget-Empress of Russia 
returns to Denmark—Death of Marie Feodorovna—Difference 
between her Passing and that of her eldest sister’s—Funeral of 
Dowager-Empress in Denmark—In the Danish Church—A vital link 
snapped—Passing of the Edwardian Age and the Romanoff Dynasty. 


UEEN ALEXANDRA died on the 29th of November, 

1925. It was a very quiet Passing, a Passing in tune with 

the Queen’s spirit of peaceableness and unostentation. 
Only one member of the Royal family was present at her death- 
bed—her unmarried daughter, Princess Victoria, in whose 
arms the Queen died. Her son and her other two daughters, 
the Princess Royal and the Queen of Norway, did not arrive 
in time to see their mother alive. 

King George the Fifth had been very attached to his mother. 
He felt her death keenly. When the Royal Funeral Procession 
passed through London, the King walked immediately behind 
the coffin. It was a very cold day, and snow fell heavily. White 
hall was covered beneath a white carpet of snow. The only 
marks on its spotless surface were the tracks of the mourners’ 
feet as the funeral cortége wound its way along. The flakes 
fluttered down, and formed a soft pall over the gun-carriage on 
which the coffin reposed. As the procession passed the Cenotaph 
the King bowed his head. He looked tired and exhausted. 
The Prince of Wales glanced anxiously at his father, and stepping 
forward, walked beside him, as if to give him the support of his 
presence if he could do nothing else. Father and eldest son, 
marched side by side in the direction of Westminster Abbey. 

‘The “ Sea-King’s daughter ” was borne tenderly and reverently 
to her last resting-place. She had indeed fulfilled the expecta- 
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tions expressed by the Poet Laureate, at the time of her marriage 
to Queen Victoria’s eldest son. 


“ Come to us, love us, and make us your own. 
For Saxon, or Dane, or Norman we, 
Teuton, or Celt, or whatever we be. 
‘We are each all Dane in our welcome of thee—Alexandra.” 


The tears that fell at the Queen’s Passing were simple tributes 
to the affection she had inspired in the hearts of the people of 
Great Britain. Her memory is still treasured tc-day, and her 
charm is remembered. She was a Queen. She was also a 
Great Lady. 

The Dowager-Empress had a very different Passing to her 
eldest sister. She died an exile from Russia, In 1920, she 
decided to go and make a home in Denmark. Arrangements 
were agreed privately whereby a settlement was made to provide 
her with a suitable income, since she had lost everything in 
Russia. 

The new century brought Marie Feodorovna a changed 
existence. The old values no longer counted. The beloved 
Jandmarks and many of the old friends had gone. She and Alix 
and Valdemar were the only three left, out of the family of six, 
borne to Apapa and Amamma. She longed to be in Denmark 
at rest. She was homesick for the salt tang of the sea-breezes, 
and the blue waters of the Sound, for the perfume of the magno- 
lia trees in summer, for the rose-planted gardens of Copenhagen, 
She wanted to glimpse again the willow trees trailing their 
branches in the river and the reflection of the swans swimming 
on the surface. She pined for a sight of the golden beech leaves 
at Bernstorff, and the avenue which she had played beneath as 
a child, and which had sturdily withstood the tempests since. 

She lived quietly in Denmark for eight years. 

Queen Alexandra had been dead nearly three years, and 
preparations had commenced to celebrate Marie Feodorovna’s 
eighty-first birthday, when she died on the 13th of October, 
1928, 

Just for the space of her funeral some of the past grandeur 
of the Romanoff period revived. Russian Grand Dukes and 
Grand Duchesses gathered in the Danish Church to pay their 
last act of homage to the old Empress. Uniforms were resusci- 
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tated, and glitteting Orders were brought forth once more into 
the light of day. The King of Denmark, and the King of 
Norway were present, and the King of Sweden was represented 
by the Crown Prince, The Duke of York represented King 
George the Fifth. 

The coffin looked so small in comparison with the stalwart 
bearers who bore it, and there was a lonely aspect about it when 
it was set down in the church. But the dead Empress had been 
lonely in her widowhood. 

Tt was hard to believe that she was really gone, and that of 
the six brothers and sisters, only Prince Valdemar of Denmark 
was left, He missed Alix and Marie Feodorovna. He missed 
their letters, The Dowager-Empress had retained her activity 
until the end, She was naturally stubborn, and once she had 
made up her mind on a subject nothing altered it, She had 
plenty of vitality, and the heart trouble from which she suffered 
accentuated her restlessness. She always wanted to be doing 
something, She was a fascinating character, and she attracted 
people even in her old age. 

With the Passing of the two Queens a vital link with the past 
was broken, The Edwardian Age had vanished. The Romanoff 
dynasty was at an end. Yet, the blossoms grown from the 
sowing of the two Queens will bloom afresh in a happier century, 
maybe, and the memory of the sowers will remain, for “ God 
gave us memories, that we might have roses in December.” 
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1M 316-317) 329) 145) 37%, 403-404 
412, 488 
Birth, 42; childhood, 32-345 Briere 
34 45, 525 birth of children, g2, 
Protocol of Wane, (1851) 44 5 Provoenl 
(1852), 39-4 45-5%: Sty 93-95 99-107, 
113, 3545 first meeting with Queen 
Victoria, 33, 70 237-238; Danish 
Throne, 7, 3% 41 43-5% S455 92-96, 
97-98 3715 accession, 92-96, 97, 3775 
opinicn of Leopeld the First, King of the 
Belgians, cbout him 735 family reunion 
patties at Fredensborg Castle, 120, 206— 
2155 hie meeting with Mr. Gladstone, 
252-215; his meeting with Mr. Alfred 
Temyion, 2143 his speech aboot his 
sonin-law, the Prince of Walet, 209; 
bis grandchildren, gf-g2 160, 2ct-ans, 
213-214; bis vinite to Belgium, 70-735 
hhis visite to England, 86-89, 235-239, 
27% 275-2764 hie visits to Germamy, 
249, 253-254 2915 his State Visit to 
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Germany, 24g, 2sgmasys. hi vite to 
Russia, 261, 254, 296 ; at Queen Vi 
Jubilee celebrations, {1887}, ae 23 
238, 240-241, 2435. his Silver Jubilee 
as King of Denmark, (1888), 237-238; 
metage to him from Queen Victoria, 
(1897), 3133 at wedding of his grandson, 
* Georgie,” the Duke of York, to Princess 
May of Teck, 373, 275-276 
Christiea the Tenth, HM. King 
of, (Born 1870, Eldest eon of Frederick 
the “Eighth, HM. King of Denmark, 
‘Married 1808 to Princess Alexandrine of 
Meckleaburg-Schwerin. Succeeded 1912, 
Brother of Haakon the Seventh, King 
of Norway. Nephew of ILM. Queen 
Grandson of Christian the 
LM. King of Denmark, Second 
cousin of H.RH. ‘The Duchews of Kent). 
208, 315-317, ba og 348, 393) 3961, 
Ph 44, 
Denoath Fredend the’ Third, HLM, King 
of, (Born 1609. Son of Christian the 
Fourth, HM. King of Denmark, Died 


1670), 47 
Denmark, Frederick the Fifth, HM. King 
of, (Born 1723. Succeeded 1746. Married 
(Gen) nrg co Prince Lact of Baglund, 
ith and youngest daughter of George 
the Second, (che died 1751). Married 
(secondly) 1752 to Princess Juliana Marie 
of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel. Died 1766), 
33) 41-44, 61; 74, 

Frederick the Sixth, HLM. King 
of, (Born 1768, Son of Christian the 
Seventh, King of Denmark, Married to 

Princess Marie of Hewse-Cansel. 

= nope from 1784. Became King 
1808, Died 1839), 32 41-44, 61, 74 
Denmark, Frederick the Seventh, H.M. 
King of, (Born 1808. Son of Chrint 
the Eighth, King of Denmark. Succeeded 
1848. Died 169, 4, 43-51, 52-53, 60, 
66, 74, 92-94, 108 
Denmark, Predcrick the Eighth, HLM. King 
of, (Born 1843. Eldest son of Christian 
the Ninth, HM. King of Denmark. 
Married 1869 to Princess Louite of 
Sweden. Succeeded 1906. Brother of 
‘Queen Alexandra and Marie Feodorovna, 
Empren of Rusia. Uncle of King 
George the Fifth. Great-uncle of 
HRB. The Duchess of Kent Died 
1912), 71 4%, 44, 52-57, $8-60, 64, 74-77, 
$0, $6-$9 103, 124, 160, 207-208, 210+ 
2E1, 227, 266, 313, 315) 317, 329, 145, 
37h 377-3 a7 396 403-404, 412, 488-489 
Denmark, H.M. Queen Alexandrine of, 
ont im Daughter of Frederick 
third Duke of Mecklenburg 
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Schwerin and the Grand Duchess 
Anastasia, Married 1898 to Christian 
the Tenth, King of Denmark. Niece-in- 
jaw of H.M. Queen Alexandra, Sister of 
The Crown Princers of Germany), 315- 
316, 348, 403-404, 412 

Denurark, H.M. Queen Caroline of, (For- 
merly Princess Caroline of 
Strelitz, Second wife of Frederick the 
Seventh, H.M. King of Denmark), 43 

‘Denmark, HM. Queen Caroline Mathilde 
of, (Born posthumously 1751, Formerly 
Priucen Caroline Mathilde of “Wales. 
Youngest daughter of Frederick, Prince 
of Wales. Married 1766 to Christian the 

HM. Kisg ‘of Denmark. Died 











‘Gieen Jolisna Marie of 
Formerly Princess Juliana 
Marie of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel. 
Married 1752 to Frederick the Fifth. 
HLM, King of Denmark. Died 1796), 41~ 


4, 
Denmark, HLM. Queen Louisa of, (Born 
1724. Formerly Princess Louies of 
England, Fifth and youngest daughter 
of George the Second, HM. King of 
‘England. Married 1743 to Frederick the 
Fite Fae Rog of Deans. Died 


1781) 3% 4a $174 
Due rae ee 


imine (Born 1817. Third 
laughter of Landgrave William the 
Second of Hewe-Cauel. Married 1842 ta 
Prince William of Glucaburg, (future 
Christian the Ninth, King of Denmark). 
Mother of HM, Queen Alexandra and 
Marie Feodorovna, Empress of Russia. 
Grandmother of King George the Fifth. 
Died 1898), 71, 91, 11-12, 13-15, 17, 34, 
4E-4% He 49) 525 54-57) 5B-60, 65-66, 
Se7t 73-77, 79°80, 96-89, 103, t05~ 
406, 120 206-210, 212-215, 249, 253- 
254, 266, 273, 294, 310, 316-318, 374, 
980, 403-424, 412, 441) 453 

Marriage, 34, 41-42, 45-49) 52) Sh 57 
sre-a1y; bir of chiles, $2, $4 2) 
mote, s5-g6 sto; Sint “meeting 
with Queen Victorie, 69-71, 3175 38 
‘Queen, 59, 317, 3743 her nickname, 374; 
characterieticn, 44, 565 personality, 44, 
‘§8-595 heart ‘aa 273; 316-317, 4535 


death, 337 418 
Denmark, H.M. Queen Louise of, (For- 
merly Princew Locise of Sweden. 





Married 1869 to Frederick the Eighth, 
HLM. King of Denmark. Siater-in-taw of 
HLM. Queen Alexandra. Aunt-in-law of 
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HLM. King George the Fifth) 207, 227, 
34S, 403-404, 412 
HM. Queen Marie of, (Born 

1767." Formerly Princes Marie of 

Hesse-Casee]. Eldest daughter of Land- 

rave Charles of Heme-Canel. Married 
to Frederick the Sixth, HLM. King of 
Denmark. Sister of Princess Louise of 
Glucburg. Aunt of Christian the 
Ninth, King of Denmark. Died 1852), 
33: 42, 64 

Grown Prine of (we Dearmst, 
Frederick the Eighth, HLM. King of) 

Denmark, Prince Aage of, (see Rosenburg, 
‘Aage, Count of) 

Denmark, Prince Axel of, (Born 1888, 
Second son of H.R. Prince Valdemar 
of Denmark, Married 1919 to Princess 
Margaretha of Sweden.” Grandson of 
Christain the Ninth, HM. King of 
Denmark. Nephew of H.M. Queen 
weeds First cousin of King George 

} 317% 4a 
Prince Clarke ch (ce Nowra, 
Haakon the Seventh, H.M. King of) 

Denmark, Prince Christian of, (nee 
Christian the Tenth, H.M. King of) 

‘Denmark, Prince Erik of, (see Rovenburg, 
Erik, Count of) 

Denmark, Prince Frederick of, eed 75h 
Son of Frederick the Fifth, 
of Denmark, by hit second wife, oeek 
Juliana Marie, Married 1774 to Princes 
Sophia Frederica of Mecklenburg 
Schwerin. Grandfather of Queen Louive 
of Deomark, (Consott of Christian the 
Ninth, HLM. King of Denmark). Died 
1805), 42 

Denmark, Prince Frederick of, (vee Denmark, 
Frederick the Seventh, H.M. King of) 

Prince Gustay of, (Born 1887. 
Fourth son of Frederick the Eighth, 
HLM. King of Denmark Brother of 
Christian the Tenth, King of 
Denmark. Nephew ‘of Queen Alex~ 
andra), 517, 403 403-44, 412 

Denmurk, Prince Harold of, (Born 1876, 
Third ton of Frederick the Bighth, H.M 
King of Denmark. Married 1909 to 
Princess Adelbeid of Schleswig-Holatein- 
Sonderburg-Gluctxburg. Brother of 
Ghristian ‘the Tenth, HLM. King of 
Denmark. Nephew of Queen Alesundra), 
207-208, 24 3-404, YT 

ince Viggo of, (see Rosenburg, 
‘Viggo, Count, of) 

‘Denmark, H.R-H. The Prince Valdemar of, 
{Born October a7th, 1858 Thind and 
youngest son of Christion the Ninth, 
LM. King of Denmayt. Married 1385 
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‘0 Princess Marie of Orleans. Brother of 
‘Queen Alexandra ind of Marie Feodor 
oma, Emprets of Rusia. Uncleirlw 
of H.M. Queen Mary. Great-uncle of 
King George the Sixth. Died 1939), 7-8, 
G10) 15) 44 52-57) 58-60, 64-45, 74-775 
$0, 86-89, 103, 124, 184, 189, 202, 207- 
208, 2ro-2i1, 244, 266, 273, 348, 353- 
354s 336-358, 371, 381, 384-385, 399- 
421, 403-404 409, 412, 414-420, 423, 
430-437, 438, IH, Hts, 455, 
457-459, 460, 466-467, 470- 
475, 488-489 
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His visita to England, 74-77, 80, 86-89 
244 273; at wedding of his sister, 
Princess Alexandra of Denmark, to the 
Prince of Wales, 86-89; corresponding 
‘with hie sisters, Queen’ Alexandra and 
Marie Feodoroma, Empress of Rusia, 
315, 4895 refusal’ to accept Bulgarian 
Crown, 124, 185, 189, 202; at the 

lee celebrations of Queen 
Victoria, 2445 at the wedding of his 
nephew, “ Georgie," the Duke of York, 
(Ring Senge te Fifth), to Princess May 

















of Te Mary), 273. Assistance 
‘Fiven by Prince Valdemar of 
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Brice iat 5 ” 59-62, 210-211, 284, 
aBs, agh 195-29 297-298 
401, uh arse 356-358, 381-285, 
399-401, 414-42, 423, 490-437, 4: 

MATH, 444453, 455) 457-459) 460) 
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George the Fisst, H.M. King of) 
Princess Alexandra ‘of, (cee 
‘Alexandra, H.M. Queen) 
‘Denmark, Princess Charlotte of, (tee Hesse 
Camel, Landgravine Charlotce of) 
Denmark, Princess Dagmar of, (see Russia, 
‘Marie Feodoroma, Dowager-Empress of) 









burg-Lippe, Princess Christian of) 

Denmusk, riacew Ingeborg of (ice Sweden, 
Princem Ingeborg of) 

Princess Louise of, (see Hessc- 

‘Cassel, Landgravine Louise of) 

Deamarl, Princess tof, (eee 

‘Bourbou-Parmé Princess Rene of) 

Denmark, Princen Marie of, (cee Denmark, 

/eldemar of) 
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Princess Thyra of, (see Cumber- 
land, H.RH. The Duchess of) 
Princess Thyre of, (Born 1880, 
Second daughter of Frederic the Bight, 
of Denmark. Granddaughter 
of Chistes the Ninth, H.M. King of 
Denmark. Niece of Queen Alexandra), 
jah met 1354 42 
H. The Princess Valdemar 
a  ermery Princess Marie of Orleans. 
Married 1885 to Prince Valdemar of 
Denmark. Sivter-in-law of Queen Alex- 
andra and Marie Feodorovna, Empress of 
Rusia. Died 1909), 7, 202, 207-208, 
343» 345: 493-404, 499, 412 
Denmark, Crown of, 40-41, 44-50) 54-55) 
92-96, 371 
Denmark, Royal Family of, 173, 37% 403- 
494; 412 
Denmark, ‘Throne of, 315 
eat - of - the - Institutions = of = 
-Emprest-Marie, The, 183 
Derby, 338 
Deby, KG, GCM.G, PC, The 
fourteenth Earl of, 125-126 
Derby, K.G., P.C., The fifteenth Earl of, 
aby 125, 5 1574 186187 
1 Ht 
Dervith Dance, 424 
De “pom sn ale Masia Hints, 
se Minister in London, 1 
Pray ed ine 
jonsieur, 291, 299-400 
Demilie, Monsiew? Jean Bapeite Edouard, 
French artist, (1848-1912), 247 
ds Torby, Coutts, st, 389 
Lady ‘Nadcide, (see Milford 
“aren ‘The Marchionest) 
Deville, Mr., 27 
Devon, P.C,, The eleventh Earl of, 76 
Devons nti, KG, P.C., The seventh Duke 
of, 
Devomhire, K.G.,"P.C, G.C.V.0, The 
eighth Duke of, 335 
Devonshire, The Duchew of, ("Double 








), 335 
Derenie Howe, Piccadilly, London, 76, 
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Dee “The Auction, 122 

Dike, (second Bert.), P.C., The Rt, Hon. 

Sir Charles Wentworth, 129, 132-133, 

138-13 

pins Benjamin, {see Beaconsfield, The 

fret Earl of) 

Diner Cn, ile 45, 
Constantinovitch, “The Grand 

“Da (Adie) (Third and rounges 


Constantine 
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Nicholaievitch. Brother of Queen Olga 
of Greece. Great-uncle of H.RH. The 
Duchen of Kent), 19, 388 

Dmitry Pavlovitch, The Grand Duke, (Son 
of the Grand Duke Paut Alexandrovitch 
by his first wife, Princess Alexandra of 
Greece, Married to Mim Andrey 
Emmery, (Princess Illyinaky). Nephew- 
in-law of Marie Feodorovna, Empress of 
Rumia, First cousin of Nicholes the 
Second, Emperor of Rusia), 383-284, 
388, 423, 435-437 

Dhieper, The, 401 

Dao, 458 2 

Dogger Bank, 453, 359-360 

“ Dogger Bank episade,”” 359-360, 367 

Dolgoroukofi, Prince Valya Ax, 463-464, 
476, 480-482 

Dolgorouky, Prince, 185, 195-198, 200-201 

Delgorouky, Prince V. A. (*Valia™), 
Marvhal-of-the-Imperial-Court, 358 

Dominions, The, 25, 162, 243 

Doncaster Races, 230 
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Doumbadze, General, 499 
Downey, Mr., 307-308, 3 
Downey, Meera, W, and 
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piting Street, London, gs, 162, 321, 365 
Dagon Guards, The, 269 
‘Lane ‘These, London, 341 

Debi 1 219 

Duma, The Imperiat Russian, 402, 414-416, 
436, ti 445-446, 44) 459 474 

Duncan, M.P., Mr. Charles, ("The Dandy+ 
ofthe-Howe") 20, 439 

Dorbars: Durbar, (1877), 216, 218; 
ae Durbar, (1903), 

pee 903)» 333 

Durkan The Grvt Bark of, 36-37 

Dybbel, 102 

Dyrehave, (Deer Park), 53 

Dyson & Son, Messrs., 26-27 


East, Par, 404 

East, The, 404 

Eat Asiatic Compiny, The, 403-405 

Eatt Asiatic Steamthip Company, The 
Raman 4-125 409. 

Easter, 178-179 

Eeatwell Park, Kent, 194 

Edinburgh, 233 
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Edicburgh, RH. The Ducheu of, (mg 
Sou Coburg and Goths, HRH, 
Duchets of) 

Edinburgh, HLRH. Prince Alfred of, (see 
‘Saxe-Coburg-and-Goths, HRH. Prince 
Alfred of) 

Edinburgh, H.R.H, Princes Alexandra of, 
(ce Hohenlohe-Laugenburg, Princew 
Alexandra of) 

Edinburgh, H.RH. Princess Beatrice of, 





(“Little Bee”), (sce Spain, Infants 
Beatrice of) 

Edinborgh, HLR HL Pincew Maris of, (ee 
Roumania, H.M. Queen Marie of) 


eR Princess Victoria Melita 

‘of, (see Cyril Viadimirovitch, The Grand 
Duchess) 

Eddy, Prince, (see Clarence, H.R.H. The 
Duke of) 

Edward the Third, H.M. King, (Horn 1312. 

Eldest son of HLM. King Edward the 

Scoond. Proclaimed King 1327. Married 





1329 to Philippa, (daughter of William, 
Covnt of Holland and Hainault). Died 
3377), 239 é 
Edward ‘the Seventh, HM. King, 
(“Bertie”), (“Uncle Bertie”), (Bom 


November th, 184r, 
HM. Queen Victoria. 
roth, 1863, to Princess Alexandra of 
Denmark." Brotber-inlaw of Marie 
Feodorovna, Emprem of Russia, Uncle 
of the Kaiser. Father-in-law of Haskoo. 
the Seventh, HLM. King of Norwuy. 
Uncle of Queen Victoria Eugenie of 
Spain. Uncle-in-law of Nicholas the 
Second, Emperor of Rusia. Uncle of 
Queen Marie of Roumanis. Brother-in~ 
law of Frederick che Highth, ILM. King 
of Denmark, snd of George the 
HM. King of Greece. Died May 6th, 
1910}, 8-9, 18, 20, $8, 60-62, 65-66, 68- 
Bi, 82-91, 104-106, tof-to9, 111, 126, 
119-120, 121, 123-126, 129-136, 143)- 
146-149, 160, 166, 182, 185-186, 191, 193- 
196, 203, 206-210, 213, 216-233, 236, 
238-241, 243-247, 240, 254-257, 259 
262, 264-270, 274, 280, 290, 293-295, 
2g8, 30%, 306-307, 310-311, 373-314, 
315-317, 319-320, 322-325, 329-342, 
349 353, 359-360, 362, 363-364, 366- 
380, 383, 399 425 439 
Childhood, 58, 232-233, 249-250, 390; 
fear of bis Sater, 2495, hle Berohal to 
Princess Alexandra of 60-62, 
65-81, 116, 293; hin Wedding Day, 82, 
84-29, 119, 378; his marriage, 8, 60, 65, 
7377-81, 82-91, 194, 3785 a0 bmband, 
To§-T05, 124-125, 221-292 
‘As Prince of Wales, 60-2, 65-66, 8-81, 


Eldest son of 
Married March 
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92-91, 146-149, 166, 185, 206, 216, 232- 
223, eo etl M3 a 258 
257% 259, 262, 264-270, 274, 280, 290, 
293-295) 298, 306-307, 310-311, 313- 
ah 536-357 39-32, 22-32%) 341, 


364, 378; 4: 
Eitilkeet G70, 90 129, 133-135, 216— 
417, 288; the Thankagiving Service at 
St. Paul's, (1872), 135-136 

Visite to Brighton and Hove, 337-338 
Asn diplomat, 105-106, 217-218, 264, 
430, 334-334, 3395 his State Visite to 
Paris, 329, 332-333; hie lust visit to 
France, 3633 visite to Germany, 185, 
194-196, 264-257, 269, 363, 370-3715 
his State Vinita to Berlin, 363, 370-3715 
his visite to Homburg, 262; his visit to 
India, (1873), 216-218 5 hit visit to Tnchl 
for Diamond Jubilee Celebrations of The 
‘Jovepb, 364; his visite 
298, 362, 363, ao 
visit to Rumis, 

Visite to Vienne, 264, 266-269; th 
international relationships 105-106 185, 


10, 306-307, 32° 
3 Mice wih he a 32% Se. Willfam the 


Second, Emperor of Germany, 185, 193, 
193) 195-196, 2165 insulted by William, 
185 194, 19h 19§-196, 216, 228-229, 

330; his speech about his 

Rises? 3193, his opinion of the 
Ken 329-3305 his opinion about 
'pritain and’ Germang'an Allien, 330 

Aesiest “eG cui’ Eases 316-3175 

reaton he leemed to play bridge, 3165 

card-playing, 231, 316, 3715 the Baccarat 

Case, 216, 230-231 ; accused of being in 

debt, 216-217 5 minchief-makers, 323. 

mae 231, 332-333, 341, 3755 oe 3 

31 =~ 

(Command Performances at Sandringham, 


2293 Command Performances at Windsor 
Gustle 287, 335 Yo 
nickname a 









3373 his 
Shanctertic, nai, 428083," S39, 39%, 
330, 3345 his disposition, 124, 3395 his 
‘personality, 227, 342; as an epicure, 223, 
335; 2035 hls Belin ceremonial, 2315 
insistence on sartorial perfection, 339, 
r ‘bis bond in common with hit 
mother, Queen Victoria, 232, 311, 330 
Aa King, 223, 324-325, 329-342; 35% 
359-360, 362, 363, 365-379 
‘Gperation for appendicitit, 329, 331 5 
portponed Coronation takes place, rd 
329-331, 349, 363 
Asa cosmopolitan, 329-330, 337; King 
Edward and the Ewiexte Cordiale, 329, 
342-333 5 a8 a peacemaker, 353, 360, 367, 
369, 872-373, 3765 his gifts as a speech 
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sales, 385,368 hitimprompen speeches, 
333, 368; his meeting with Stol; 

Ratian Prime Minister, 368; his iter 
to the Kaizer, (1908), 369 

His attitude towards disease, 216, 226; 
hia influence on transport, 233-234, 329, 
35%, 386 365-3645 effect of his patronage 

of the motor car, 233-234, 336, 364. 

‘The King andthe Labour arty, 225, 238- 
3395 Mr. John Burm’ opinion of King 
Edward the Seventh, 339 

‘The King and che working clavset, 329, 
336, 339-340, 372-373; his attitude 
towards the Jews, 329, 336-337 

His last illnees, '363, 374-3765 his lant 
day, ap 375-3765 his death, 371, 373, 


Bavard’ ie Eighth, HM. King, (we 
Windsor, H.R.H. The Duke of) 
Egypt, 130, 182, 187, 303, 307 
ian Campaign, (1882), (see Battler) 
Ekaterinburg, 463, 476, 480-482 
Besafords, tr biases 
Electic neral, 32% 338-3395 
wai Blection, 3385 (i906), 325, ea 


Bizetro-Lux Limited, Mesto, 288 
» Order-of-the-, 413 

Elgia, The teventh Earl of, 69 

Eliot, The Hon. Charles, 161 

ot, The Hon. Mrs. Charles, 161 


E 209, 215 

Elimiew Zinaida, (Married to The Grand 
Duke Boris Viadimirovitch, an uncle of 
H.R. The Duchess of Kent), 347 

Elizabeth, HLM. Queen, (Born 
Fourth sud youngest daughter of 
fourteenth Earl of Strathmore. Formerly 
Lady Elisabeth Bowes Lyon. Married 
1923 to HLRH. The Duke of York, 
(King George the Sixth) }, 438-440 

Blizabeth, HIRH. The Princes, (Born 
1926. “Eldest daughter of HLM. King 
George the Sixth), §5 

Blizabeth, The Grand’ Duchen, (18 Sergius 
of Rosi, The Grand Duchews) 

Ellenborough, P.C., G.C.B., The first Earl 


Ellis, General, 295 
oe Destat G. Ja 86 
Tord (re Cawdor, The third Ear!) 











Empire Rheumatitm Council, 227 
England, 31, 49) 45) 48 $0 60 73-741 73s 
83, 85, 93-f 99-fot, Tag, 109-110, 113, 
12}, 225 13t, Tso, 151, 153-186, 157) 
159-160, 163, 177, 182, 185-186, t90- 
“19h, 19h 196-197, 199, 209-210, 212, 
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217, B20, 224-225, 227, 236, 240-241, 
247, 249, 251, 253) 257, 259, 262, 264, 
268, 270-271, 273, 276, 288-289, 291, 
30%, 303, 306-307, 312, 314-315, 318— 
32h, 323, 325, 3297439, 333, 340, 46, 
35h, 353, 359-360, 362, 367, 369, 370, 
373-375 377, 38% 394 403-454, 407- 
4% 412, 416-417, 427, 44% 446, 455) 
457s 466-467, 479, 474 476, 481, 434 

England, Princes Louisa of, (see 
HM. Queen Louisa of) 

Baglsod, Princes Mery, of (ee, Heme 
Cassel, Princess Mary, The Landgravine 


of) 
Entente Cordials, (see Alliance, Anglo- 
French) 


Entourage, Royal, Danish Entourage, His 
Excellency, — Councillor-of-State, 4035 
Etatsraad,' (Councillor-of-State), 403- 
413; Martern-of-the-Royal-Hunt, 403, 


4 
Toperial Ruwian Entourage, ChsuBeor- 
of-the-Trar, 20, 443; Chief Marshal-at- 
the-Imperial-Court, 4633 Chief-of-the- 
‘Tear's-Military-Chancery, 4435 Com- 
reandant - in ~ Chief of the ~ Iroperiat= 
Palaces, 20, 417-418; Coronation-Masters- 
of-the-Ceremonies, 3o4 ; Court Physician, 
476, 4805  Grand-Manter-of-the-Cere~ 
monies, 304; High-Steward-of-the-Tm- 
petial-Houehold, 414, 419-420; Imperial 
Chef, 177 5 Imperial Pages, 172, 182, 349- 
3505 Gamer Page, 1825 Fist Camer 
Page, 182; Second Gamer Page, 1825 
Third Camer Puge, 182; Keeper-of-the- 
Privy-Purte, 428; Lady-in-Waiting, 181— 
182, 427-428, 476, 4803 Lord Chamber 
Jain, 174, 185, 349, 3845 Lord-Chamber- 
ain-of-the-fmperia!-Household, The, 20, 
4183 Maid-of Honour, 182, 428; Master- 
ofthe-ImperiaHunt, 304; Mistren-of- 
the Robes, 181-182 ; ‘Skorsbod, The, 172, 
181~182 
Royal Entourage, The, Avsistant Private 
Secretary, 467} Bedehamber-Woman-in- 
Ordinary, 69; Comptroller, 69-70, 378 ; 
Comptroiler-of-the-Houschold, 78, 161 ; 
Doone te the Pies dune 2075 
ry 137, 367; Equerry-in-Waiting, 
aaby Exes Equery, 226; Extra Wome. 
of-the-Bedchamber, 87;  Gentleman- 
‘Usher, 693 Gentleman - Usher - Daily - 
Waiter, 161; Gentieman-Usher-af-the- 
Black-Rod, 69; Gold-Stick-in-Waiting, 
‘Governor-to-the-Prince-of- Wales, 


Majesty's Privy-Puree, 87 ; Lady-in- Wait 
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Mr. Wu Looks Back 


by MATHESON LANG 


In the scroll of stage fame of the past half century few names 
can rival in glorious memories that of Matheson Lang. The 
story of his life is a tapestry of famous names, names that 
couple up the old generation and the new—Sir Frank Benson, 
Lily Langtry, Ellen Terry, Sir George Alexander, Oscar 
Asche, to mention only a few. He takes the reader with him 
round the world for he has played in America and toured 
with his own company in Australia and South Africa, India, 
China and Canada. At the mere mention of the name of 
Matheson Lang thoughts flash back to irnmortal plays and 
films—Mr, Wu, Carnival, The Wandering Jew, The Chinese 
Bungalow, Blood and Sand, Jew Sass, and many others too 
numerous to mention here. 

His early days were full of thrills and spills, physical and 
financial. His life has seen a thousand contrasts. He is known 
as “The Man with a Thousand Faces”. His romances started 
early ; fascinatingly he unfolds them, from his first affair when 
he was a boy im Scotland with “Nelly” a lighthouse keeper's 
daughter to the day that he married a brilliant and charming 
actress, 

One of the most eagerly awaited of theatrical reminiscences— 
a treasure trove for the theatre and film-going public—this 
volume of memoirs by the cousin of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury will long remain fresh in the mind of every reader. 


Large Demy Numerous Itustrations 18s. net 


Lord Merrivale 
‘Tre AUTHORISED BIOGRAPHY 
by F. E. HODGSON 


Tu publication of the authorised life of the late Lord Merrivale, 
who was one of the outstanding figures of his time, is an 
event of major importance. The story of his life, written by 
an author eminently qualified to do so, is one of engrossing 
interest. 

Of humble origin, the sterling qualities of Henry Duke as 
he then was, first revealed themselves in his journalistic work 
and, later on, when he was called to the Bar, his great grasp 
of complicated legal points soon brought him to the forefront 
where he established a brilliant and lasting reputation. 

Taking to politics, like so many barristers, he was elected 
to Parliament and became in May 1918 Secretary of State for 
Ireland in which difficult office, particularly at a time of 
universal unrest, he displayed the same great ability and 
wise moderation. 

But it was his handling of the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty 
Courts, of which he became President, that excited universal 
interest and set the seal on a distinguished career. 

This fascinating story of a great Judge who, by his strength 
of character and personality, rose to heights of supreme 
eminence, should be a source of profound interest to a very 
large public. 
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Modern Air Warfare 
By CAPTAIN H. C. BAIRD 
(Schneider Trophy Winner and Test Pilot) 


ARE cities really death-traps in war? Can poison-gas be used 
to kill millions ? Is high-explosive bombing the most deadly 
type? Where can disease-germ bombs be used? What about 
espionage from the air ? 

‘Will reservoirs be poisoned? How propaganda leaflets from 
aircraft can cause revolution. Is the balloon-barrage just eye- 
wash? Is evacuation a farce? Or a tragedy? Can anything 
keep the raider out? What of our food supplies when ports, 
railways and shipping are attacked from the air? Famine? 
Military invasion from the skies ? 

Can battleships be sunk by aircraft? Can mechanised 
columns he blasted from the skies. Are tanks useless against 
aeroplanes ? Why not fly over the Maginot Line ? 

Is the electric eye fatal to aircraft? Can radio be used to 
interfere with magnetos and bring raiders crashing down? 
Can the British Fleet be rendered homeless by naval base 
raiding ? 

‘These and numerous other questions of vital importance to 
everybody to-day are accurately and expertly answered by the 
author, who has been flying since 1910 and for the last twenty 
years has worked as a test pilot, during which time he has 
won the Schneider trophy for England. 

He also gives an extraordinarily useful comparison of the 
range, striking power, defences and armaments of the Great 
Powers, showing their attacking powers and what the probable 
results would be. 


Demy 8vo With 20 amazing illustrations 10s. 6d. net 


Step-Daughter of Imperial 
Russia 
by NATHALIE MAJOLIER 


AN entirely new outlook on the Russian Revolution is achieved 
in this autobiography by Nathalie Majolier. 

It is intensely personal and moving, for the author occupied 
an almost unique position for observation. A commoner 
herself, she is adopted as a daughter into the house of the 
Grand Duke Michael, brother of the Tsar. She sees luxury 
and then revolution, she learns what it is to go hungry. Her 
beloved step-father disappears, is murdered ; her mother falls 
into the hands of the dreaded Cheka and escapes from prison. 
Alone with a foreign governess she is left in charge of a royal 
mansion from whence one by one the servants desert, until 
the day when she herself is taken by the Cheka. 

Released at last because of her tender age, she is a homeless 
wanderer and takes to flight through the breadth of Russia, 
flying from Petrograd to escape through Odessa and the Black 
Sea. Rejoining what remains of her family, Nathalie is still 
so young, that despite her experiences, she is sent to 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 

‘The book abounds in intimate portraits of people whose 
names are now historic: The Grand Duke Michael, the Grand 
Duke Dimitri, Chaliapine, Karsavina, Rachmaninoff are few 
amongst many. 

It is all told from a personal and vivid angle. 


Demy 8vo Fully [ustrated 12s. 6d. net 


The Royal Ladies of the 
Netherlands 


(QUEEN WILHELMINA AND Princess JULIANA 
by L. J. POWER 


A Few leagues away from the battle-fields of Europe lies the 
country of canals and windmills, governed by a spirited and 
popular Queen. This book tells the story of the family of 
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Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, who has been described 
as “the last man on a throne in Europe”, the ruler who 
inherited Queenship from her mother Queen Emma, raised it 
to its present pinnacle and now is ready to hand it ou to her 
daughter Juliana. 

It is Queenship that typifies all that is best in Dutch life. 
Queen Wilhelmina is a flower lover in the country of tulips, an 
artist and patron in the country of Rubens and Rembrandt, 
and even a cyclist in a country of cyclists. 

Queen Wilhelmina calmly went on painting when she sent 
a battleship to fetch President Kruger from South Africa when 
the Boer cause was lost. She quietly rode her bicycle around the 
streets of the Hague while she defied the Allies’ demand to 
deliver up the ex-Kaiser. She was not afraid to rebuff Hitler 
when Nazi bluster tried to retain Prince “Benno” as a German 
National. This is not a marriage of Holland and Germany, 
but a marriage of my daughter to the man she loves.” 

Modern Holland is closely linked with Britain. The future 
will demand even closer ties. Dutch Colonial possessions in 
the East Indies, dove-tailed into British territory, may yet 
form a bastion against Oriental expansion Australia-wards. 
British readers will enjoy the fascinating story of the Queen— 
and her daughter and son-in-law—who rules a contented 
country where Capital and Labour, Catholic and Protestant, 
dwell in harmony. 
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The Secret Services of Europe 
by ROBERT BOUCARD 

Translated by RonaLcp Leste-MELVILLE 
RopERT BoucarD is acknowledged as Europe’s leading writer 
on the subject of spies and spying, and here he reveals much 
that has never been previously disclosed. As an officer in 
the French Navy he served under Admiral Sir Reginald Hall, 
the greatest of Britain’s war-time intelligence chiefs, in the 
so-called “Mixed Bureau” at Folkestone, which consisted of 
intelligence-officers drawn from the British, French and 
Belgian services. 


Since the War the author has kept in touch with the many 
spies and counter-espionage agents with whom he came into 
con tact, and lias made the acquaintance of many others, on 
both sides, whose lips are no longer sealed. Moreover, he has 
heen given access to confidential records of a kind which in 
Lingland are jealously protected by the Official Secrets Act, 
and le personally investigated Germany's post-War spy 
system which was originally masked under the guise of 
Criminal Investigation Departments and commercial informa- 
tion agencies. 

He also relates with the accuracy of a first-class journalist the 
many War-time and post-War mysteries which his exclusive 
sources of information have enabled him to probe to their 
depths. 

A great admirer of the British Intelligence Service, he has 
some criticisms to make which will cause surprise and his 
experiences enable him to give much inside information about 
the methods of the French Secret Service (the famous 
“Deuxieme Bureau”). 

Jn short, this is a book which wil] thrill readers of fact and 
fiction atike, 
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The Terror of the Leopard- 


Men 
vy JUBA KENNERLEY 


Juss KRNNERLEY is a forestry expert, mining engineer and 
prospector, and for the past twenty years his work has taken 
hin into many of the dim corners of the world. 

As he has travelled he has collected information, which is 
unique, regarding the strange affinity between man and 
animal. 

In little-known parts of Africa, Burma, Australia, North 
Canada and South America he discovered that the native 
population was subject to surprising beliefs about animals, and 
when his travels were over he sat down to analyse these beliefs. 
He found, for example, that although natives often went in 


fear of tigers and leopards, there were few, if any, super- 
stitions regarding lions. 

He relates amazing adventures of ihe man-eating tiger that 
attacked his camp in Burma, killing three of his friends—a 
\iger that was later found to be under the control of an aged 
Burman ; of a Chinese jade-miner in the unknown Naga 
country who disappeared nightly into the jungle with a were 
tiger ; of a leopard in Portuguese East Africa that spoke with 
a man’s voice; of an elephant with a human intellect ; of the 
kangaroo bone that brings death by auto-suggestion in Aus- 
tralia ; of a dangerous expedition to unmask the activities of 
a Leopard Society ; and of the meeting with the giant toad- 
god of British Guiana. 

‘This fascinating volume throws light on some of the world’s 
greatest unsolved mysteries and never before have such 
experieuces been published in book form. 
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The Parent and the Child 
by MRS, NORA ARIS 


A GREAT deal is written nowadays about the modern child, 
but there is comparatively little published material which 
directly concerns parents in relation to their children in their 
social setting. 

This book, after outlining the phases and “normal” difficulties 
from childhood to maturity, goes on to discuss in sorne detail 
the more deep-seated but still common problems of childhood. 
‘The interpretation of these problems and suggested methods 
for dealing with them should prove of the first interest to all 
parents and all educators of children. 

It is the writer’s thesis that the problems ol childhood can 
never be studied in isolation, but can only be explained in the 
setting of the family and the wider group of school and com- 
munity, She frankly discusses personal problems of the parents 
which will influence their children and endeavours to put the 
whole study into its sociological setting. This is a practical 
book with @ theoretical background. 

F'cap. 8v0 Cloth, 58. net 


Old Africa Untamed 
by LAWRENCE G. GREEN 


Qne corner of Africa where life would go om unchanged if 
Europe perished—such is the territory in which Lawrence G. 
Green opens this new story of his recent wanderings. ‘This is 
also the first full, modern account of Ovamboland to be pub- 
lished. Jn distant Ovamboland he found “Old Africa Untamed”, 
a native race living in stockaded kraals, hunting with spears 
and arrows, almost untouched by civilization. A fascinating 
scene, indeed, and one which many civilized people may envy. 

‘he author has found many other odd, remote outposts 
during his travels ; weird spots like the crater lake where ‘‘no 
one who enters will come out alive” ; strange islands where 
men dwell among millions of birds; lonely farms with 
romantic stories; even luxurious castles in the desert of 
South-West Africa. 

He has chosen unusual topics for this work—his fourth 
book on Africa. There is a inemorable chapter devoted to 
heat, the merciless heat of the tropics. African servants, 
African trains, African money and men who contrive to travel 
through Africa without money are among his subjects, Always 
he writes with authority, and with a strong background of 
personal experience. Chapters dealing with the great animals 
and rare herds of Africa, the tuskers and the killers, complete 
a narrative without one monotonous page. There are many 
first-class pictures, mainly secured by the author himself. 
Author of Strange <Africa, Secret Africa, Great African 

Mysteries, etc. 
Demy 8vo Profusely Illustrated 15s. net 


I was a Slave 
by SALIM C. WILSON 


SaLim WILSON, or to give him his native name, Hatashil 
Masha Kathish, has had a life that for adventure, excitement 
and horror reads more like fiction than cold fact. 

A member of a Dinka tribe of which his father was Chieftain, 
he was captured by Arab slave-traders, who killed his father 
and devastated the village, and carried off the boy into slavery. 


His life as a slave forms the chief part of the book, and is an 
historically valuable, as well as an amazingly exciting, account 
of the horror and degradation and tragedy that accompanied the 
dreadful practice of slavery. 

Branded on the cheek, once left for dead, Salim endured 
months of pain and torture and made occasional attemipts to 
escape, before his master decided to surrender to Lieutenant 
Romulo Gessi (Gessi Pasha ; Gordon's right-hand man in the 
Soudan) who was bent on stamping out slavery in Africa. 

The story of Salim’s eventual hope of freedom, the way in 
which it was snatched from him at the last momeut, and the 
liberty which was at last granted to him, is both moving and 
exciting. 

Salim himself is a most charming man, who still retains 
much sympathy with his native origin, and his accounts of 
General Gordon, “Gessi Pasha’’, and the notorious slave-trader, 
Suleiman, are intensely interesting. 
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Quayside Crooks 


by J. W. MAJOR 


IN 1905, after three years’ service in the cavalry, the author 
joined the Dock Police, and since then he has spent over thirty 
years safeguarding property and persons in the toughest area 
of London. 

Detective Major, who has been associated with such sensa- 
tional cases as that of Brilliant Chang, played a big part in 
suppressing the rum-running organised over here to supply 
U.S. bootleggers. His description of the ingenious methods 
employed will amaze even the most jaded lovers of crime 
fiction, 

During the War he was allocated the task of combating a 
diabolical system employed by the Germans to put Allied 
troops out of action. His revelations in this respect are almost 
incredible, and the frank, matter-of-fact way in which he 
presents them makes them the more horrific. 

Smuggling, murder, the “Forty Thieves” racket, confidence 
tricks, pitched battles between strikers and blacklegs—all these 
were in the day’s work of Detective Major. Yet, in spite of 


this perilous existence, he has retained his sense of humour 
and the grim aspect of the book is leavened with a fund of 
anecdote. 

His precarious occupation has also its compensations, for he 
has come into contact with some of the greatest personalities 
of our time, including the Duke of Windsor, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Lord Baden-Powell, Lord Allenby, King Haakon 
and Queen Maud of Norway, Captain Scott, Sir Julian Cahn, 
Lord Tennyson and many others of whom he has much of 
interest to impart. 

“Like a cinema film,” said Magistrate J. A. R. Cairns of 
Detective Major's adventures in bringing Customs crooks to 
book. 

Like a motion pictnre, too, is Quayside Crooks, so fast, so 
furious and full-blooded is the rea}-life action on which it is 
based. 


Demy 8v0 Tilustrated 12s. 6d. net 
Two Million Miles on Salt 
Water 


by CAPTAIN G. PURSSEY PHILLIPS 
(Commodore of the Clan Line) 

Two million miles on salt water—that is Commodore Phillips’ 
amazing record ! 

He served in the Cutty Sark when she was the fastest ship 
on water—he tells how she once raced a steamship, and con- 
jures up again for us the historic figures of Captain Woodget 
and termagant John Willis. 

Since then, in more than a score of ships in sail and steam, 
he has risen front apprentice to Commodore of the Fleet. 

He tells of terrifying shipwreck at midnight. He writes of 
being chased by a submarine when in charge of a shipload of 
dynamite. During the War, with lights out, his hig ship met 
another in head-on collision in midnight fog, and got into port 
by a miracle. Once, his ship was carried into icebound Polar 
seas, and made the puny plaything of a vast school of gigantic 
icebergs. He was the last man to speak to Waratah before her 
utter disappearance formed one of the unsolved mysteries of 
the seas. 
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From Hatteras to Cape Stiff, in and out of Aden, Madras, 
Mombasa, Chittagong, Cape Town, Cochin, Colombo, Java, 
Nagasaki, Vancouver, Seattle, Honolulu, Sydney, Malabar, 
New York, Monte Video, Buenos Ayres, Singapore, in fog, 
tempest, unnatural caln, blistering heat and icy cold, he has 
carried some of the queerest cargoes and strangest men. One 
voyage alone was over 43,000 miles. 

This is the tale of a real sailor, told with a sailor’s breezy 
vividness of phrase. 
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One Jump Ahead of Death 
by LANCE COLAM 


Since 1919 Lance Colam has used and filled four passport 
books, He has travelled in over one hundred different countries, 
and has sought the unusual in his wanderings. 

Sometimes adventures have come to him unsought, but in 
most instances he has found that if you really want excitement 
then you must deliberately seek it out. 

Tn his latest book Lance Colam offers varied fare. But all 
the experiences he tells of are linked together by the bond of 
fast-moving adventures and thrills. Death on several occasions 
has stared him in the face. 

The episodes related in this book tell of unusual places and 
strange happenings. Corsica, Manchuria, the Sud, Kabylia, 
and the Celebes Islands have all furnished startling slices of 
life to the author. Kidnapped in Naples, finding a lost commun- 
ity on the Mississippi River, travelling on a Japanese suicide 
ship, working in an American chain-gang, and on a Communist 
farm form other side-lights on his life, 

Whether Lance Colam is tracking down dope merchants, 
trekking cattle through lion country in the African bush, 
visiting the Italian concentration camps on the Lipari Islands, 
or being rescued at the eleventh hour from death after a night 
of ghastly, brutal horror in liquid mud it can be claimed that 
in this book he has written one of the most amazing and 
gripping travel sagas ever published. 

By the author of The Death Treasure of the Khmers, etc. 
Demy 8v0 Fully Illustrated 12s. Gd. net 
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Epsom and the Dorlings 
by FE. FB. DORLING, M.A, F.S.A. 


‘Tue first Dorting settled almost accidentally in Epsom at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Since that time he and 
his descendants have become the most famous people there, 
for they have done more than anyone else to maintain and 
increase the popularity of the race-course, and particularly that 
most famous of all horse-races—the Derby. 

The Dorlings have been the Clerks of the Course, and the 
General Managers and Chairmen of the Epsom Grand Stand 
Association. From these prominent positions they have seen 
all the dramas of Epsom and have come in contact with every 
important personage frequenting the race-meetings. 

From archives, family records and minute books to which 
only he has access, Mr. Dorling has traced the growth of the 
race-conrse, and tells how the rascally Charles Bluck was 
outwitted in his attempt to gain control of the Grand Stand ; 
how Henry Dorling, the author’s grandfather, became the 
lessee of the Grand Stand and, with the help of such famous 
men as Lord George Bentinck and Charles Dickens, restored 
Epsom’s prestige. 

‘There are tales, too, of the Dorling family, of Henry Dorling 
and his 21 children, one of whom became Mrs. Beeton, the 
writer of the cookery book; of Henry Mayson Dorling, a 
“character” if ever there was one ; and of old William Dorling 
and his “Correct Race Card”. There are anecdotes of Kings 
and Princes who have visited the race-meetings, stories of 
the famous Derby Day luncheons, tales of jockeys and trainers 
and well-known owners. A chapter, too, deals with the most 
famous horses that have ever run at Epsom. 

This book is outstanding among racing reminiscences and 
illustrated by old prints and photographs which Mr. Dorling 
alone can supply. It will appeal to enthusiast and layman 
alike. 
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Memories of an Army Surgeon 


by COLONEL N. 3. C. RUTHERFORD, D.S.0., 
M.B., R.A.M.C. 


Tux author, a retired Army surgeon, has practised the pro- 
fession of medicine in many lands, including the Far East and 
South Africa, and he also accompanied the Swiss Commission 
that visited all the prisoner of war camps, including Donington 
Hall, during the Great War. 

Colonel Rutherford has divided up his book into four sections. 
Firstly he tells of his early days as a doctor in the East End 
of London and touches lightly on South African war memories 
and work in the R.A.M.C. in England and France. He is 
next concerned with Salonika where the author served in 
Base hospitals as well as in the line. Later he describes life 
at Chelsea barracks as M.O. to the Brigade of Guards, many 
years before the War, and a similar job at the Tower of London 
after the War. The last section tells of the author's experiences 
in and around Constantinople, just after the Armistice, as a 
member of the “‘Allied Corps Turkey in Europe”. 

The author has a strong sense of humour and his numerous 
anecdotes are often extremely funny. Some of them are 
distinctly “fresh” in flavour but this only adds to their zest. 

Colonel Rutherford has seen so much of life in many climes 
that he has no difficulty in gaining and holding the reader's 
interest. Varied, bright, and light reading like this ought to 
appeal to a wide circle of service as well as civilian readers. 

By the author of Soldiering with a Stethoscope 
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Japan 
REMINISCENCES AND REALITIES 
by LESLIE W. JOHNS 


Tuere are more conflicting opinions about Japan than any 
other country ; some praise her for her amazing progress to 
modernity from medievalism, while others revile her for her 
disregard of international lawand her repeated attacks upon China. 

The author has lived in Japan for the greater part of his 
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life, and bas also lived in other parts of the world long enough 
to be able to regard Japan with an unbiased eye ;_ the Japanese 
are shown as they appear to a man who has lived among them 
for nearly twenty years. 

Japan must expand. China, weakened by civil war and 
maladministration, yet possessing huge, untapped resources, 
is the logical safety valve. While Britain and the United 
States strive to uphold the open-door policy in China, Japan 
aims at complete domination over the Far East. She already 
has Manchukuo—how much farther does she mean to go? 
Can she continue her Chinese campaign in spite of economic 
difficulties ?—What is the condition of the Japanese working 
classes ?—Who has the real power in Japan, and is she a 
potential danger to the world ? 

Tn this interesting book the author, writing from personal 
experience, answers these important questions clearly and 
frankly, with many personal illustrations of what he has seen, 
heard, and done in Japan. 

Demy 8v0 Fully WMustrated 15s, net 


Royal Cavalcade 
by ERICA BEAL 


THE author desires to acknowledge her deep thanks and 
appreciation to Her Majesty Queen Mary for graciously con- 
senting to read the typescript of this book and for revising and 
correcting the chapters. 

Starting with the coronation of the young Queen Victoria in 
1838 and ending in the post-War period of the next century, 
the author has covered many momentous years in the history 
of Great Britain, Denmark and Russia, and built up, at the 
same time, a comprehensive and contemporary picture of three 
Queens—Queen Victoria, Queen Alexandra and her sister the 
Empress of Russia, all of whose many activities and wide- 
spread influences are fully described. : 

The new century, in which women were coming to the fore, 
is dealt with, as well as the attitude of King Edward VII 
towards wars, towards the Jewish race, and the establishment 
of the Entente Cordiale. 
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The Romanoff dynasty 1s depicted in all its grandeur. 
Extracts from the diary of the late Tsar of Russia are published 
in English for the first time. 

This book has been read and passed by H.R.H. The Princess 
Beatrice, Princess of Great Britain and Ireland. It has also 
been read and revised by H.R.H. The Prince Valdemar of 
Denmark, the surviving brother of Her Majesty Queen Alex- 
andra and Marie Feodorovna, Empress of Russia. The book is 
dedicated to His Royal Highness. 

The illustrations include reproductions of pictures from 
Marlborough House, Kensington Palace, and Bernstorff Castle, 
Denmark, loaned to the author by Her Majesty Queen Mary, 
H.R.H. The Princess Beatrice, and H.R.H. The Prince Valde- 
mar of Denmark, 
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Princess Louise—Duchess of 


Argyll 
by DAVID DUFF 78)" 


Wuen Her Royal Highness Princess Louise was born, the 
Chastists were rioting in London’s streets, Louis Napoleon was 
taking over the reins of power in France, the Duke of Wellington 
was alive, and train travel was still a novelty. Has any living 
person been witness of so wonderful a span of history from so 
privileged a viewpoint ? 

Born on March 18, 1848, the sixth child of Queen Victoria, 
she has outlived many of the generation that came after her. 
Early she showed artistic ability, and this ability she later 
developed to an extraordinary extent. The statue of Queen 
Victoria which stands in the Broad Walk, Kensington Gardens, 
is probably the best-known example of her work, and was the 
first statue executed by a woman to be erected in the metropolis. 

Princess Louise was the first Princess of the Blood to marry 
out of the royal circle since the days of Henry V. Her husband 
was the talented Marquis of Lorne, later ninth Duke of Argyll, 
who died in 1914. On his appointment to be Governor-General, 
Princess Louise accompanied her husband to Canada and 
became hostess at Rideau Hall. With him she travelled widely 
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throughout Canada and the United States and everywhere was 
extremely popular, The Marquis of Lorne was the first 
Governor-General to be the guest of the American President 
at the White House. 

Princess Louise was ever an advocate of wider rights for 
women. She is deeply interested in education and was one 
of the founders of the Girls’ Public Day School Company. 

During the past half century, charities, homes and hospitals 
of all kinds have benefited from her patronage. 

Mr. Tuff unrolls the tapestry of a long, wonderful and 
well-spent life. 


By the author of Edward of Kent, etc. 
Large Demy 8v0 —Profusely Mustrated 18s, net 


A Jockey’s Memoirs 
by BERNARD CARSLAKE 
Wirn A Forzworp sy THE Hon. Gzorce Lampron 


BERNARD CaRSLARE has had, probably, a greater experience of 
racing throughout the world than any other living jockey. 

An Australian by birth, he could ride almost before he 
could walk, and he tells of his early determination to be a 
jockey, in spite of parental leanings towards a Church career 
for him, and how he achieved victory. 

His stories of conditions in his early days in Australia will 
astonish English racing men used to our own well-conducted 
Turf. His experiences both as jockey and trainer in the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire are at once amusing and thrilling, while 
his vivid impressions of South African and Indian racing 
complete the survey of a very wide experience. 

Bernard Carslake has ridden for His late Majesty King 
George V, for Lord Derby, Lord Astor, Sir Abe Bailey, the 
Joels—in fact, in his own words, “There is no famous owner 
T can think of for whom I have not ridden.” He tells intimate 
stories of these great figures ; secrets of the weighing-room ; 
great gambles and scandals he has known ; the inside story of 
some notorious races, and intimate pen pictures of other 
famous jockeys and trainers. 

A book indeed for the connoisseur and for the enthusiast. 
Demy Fully Mustrated About 15s. net 
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Twenty Years under the Ocean 
by H. J. BRUCE 


Wiru 4 Forzworp sy ADMirat Sin R. Y. TyawHItt, Baat., 
G.C.B., D.S.0., D.C.L. 


Tue life of the deep-sea diver is always surrounded by a halo 
of romance to the vast majority of us who have never explored 
the strange and unknown realms of the ocean depths, and here 
is an autobiography which is full of rapid action and continual 
thrills, 

For twenty-two years Mr, Bruce served in the Navy as diver, 
which is quite a long time, but as one reads of his continuous 
string of adventures and misadventures it is difficult to imagine 
how he ever found time to eat and sleep. 

There are, of course, the comparatively (for the diver) 
conventional fights with octopus and shark, but there are also 
many stranger incidents. There is, for instance, the case of 
the abandoned suit of overalls lying on the ocean bed which 
suddenly arose before Mr. Bruce's horrified eyes and commenced 
to dance a solemn pas seul ; the search in an under-sea city of 
red coral for the Admiral’s lost telescope ; au encounter with 
the trail of what may have been the sea-serpent ; a desperate 
fight with “C02”, and a dreadful experience when Mr. Bruce 
was almost engulfed by an under-sea bog. 

Nor did the whole of Mr. Bruce’s adventures take place 
under water, as exemplified by his strange fight in the dead of 
night with an enormous armadillo; the epic of salving the 
coal from a blazing collier, and the escorting of the Sacred 
Carpet from Cairo to Jeddah. 

It is doubtful whether any fictional work can equal this life- 
story of Mr. Bruce’s for either thrills or laughs. 


Demy 8vo Profusely Tlustrated 12s, 6d. net 
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RECENT IMPORTANT BOOKS 


THE WANTON QUEEN 
Tuz INTIMATE STORY oF QUEEN CAROLINE 
E, E, P, TISDALL 
Demy 8vo. Profusely Hiustrated, 10s, Gd. net 


THE LOST LEGION 
A CZECHOSLOVAKIAN Epic 
GUSTAV BECVAR, M.C. 
Demy 8vo. Fuily Mlustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE DEATH TREASURE OF THE KHMERS 
LANCE COLAM 


Demy 8vo. Fully Ilustrated. 12s. 6a. net, 


PORTLAND SPY 
R. A. HAVARD 
Demy 8vo, Mlustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


PRINCE AHMAD OF EGYPT 
JAMES BLAND 
Demy 8v0. Fully Mustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
THE TREASURE OF THE TUAMOTUS 
GEORGE HAMILTON 
Demy 8vo. Well Mlustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


SIXTY YEARS IN UNIFORM 
JAMES FRASER 
With a Foreword by Mason-GEnenat Sin Geonce YouNGHUSBAND, 
K.C.MG., K.GLE., CB. 


Demy 8vo. Profusely Mustrated. 124. 6d. net. 
AFRICAN ADVENTURER 
FRANK E. HAYTER, F.Z.S. 
Demy 8vo. Copiously Iilustrated. 15s. net. 
SECRET ASIA 
CHARLES LOW 
Demy 8vo. Fully Hlustrated. 158. net. 

MAN OF POWER: THE LIFE STORY OF BARON 
RUTHERFORD OF NELSON, O.M., F.RB.S. 
IVOR B. N, EVANS 
Demy 8vo. Well Wlustrated. 18s. net. 
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H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE: 
Untold Stories of Queen Victoria's Court 
ETHEL M. DUFF 


Large Demy 8v0. Profusely Illustrated. 18s. net. 
KING GUSTAVE OF SWEDEN 
BASIL HERBERT 
Demy 8v0. Fully Mlustrated. 15s. net. 


EDWARD OF KENT: 
Father of Queen Victoria 
DAVID DUFF 


Large Demy 8v0. Copiously iustrated. 18s. net 


NOTHING UP MY SLEEVE! 
DOUGLAS BEAUFORT 
Large Demy 8v0. Fully Hlustrated. 156. 10+ 


MYSTERIES OF THE FRENCH SECRET POLICE 
JEAN GALTIER-BOISSIFRE 
Demy 8v0. Fully Mlustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


GREAT MEDITERRANEAN MYSTERIES 
MICHAEL GLENNE 
Demy 8v0. Well Itustrated. 15s. net. 


SEVEN CANTONMENTS 
MAJOR S. E. G. PONDER 
Author of “Soldier in the Sun”, “In Asia's Arnon’, ete. 


Demy 8vo. Many Line and Half-tone Iilustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


SPIES TO-DAY 
MAJOR A. G. WADE, Mc. 
Demy 8v0. Fully Iustrated. 15s. net 


MYSTERIOUS INDIA 
MOKI SINGH 
Demy Bvo. Fully Hlustrated, 12s. 6d. net 


COUNTERSPY 
MAIOR A. G. WADE, 33.C. 
Foreword by Fretp-Mansuat Lox Mune, G.C.B., G-C.M.G. D.S.O 


Demy 8v0. Fully Wlustrated. 18s. net. 
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New General Fiction 


Happy Christmas! 
by JOAN BUTLER 


Wuen Mr. John Brown returns unexpectedly from China 
(with the left eye of a Buddha in his waistcoat pocket), his 
aunt, Lady Margaret, throws her ears back and prepares for 
battle. She has a premonition that Mr. Brown, the black 
sheep of the family, is up to no good. It is her intention that 
Elizabeth, her daughter, shall wed the Hon. Richard Pockle, 
the rising young poet, and like it. Mr. Brown has other plans, 
largely concerned with hanging Lady Margaret’s hide up to 
dry. A decided crimp is put in the season of goodwill when 
Mr. Brown smuggles Elizabeth’s lover into the house, and 
peace on earth appears to be in the discard for the nonce, or 
possibly longer. The Christmas party, which started under 
such happy auspices, threatens to develop into an unseemly 
brawl]. But Mr. Brown has his finger on the pulse of events, 
Although his methods are unorthodox the results are sound, 
and in the end everyone is happy, and the festive season 
closes on a note of hope and loving-kindness. 

By the author of The Light Lover, The Heavy Husband, Half 
Shot, Rapid Fire, Mixed Pickle, Something Rich, Lost Property, 
Unnatural Hazards, High Pressure, Trouble Brewing, etc. etc. 


Crown 8v0 7s. 6d. net 


Claimed Under Heriot 
by DOLF WYLLARDE 


THE title of Miss Wyllarde’s new novel does not refer to a 
person, but to an old feudal law. The right of a “heriot”, or 
fine, becoming due to the Lord of the Manor after the death 
of a tenant, leads to a complication which involves a very 
beautiful girl who is a foundling or castaway on a little island 
in which the old law still exists, though it has been done away 
with throughout England since 1922. The handful of people 
on “Monk’s Island” and their restricted mentality and super- 
stition form the background of the story ; but it is the few 
principal characters who move quickly across the stage of 
“‘Monk’s” and create one situation after another. Who is the 
hero of this book? Lord Scaram, or Parson Crane, or Kaye 
Chaplin? Perhaps there is none, but there is certainly a 
heroine, who passes through deep waters before she wins her 
reward o ‘a happy ending. 


By the author of Twin-Born, Almost Meadows, Experiment, 
The Riding Master, Youth Will be Served, etc. 


Crown 8vo 7s. Gd. net 


Enter Destiny 
by SIDNEY FAIRWAY 


A BULLY is always a fool. From boyhood Rupert Bond was a 
bully. Possibly it wasn't entirely his own fault, but Fate did 
not allow him to escape on that account. 

In this novel Sidney Fairway traces the history of a bully 
from early life to the final scene which reveals the folly of a 
tyranny which knows neither justice nor reason. 

Love, fame and happiness all came within his grasp, but 
none could he hold. 

The victims of his tyranny—his wife, his step-children, his 
brothers and sisters—all found ultimate happiness and freedom. 
Tn the end Fate staged a final comedy, a comedy which called 
upon him to sacrifice his pride in order to save his own life. 

Mr. Fairway, as his readers will expect, has embellished 
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his story with many intimate scenes from medical life. In the 

final crisis this medical aspect works up to an exciting and 

novel climax. 

By the author of Quacks’ Paradise, The Doctor's Defence, A 

Cuckoo in Harley Street, Reluctant Sinners, Dr. Budleigh’s 
Heritage, Thanks to Doctor Molly, etc. 


Large Crown 8v0 7s. 6d. net 


Time in Flower 
by FLORENCE BONE 


Vio.a PUMPHREY, born and bred in London, but kin to the 
family of Willow at Rumbton, in Yorkshire, is attracted by 
the sound of the north and her kinsfolk there. She gets in 
touch with her distant cousin, James Willow, a very old man 
but hale and hearty, who lives at Willow Hill, above Rumbton, 
and comes north for an indefinite visit to him. Although a 
modern young woman, Viola becomes on very good terms with 
lim, but he is inclined to dote on her in a caustic way. 

At Gateway House lives Anne Willow, vigorous in mind 
though in her eighties, while at Gracious Priory, a beautiful, 
old, once monastic house, a few miles fromm Rumbton, lives 
Gilbert Bargate, although it was once the seat of the Pumphrey 
fausily. Gilbert has made a fortune somehow in real estate, 
antiques, old houses, etc., and he now wants a wife with an 
old name, and also covets a picture of Pamela Willow which 
bangs at Willow Hill. The fortunes of this picture, the ambition 
of Ramsey Brew, and the tragedy of Marley Beaver, nearly 
wreck Viola’s happiness, but this tale of contrast and character 
ends on a confident note, 

The story has e background of shrewd, deep-hearted weavers 
and their womenfolk, with glimpses of the Dale. 


By the author of Clacking Shuttles, Flash of Scarlet, Mistress of 
Paradise, Destiny's Daughter, etc. 
Large Crown 8v0 8s. 6d. net 
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Stranger’s Vineyard 
by MONA MESSER 


Patrick HARTFIELD has a medical research appointment in 
Cyprus, where he meets and falls in love with Sandra Langton 
who, after two years of married life, had left her husband. 
Recovering from a serious illness, Sandra decides to visit 
Cyprus, but when her husband learns that she is thinking of 
getting married again (if he will supply her with the necessary 
evidence for a divorce) he decides that he wants her for him- 
self, and goes to Cyprus to try to persuade her to return to 
him. When he finds that she is adamant he attempts to trick 
her. Patrick appears on the scene and a violent struggle ensues. 
The solution to their problem is charmingly told in this 
very likeable romance, which should please many readers. 
The author has the happy knack of blending with the story 
beautiful descriptions of Cyprus, which are not only skilfully 
etched in but are most topical. 
By the author of Life Owes Me Something, Wife of Richard, 
Playing Providence, The Gift of a Daughter, etc. 
Croun 8v0 7s. 6d. net 


Twilight Comes Early 
by LOUIS BERG 


AN essentially honest and compelling story of a young idealist 
who wanted to become a great surgeon. The perspicuity of 
the writing and the author’s ability to create life-like scenes 
and people make this book a leader in fiction’s parade of men 
in white. 

The portrayal of Stephen March’s life as a medical student 
re-creates the very atmosphere of the classroom and college, 
with its strenuous grind, its fears and frolics. Stephen, whose 
chosen profession is the be-all and the end-all of his life, finds 
it almost impossible at times to put his career before every- 
thing else—love in particular—but his father’s friend, Dr. 
Kirk Munroe, to whom the orphaned boy is a sort of spiritual 
heir, tactfully guides him. 

In contrast to the serious Stephen is Jud Trask, his room- 
mate and chum, whom the reader will take to his heart for 


his Jovable simplicity and frank and humorous outlook on life. 
Whenever Jud says anything, whether joshing and clowning 
with the nurses during his interneship, or just chatting with 
Stephen in his room, there’s a laugh in it for the reader—a 
not unwelcome note when the background of the story must 
touch on the tragedies of sickness and death. 

Altogether, Twilight Comes Early is a book full of excite- 
ment and interest, a book about that great generosity of spirit 
which makes some of us devote our lives to helping others. 


Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. net 


Strangers from the Sea 
by ANGUS MacVICAR 


In this novel, in which the main theme is the struggle for 
happiness of a young Scots clergyman, the author breaks 
entirely new ground. Whilst the unusual happenings, which 
follow on a strange murder in a quiet seaside parish, provide 
thrills and eerie tension which are certainly equal to, if not 
better than anything the author has so far achieved, readers 
will also find rich enjoyment in the development of the 
‘minister’s love affairs, which are told with a real understanding 
of human nature. 

It is the uncanny power of characterisation and the atmo- 
sphere he creates which give distinction to the author’s work 
and, at the same time, the unfolding of the mystery itself will 
bear comparison with the best of modern detective fiction. 
iy the author of The Purple Rock, Flowering Death, Death by 

the Mistletoe, Eleven for Danger, etc. 


Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. net 


Touch Not The Nettle 

by B. MOLLETT 

‘Wuen Amanda Cochrane came to stay with her cousin, Jed 
Armstrong, and his wife they were prepared to find her a 


difficult guest. Not only did they not know her, but she is 
awaiting news of her husband, whose ’plane has gone missing 
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while he was on a record-breaking flight to South America. 
She settles down to the quiet country life, making friends with 
Jed, his wife Susan, and their neighbours ; but while others 
wonder at her courage under the strain of her husband’s 
disappearance, Susan wonders whether she is not rather 
dreading to hear that he is safe, especially after Larry Heriot, 
a strange sulky man who lives with a sister in a lonely house, 
appears on the scene. There is an odd sympathy between Larry 
and the smart and pretty Mrs. Cochrane which his sister, Ruth 
Heriot, resents and does her best to spoil. Darkened by Lloyd 
Cochrane’s being lost, by Ruth Heriot’s maniacal jealousy of 
her brother, and lightened by the constant interference of 
three scandal-mongering sisters, the Misses Pringle, the story 
moves on to a happy ending. 


By the author of Love Comes Home, Susan Settles Down, 
Yoked With a Lamb, ete. 
Crown 8v0 7s. 6d. net 


Caravan for China 
by FRANK S, “STUART 


Becaust of a boast, made many years before, when a red- 
haired girl was dragged away to decorate a Roman triumph, 
Simon of Cyrene accepts a commission by Pallas, the slave 
who died worth £3,000,000, to escort the richest trading 
caravan of all time from Damascus to Baghdad, on along the 
“Golden Road” to Samarkand, over the Gobi Desert, impass- 
able and unmapped even to-day, and past the Great Wall into 
China. 

In the fabulous Chinese Court he is loaded with honours, 
but to bind him to China the Emperor betroths him to a 
Ghinese society beauty. Simon, however, has come 5,000 
miles to find his youthful lover and while, later, he lies, a 
victim of treachery, in a Chinese torture chamber, the great 
caravan winds away on its homeward journey. But he escapes 
and, with picked Chinese regiments racing after him, he finds 
his Helen on “The Roof of the World”. But this is not the 
end, for Pallas meets Simon in Jerusalem, with a new plot 
in which Herod, Pilate and Judas Iscariot are involved. The 
final scenes contain a detailed contemporary description of 
Christ, which is of peculiar interest, and the culminating point 
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is reached with Simon’s dramatic decision to carry the Cross 
to Calvary. 

The authentic descriptions which have been the subject of 
wide research are one of the outstanding features of this 
unusually absorbing novel, and so vivid is the whole story, 
with its modern idiom aud clever satire, that it is difficult to 
leave it even in a major crisis. 

By the author of Vagabond, etc. 
Croun 8v0 7s. 6d. net 


The Gift of a Daughter 


by MONA MESSER 


For twenty years Charles Redfern and his wife, Antonia, have 
lived happily and contentedly, but the even tenor of their 
lives is now disrupted by their only daughter, Carolyn, who 
has been mixing with an unpleasant set of people. 

Antonia decides that the only thing to do is to take Carolyn 
tight away from her associates and the general atmosphere 
which are doing her so much harm and to make her live a 
simple life among people of altogether different standards. 
They go to Cyprus, where Carolyn meets Brook Grafton, with 
whom she falls in love. He, however, is much older than 
Carolyn and he is more attracted by Antonia. 

This is a situation which brings out all the author’s clever- 
ness and it is a problem which she handles and develops with 
insight and skill. The manner in which she solves it makes a 
fascinating story and the beautiful background of Cyprus adds 
to the charm of the book. 

By the author of Wife of Richard, Playing Providence, Life 
Owes Me Something, Stranger’s Vineyard, etc. 
Croun 8v0 7s. 6d. net 


They Change their Skies 


by ANNE VERNON 

Tuis is the story of five people travelling to China on a German 
cargo boat. They are an oddly assorted lot of passengers, but 
before long they are all made aware of the peculiar menace 
which langs over the ship. She travels through distant seas, 
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but Hitler's hand is still over her. Elizabeth, one of the English 
passengers and a cold young intellectual, feels herself challenged 
by the Nazi system of government, and her struggle against it 
leads her into many strange situations. 

This topical story reveals many aspects of everyday life in 
Germany, seen through the eyes of young men and old Ger- 
mans and foreigners. The drama is heightened because it 
must be played between the narrow framework of the ship's 
bulwarks. 

Miss Vernon’s shrewd knowledge of character does not fail 
her, nor does her humour, There are many amusing scenes 
centring round an enthusiastic and lovable old Englishwoman, 
and the descriptions of life on a small ship are accurate and 
lively. The love story of Elizabeth and Hugo is truthfully and 
tenderly handled, and they find the answer to their problems 
only when they have learned to disregard the queer distorting 
magic of the East. 


By the author of Out of Season, Dear Charmer, Red Sky at 
Night, Flowers for Christine, etc. 


Crown 8v0 7s. 6d. net 


Harlequin of Doom 
by JAMES SANDYS 


Str ARCHIBALD LESLtR was a fuol. At least, everyone said so. 
Tt certainly did not appear to be a wise decision which he 
reached on his twenty-fifth birthday to mix himself up in 
other people’s affairs with a view to rendering assistance when 
he deemed it necessary. 

Almost immediately he found himself the solitary witness of 
a very creditable attempt to murder, one Peter Anson. So 
Archie took a hand in things and unearths, with Gloria Black- 
wood, the girl he loves, and Inspector Pickles, of Scotland Yard, 
a secret, centuries old, almost too terrible to be believed. A 
non-stop story of genuine excitement, with a laugh or a thrill 
on every page. 


By the author of The Vengeance Due, A Stripe for a Stripe, 
Death Finds “The Gloves’, etc. 


Crown 8v0 7s. 6d. net 
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Brother Spy 

by T. C. H. JACOBS 

Wuen June ‘Trevor determined to shield James Logan she 
little realised into what sinister web of intrigue, espionage and 
violent death the murder of Otto Hoffman had drawn her. 
At that time she knew nothing of Hoffman, but Scotland 
Yard did and it was not long before the grim Chief Inspector 
Barnard had traced her link with the murder. Harassed by 
police and criminals alike, she retained her faith in Logan 
though at times he bitterly disappointed her. But when the 
final curtain went down on that great drama she had no 
regrets. 

This is a gripping spy story, not of the next war, but of the 
deadly combat that is being waged now, the war of the Secret 
Services. It is a story packed with thrills, based on authentic 
information and told in a manner which holds the reader from 
start to finish. 

By the author of Traitor Spy, The Terror of Torlands, The 
{3th Chime, Identity Unknown, The Kestrel House Mystery, etc. 
Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. net 


Who Screamed ? 


by JOHN COURAGE 


A. WomaN is murdered in a quarry. A man's body is found 
where she ought to be lying. What can you make of that? 

John Courage—who writes exchusively of Gloucestershire, 
which he knows intimately—sets this intriguing mystery in 
an isolated Gloucestershire village. 

David Cane, the naive young author detective, unravels a 
mystery which has been contrived by 8 person who meant 
nothing to happen at all ! 

What do you make of that? 

There are no intentional criminals in this story, so nothing 
happens as it ought to happen. 

Who Screamed is an ideal book for enthusiastic “mystery” 
fans. 

Author of Death Goes to the Fair, Death on Tour, Four Doors 
to Death, etc. 
Crown 8v0 1s. 6d. net 


Range War 
by WILLIAM K, REILLY 


THERE was rustling in Border County, and the ranchers had 
united to stamp it out, dispensing with the law of the State in 
favour of the law of the range. When Bill Grant, a Federal 
Officer on a lone trail, hit the county for the first time he was 
robbed of his pony, knocked unconscious, and brought round 
in time to see the Sheriff watch a lynching. From then on 
he opposed the lawlessness holding sway in Border, and aroused 
the antagonism of several ranchers—including Clem Dix, son 
of the murdered Double-O owner—and the hatred of the man 
in black, Lew Carradine. As the war proceeded, it grew 
obvious that the rustlers were a symptom, not the cause, of 
the trouble in the district. The square-shooting men of Border 
turned to Bill Grant for leadership, and he did not fail them. 

This is a quick-fire action story of the old Wild West, told 
with a sure touch, breathless from start to finish. The romance 
between Grant and Janice Dix—Clem’s sister—is weaved 
through the pages, adding to the suspense and excitement. 
The odds against the law seem heavy, the fight is bitter—and 
the powerful drawing of the implacable hatred of Grant and 
Carradine for each other is something that will not easily be 
forgotten. 

By the author of Twwo-Gun Texan 


Crown 8v0 7s. 6d. net 


The Muse Theatre Mystery 
by T, ARTHUR PLUMMER 


A MAN standing on the opposite pavement night after night, 
watching the “Star” enter the Muse Theatre. Came one 
night when that man was no longer there although curious 
eyes might have seen him climbing the steel spiral-stairs 
ending on the balcony outside the “Star's” dressing-room. 
The callboy taking the visitor along the corridor and tapping 
on the “Star's” dressing-room door, and getting no response, 
while the great stage down below was waiting. The breaking 
down of the dressing-room door to find . . . nothing! 
‘What is the connecting link? 
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How had this “Star” of the play, The Other Woman, been 
spirited away, and where did they eventually find her body? 
Who was that third person, that mysterious “somebody”, who 
moved in sinister fashion here, there and everywhere ; who 
moved in the Muse Theatre; in the great fair-ground ; at 
the home of ‘“Frampton—of the Yard” ; who was seen more 
than once but not long enough to hold for inquiries ? 

A “Frampton” story with an unusual background and an 
unusual denouement, written by an author who (vide press) 
“Makes Thrillers worth while !” 

By the author of The Ace of Death, Shadowed by the C.1.D., 
The Man They Feared, The Death Symbol, Five Were 
Murdered, Two Men from the East, etc. 

Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. net 


The Silver Shadow 
by L. NOEL 


In the course of their wanderings the world over, Lord Lavering 
and his daughter, the Hon. Mary, arrive in Rabat, the official 
capital of French Morocco. His Excellency is on a diplomatic 
mission, the aim of which, for once in a way, is a secret even 
from his daughter. She only knows that it is connected in 
some way with a Moorish chieftain, the Caid Asra el Idriss, 
who bears the intriguing title among his compatriots af “The 
Silver Shadow”. The Hon. Mary Lavering is a very lovely 
girl, a little spoilt by the admiration she encounters wherever 
she goes. Even in remote Morocco, as at home in England, 
she finds admirers, but her heart remains untouched. None of 
them can give her the strangeness and romance for which she 
longs. Presently, in pursuance of his secret mission, her father 
leaves her behind him while he seeks “The Silver Shadow” in 
his desert fastness. Piqued by the, to her, unwonted desertion, 
and fascinated by the mysterious reputation of the Moor he 
has gone to meet, Mary follows her father into the unknown, 
in the company of the least desirable of her admirers. And 
forthwith the curtain rises on a drama of peril and passion and 
heroism, in a land where snows and glaciers rise from desert 
sands, and gleam beneath southern suns. 

By the author of The Caid, A Riff Bride, The Veil of Islam, 

Morocco Marriage, Kasbah, etc. 
Crown 8v0 7s. 6d. net 


The Merrylees Mystery 
by RICHARD GOYNE 


A party of society pleasure-seekers are present at a house party 
given to celebrate their safe return from a cruise in the Indian 
Ocean in which their yacht foundered. 

A mysterious burglary is followed by the discovery of two 
murders. The trai] of mystery and peril continues until, via 
the baffling problem of the contents of a certain black box, the 
vital question is: What happened to these survivors of the 
cruise between the times of the shipwreck and their rescue ? 
None of them, even threatened with death, will tell. 

The solution is as novel as it is surprising. Chance makes 
Paul Templeton, K.C., and his assistant, Anthony Greyland, 
guests at the all-important house-party. The unravelling of 
the mystery is yet another triumph for the brilliant K.C.— 
turned private detective. 


By the author of Sexen Were Suspect, Murder at the Inn, 
Hanged I'll be, etc. 


Crown 8v0 7s, Bd. net 


Duet for Two Ladies 
by EMILY BUSSELL 


For some years Jane Mortimer, a widow, has been eking out 
an existence with her four children at a fashionable spa. 
Andrew Macpherson, a devoted admirer, is anxious to marry 
her, but Jane refuses because he does not come up to the 
romantic ideal of her late husband. In order to help her 
financially, Andrew sends Miranda Conway, who is a distant 
relative of his, to Jane as a paying guest. At first Jane is 
delighted with her new acquaintance, who in many ways 
resembles her dead husband. But gradually Miranda’s real 
temperament comes to the surface. She reveals herself as 
fickle and cruel, and she takes a fiendish delight in tormenting 
Jane by making her feel old-fashioned and homely. The 
friendship becomes a curse but eventually Miranda departs with 
another female admirer, who is even more selfish than Miranda 
herself. She has, however, quite unconsciously performed 
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useful service for Jane. The infatuation which Jane had felt 
for Miranda breaks the spell which bound her to her dead 
husband. Her sex-consciousness awakens, and she turns at last 
to Andrew for comfort. 

A fascinating story of the conflict between two women and 
two entirely different points of view. 

By the author of Epitaph for Harriet 

Crown 8vo 7s. Gd. net 
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Attractively and tastefully produced, they are now 
issued at a price within the reach of every reader. 


Strongly bound, with frontispiece and two-colour jacket 
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